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TRUSTEES’ FORK WORI) 


At the beginning of the year 1934, the fourth year of tlx* quin¬ 
quennial policy period 1931-35, we l*egan to consider in a pre¬ 
liminary way our programme for the |>oriod J93H-I0. Among the 
projects brought- to our notice was that of Land Settlement. We 
deckled to study it, not .sjteoilieally from the sfand]ioint of relief 
of unemployment but more generally as a, social problem. In 
aeeor<lanee with our custom, we agreed to obtain an expert reirort 
upon the problem, and we decided to entrust the task to Mr A. W. 
Meuzies-Kitehin. a momlier of Iho stall of the ('ambridge School 
of Agriculture, who was most, generously release*! for a year from 
his academic duties for the purpose. Tire Re|>ort which follows is 
the result, of inquiries in many parts of < treat llritain, supplemented 
l*y da to collected in the course of visits to appropriate parts of 
Germany, Denmark, and Holland. 

Without agreeing with all Ins conclusions, we are of opinion 
that Mr Kitchin has produced a valuable document. He has 
collected and ably marshalled a mass of inqrortant information 
which will Ire of value to students of the subject -especially in its 
practical as|*ects -and w ith, some of his conclusions (see pp. 1311-8) 
we are in agreement. In particular, we feel that- he has given an 
emphatic answer to those who believe that, an unlimited number 
of families can be put, on the laird within a comparatively short 
time, and that therefore Land Settlement on a large scale can solve 
the whole problem of Unemployment. This view, in our opinion, 
is refuted by .Mr Kilchin’s data and the carefully reasoned argu¬ 
ments which he deduces from them. This in itself is a valuable 
contribution to the study upon which so many economists ami 
students of social science are at present engaged. 

It, will lrc seen that- Mr Kitchin is strongly in favour of part- 
time subsistence holdings for unemployed industrial workers 
(Conclusion 15 on p. 137). For these holdings, as a rule, the land 
can be rented or bought in the neighbourhood of the holders’ homes ; 
the quality of the soil is not of primary importance; the holdings 
provide exercise both mental ami physical, ami also additional food ; 
their produce does not disturb existing markets. 

This, in our opinion, is a sound conclusion. Group-holdings or 
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“ subsistence ” holdings ({ acre-)-), with which tho Society of Friends 
have recently experimented, and which have lately been taken over 
by tlve Land Settlement Association, apjiear to us, tor the reasons 
which Mr Kitchin gives, to deserve every encouragement. So 
strongly do we hold this view that we have already decided that wo 
shall be willing to receive applications for grants in aid—not of 
allotment schemes propur, which aro now so widely recognised as 
to need no further experimental investigation, but of co-operative 
group-I voiding or subsistence-holding schemes. We have already 
made a grant of £10,000 to the Land Settlement Association in 
respect of a programme which, when complete, is to produce SO 
new settlements of this typo, each of 40 men, at an estimated total 
cost of approximately £25,000. 

As regards full-time settlement on 3-10 acre plots, Mr Kitchin 
is definitely of the opinion, as indicated above, that for many 
reasons it is unlikely to be successful on a large scale, and also that 
five mixed family farm of 30-50 acres is the most suitable unit of 
settlement. His chief reason for this conclusion (No. 12 on p. 137) 
is that the flexibility of its organisation enables t hat type of holding 
to adapt itself to sudden market fluctuations, and the fact that 
during a period of low prices the family can to a certain extent live 
off the holding. Moreover, both in England and Wales and in 
Scotland, Parliament lias given adequate powers to finance hold¬ 
ings on this scale. 

Mr Kitchin dot's not. lielieve that there is a future for full-time 
smallholdings of tlve 3-5 acre tyjie. lie regards them as intrinsic¬ 
ally weak economically in that, inter alia i, they are liable to lie 
severely hit. by increases in the price of foodstuffs which they 
cannot produce themselves, and they are likely to have great 
difficulty in finding profitable markets and in conijieting with 
larger (iroducors. We arc convinced, however, that in families of 
limited means there is serious under-eonsumjition of fresh vege¬ 
tables, fruit, milk, and eggs. Attention was drawn to I bis fact, in 
a report issued by the Scottish National Development Council, and 
it has since been emphasised by Mr .John Hobson in a memo¬ 
randum to the Trustees and by >Sir John Orr, who, in an address to 
the British Association at Norwich, stated that about twenty million 
of tlie population were living on a badly balanced diet and below 
a decent economic level, and that if (his state of affairs could lie 
remedied it would mean a largely increased market. We are of 
opinion that this is a most important aspect of the problem. 

In so far as Mr Kitchin is referring to isolated individual small- 
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holdings on this soak', a strong case can be made lor his view. 
Experience shows that many such holdings have been highly 
precarious. Rut, as Mr Kitchin j shuts out, economies can l>e 
effected by establishing such holdings on a carefully (banned system 
of co-operation—covering everything from the jumdiase of stock, 
foodstuffs, seeds, fertiliser.--, etc., to the final marketing, and there 
is urgent need for pioneer work in this lield. 

In this view we are continued by a numlvcr of considerations. 
Shortly after our own investigation liegan, we received and accepted 
a.n invitation from the Ministry of Agriculture to assist in forming, 
with t he Society of Friends, the National Council of Social Service, 
ami others, the Land Settlement Association to which reference 
has already been made. The Minister desired the Association to 
e.\|»eriinent with eo-operativo smallholdings of the 3-10 acre ty|*e, 
and jiroinised a three-year giant--originally £50,000 a year oil tlie 
basis of £1 for £2 raised from other sources, subsequently increased 
to £75,000 a year on the basis of £ 1 for £1. The Association’s first 
duty was to take over (lie estate of Cotton (Bedfordshire), the gift 
of Mr P. Malcolm Stewart, an original memlier of the Association, 
who resigned on becoming Ooanmiissioner for the Special Areas of 
England ami Wales. 

This estate will ultimately provide for 40 families ; already Ik) 
arc in residence—all transferred after careful selection from the 
depressed area of the Durham coalfield. All had been unemployed 
for a considerable time, and all had had good cx(»erience as allot¬ 
ment hoklers. They are producing fruit and vegetables (Ivoth in 
the oficn ami intensively in Dutch frames); they are also producing 
pigs and poultry. The details of the scheme have been so widely 
published as to need no description hero. It. is necessary, however, 
in view of Mr Kitchin’s criticism of the isolated individual small¬ 
holding, to stress the completely co-operative character of tlie scheme 
which constitutes its ex|>ori mental im|>ortancc. We have licen led 
Ivy this consideration to make a s|veoial grant of £10,000—roughly 
olie-third of the capital cost—in advance of our main (Hilicv, which 
has only recently Iveen determined (sec below). 

We have been informed t hat it is tlie intent ion of t he Associat ion, 
during the (Klim I of the Minister’s three-year grant, to establish 
five more seliemes more or less of the Button lv|ie, involving the 
settlement of approximately 200 families in addition to those at 
Potion. In one or t wo, ow ing to the unsuitability of the soil for 
market gardening, pigs ami (Minlfry will be the staple produce. 
One estate of this ty|»e has already been purchased at Andover in 
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Hampshire. We have accordingly made a socoik! [Hoiicer grant 
of £5000 towards the cx|K;riment. The Minister of Agriculture is 
understood to attach great importance to tlieso experiments. 

In addition to these six schemes, the Association has agreed to 
undertake for the Commissioner for S)wcial Areas twenty other 
transference schemes of approximately forty families each. Those 
schemes arc being financed entirely by the Commissioner, and 
already a linmlwr of estates have I wen acquired. Altogether it is 
Itojicd that 1250 families will Ik; settled in these c.xqwri incuts. 

With this cumulative evidence Iwlorc us as to the value of these 
smallholdings and group- or subsistence-holding ex|wrimonts, w e 
have finally decided to make Land Settlement of these two main 
tv|>es one of our chief activities for t in; | wriod l!i:M>-40, and to set 
aside an allocation of 'Phis allocation nil) remain in our 

hands, and applications from the Land Settlement Assm-iation and 
from other sources w ill Ik; considered on their merits. 

It. must Ik; clearly understood that we regard the scheme frankly 
as an experiment -limited |wrhaps, but sufficiently wide to Ik; 
regarded as a real Held e.\|wrimcnt. lake the Minister of Agri- 
eultnre and the Commissioner for Special Areas, we ho|*e it will 
answer the question whether, in spite of the admitted difficulties 
which have Jed Mr Kitchin to take a. pessimistic view of isolated 
individual smallholdings, it is jmssilde, under <;o-ojH;rati\e con¬ 
ditions, to provide a clean, healthy, and reasonably profitable 
career for families wlw> would otherwise be condemned to stag¬ 
nation and decay in the stricken areas. We attach the greatest, 
im|>ortano<; to the human as|wet of the question- -a side w ith which 
Mr Kitchin’s rejmrt does not pur|Kirt to deal to any extent, and 
which J\li' Hobson emphasises in the memorandum to which refer¬ 
ence has already (wen made. We consider also that those settle¬ 
ments may prove of great value in supplying recruits for the larger 
farming units of 50 acres ami over, ami i n ms| wet of Land Sett lement 
in the Overseas Dominions of the British Empire. The experiment 
is on a scale which, however successful it may Ik;, can hardly have 
adverse repercussions on foreign or home markets, ami yet it should 
lx; large enough to enable competent observers to deckle fairly 
definitely whether the jwlicy is practicable or not. if the answer 
is ‘yes,’ it will lw for the (Government to see how far it can be 
incorporated in its future agricultural programme without pre¬ 
judice to local trading and the exchange of gmxls from abroad. 

For these reasons we feel, not in spite of hut largely because 
of the difficulties which Mr Kitchin has enumerated, that the ex- 
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perimcnt is one in which it is our dear duty to share, just as in the 
past we have co-o]terated with the ('ominunity in the experimental 
development of libraries, Museums, Playing Kidds, and other 

services. 

Wo desire to lake this opportunity of publicly thanking Mr 
Kitchin for the immense amount of valuable work which his report 
emlKxlies, and the t'niversitv Authorities for allowing him a free 
year in which to prosecute the Impiiry. Our thanks are also duo 
to Mr Robson for the advice which be Inis given both in the plan¬ 
ning of the Impiiry and in the consideration of the Roftort. 

EI/MN. 

Ikrr.mltt:)' lit;}."*. 
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The jtresent interest in Lind Settlement springs from a readily 
understood desire to alleviate the conditions of the unemployed, 
and there is reason to supjxvse that if there were no unemployment 
problem there would be no movement to place tteojtJc on the land. 
Adopting the principle that, under present conditions, the cxjiecta- 
tion of increased employment is the main justideation of Land 
Settlement, the success of any settlement policy will depend on 
its contribution to the " net " increase in the nation's employment, 
if, for example, the sole result of establishing efficiently organised 
colonies of unemployed coal-miners in one part- of the country is 
to displace an equal umnlter of unorganised small-scale producers in 
another, or the same district, the scheme must lto considered to 
have failed. It is not sufficient for the new settlors to l>c successful, 
they must succeed without displacing existing producers. So also 
must any scheme ho considered to have failed in its purpose if 
increased employment- on the land results in further unemploy¬ 
ment in the coal-mines <*r the cotton mills attributable to declining 
exports, which, in turn, result from lack of purchasing (tower in 
those countries which normally supply our agricultural ini]torts. 

Again, tlie main issue is not whether it is possible to increase 
the physical output of agriculture in this country, hut whether, 
having increased it, wo shall be any (tetter olf. It is not sufficient 
to lx; able to produce a commodity ; it must In* |tossible to sell it 
at a profit-, ami it does not follow t hat liecause a number of producers 
are sup|M.>rting themselves by their particular forms of organisation, 
any substantial increase of producers with similar organisation can 
also make a living. Neither is there any particular advantage in 
providing w ork on the land unless such employ meat produces a 
net gain to the country’s wealth, or if its main result is merely 
to depress the standard of living of those engaged in an in¬ 
dustry the financial returns of which are already low. The 
economic progress of a nation involves a steady increase in the 
output of manufactured goods and of services. It also involves 
a decline in the proportion of its jieople who are employed 
in producing fmtd and other primary jtroduets. The inventions 
of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, by expanding and 
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assuring production, have put within nvan’s grasp the ability 
to acquire the leisure for which he has struggled throughout 
the centuries. To force him bitch to tire land merely to provide 
employment will necessitate a return to more primitive methods 
of agriculture, and a reversal of the nonnal trend of economic 
development.. To embark on a | ml icy of Land Settlement, with¬ 
out considering these possilHlitics is merely to In-g the question. 

The purpose of the present enquiry, therefore, has Iwen to 
consider in del ail the wider political and economic implications ami 
the more particular issues relating to organisation am! size of the 
agricultural unit, which must, have a hearing on the success of any 
scheme of Land Settlement, and to ascertain whether (here is in fact 
a sound economic Land Settlement policy for this country. 

The arguments which lead to (he linal conclusion will l>e found 
in the succeeding chapters. The conclusion, arrived at with great 
reluctance, is that a large-scale |>oliey >f Land Settlement in this 
country cannot l*c justified on economic grounds, and can have 
little influence in solving the problem of unemployment. If, on 
the ot her hand, settlement, were undertaken for social or political 
reasons, it will require siipjiort. either by dearer food prices or 
by direct, subsidies. Whether the advantages of such settlement 
will outweigh the very considerable cost is a problem of social 
planning which must be decided by the politician rather than by 
the economist. A . W. MENZIES-KJTOIllN. 

C.v.MiiumcK. Auijiist I 
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CHAPTER I 


SCOPE AND METHOD 

This belief that T awvd Bettiemeut offers a solution, or at. least. a port 
solutkm, to the i roblom of nncnqiloyiMent, arises from tlie fact, that 
we import, annually some £200,000,000 worth of agricultural produce 
of a nature similar to that produced in this country (see Appendix A), 
and the general argument advanced on Ixihalf of a M settlement 
policy is that, agricultural production in Britain should be increased 
at the expense of our imports of agricultural |>rf*luc.e. This is to 
bo done by the creation of xmalllioklingx and in' tlie exelnxkm of 
certain imports by quota or tariff. In presenting this pdkiy, its 
supporters Ho not deny that restriction of imports may wisult in a 
contraction of exports with a concomitant decrease in employment 
in the exporting iuduxtriex, hot in so far as this possibility is con¬ 
sidered, it is hoped. or assumed, that the additional internal pur¬ 
chasing power resulting from increased liooie firodNctkm will in 
large part offset, the fail in foreign demand. 

In approaching tire problem of settlement in this country, tlie 
effect of import ix:xtrk:tion on the agrh\dtor;d and eeononak; 
position of those countries exporting agrkmltural produce must, 
be considered. At tire same time it is necessary to examine 
the effect of land settlement schemes in certain European 
countries. 

Adopting the hypothesis that, by reason of his limited area, tlie 
smallhoklce must cotaxvutrate on the production of commodities of 
high cash value, viz. milk, eggs, pigs, [xmllry, fruit and vegetables, 
and must he able. to sell his produce at, a profit, we must ask our¬ 
selves- - 

(1) How far is (lie future trend of population likely to affect. 

the demand for agrkmlturai produce * 

(2) To what, extent is per cnpdu oonsumjithm likely to increase 

with an increase in spending power i 

(2) How far is the settlement of a conskk'rabic numlier of 
people on tlie I am l likely to create a surplus in the com¬ 
modities they produce t 

(A) In tlie event of imports of certain commodities (viz. eggs or 

A 
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tomatoes) being prohibited, how soon would over¬ 
production ikmiv as a result of private capital firming 
to the industry '( 

(5) If certain commodities imported from foreign countries are 
excluded, is there any reason to believe that the “ new " 
|H'oduetion can be most ofliciontly produced by tlie small 
ma n ? 

(<>) To what extent is the. production of the luxury ty|>e of 
vegetable limiled by tlie fact that it can only be purchased 
by persons in the highest income groups { 

(7) Is there any definite evidence of the overproduction of frail. 
vegetables. pigs ami poultry in this country ? 

The answer to these questions can only lx- found by recourse to 
official statisties ami by an historical approach to I In' prolvlem. bid 
it is on the nature of tliese answers that the success of a land settle¬ 
ment jHilicy must ultimately dejxmd. At tlie same time information 
must lie obtained as to 

(1) the financial position of existing producers of these win- 

modifies ; 

(2) the si7.e and type of holding on which they can lie most 

profitably produced : 

To assist in solving the first as|xct of the problem, financial 
records for I032-33 were available for 1 <W.Mi farms of all sizes and 
ty|M>.s in the Eastern ('onnth's of England. 1 These records included 
200 .smallholdings Imtwucn 2o and do acres in extent. There was. 
however, a. lack of recent, accountancy data in respect of holdings 
Ik •low' 2o acres in size, and information in res^R'ct of these was 
therefore collected by |>erxonal visit to smallholders. 

In dealing with ihe second aspect ol the probh'm it was 
necessary to ascertain how far the smallholding is likely to survive 
iu comjietition with tlie large farm, and to determine whether the 
huge farmer can undersell the smallholder as a. result of a lower 
scale of costs arising from a more economic and effective use of 
machinery, the utilisation of by-products in stock-feeding, and tin* 
greater freedom from disease. And carrying the enquiry still 
further, whctlier the 3-5 acre scmi-spccialisod type of holding can 
successfully compete with the 20-50 acre family farm producing a 
wide range of products. In this connection we must consider how 

1 An tironot/i*-*' Sunx/f .of Affrirultare hi- the tins fern (Jo no ties of Enyhtn't. 
Reports Nos. It*, 21 ant] 22* Farm I Economics liianoli, University of CamlHidtfo. 
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far the success of Inith types of small holding depends on access to 
market, on soil and climate, and on the resistance to price changes 
shown hy tlveir productive organisation—for example, on the extent 
to which fluctuations in the price of single commodities, such as 
eggs or feeding stuffs, can influence returns. 

In the course of the investigation, more than 200 smallholdings 
w ere visited in the following counties :— 

Ktojlmul. -Lwioaslure, Warwick, Worcester, Oxford, Cam¬ 
bridge, Essex, Bedford, Hertford, the Isle of Ely, Hunt¬ 
ingdon, Stafford, the Kesteven, Holland and Lindsey 
divisions of Lincoln, Norfolk, .Suffolk and Surrey. 

Sr.ijMtmd. —Perthshire, Angus, Bile and the Imthians. . 

Of these counties, the Vale of lives!lam in Worcester, Cambridge, 
tlie Isle of Ely, ami Bedford are market garden areas in which tlie 
average size of holding is small. Lancashire is the homo of the 3-4 
acre intensive poultry holding, and carries a poultry population of 
1004 birds jier 100 wits of cro|ts ami grass, which is three times 
greater than that of any oilier county in England. The Eastern 
Counties contain more than one-fifth of the total pig jiejmlalion of 
the country. 

" Subsistence " holdings for the unemployed, of half to one 
acre in extent, were visited at Woolcr, Stanley and Crook, near 
Durham, at Barns of Clavorhouse, near Dundee, at How hill, Cross - 
hill, ami Rosytli in Bite, and again at Bhilipstomi. Holmes. lioness, 
Oakbauk, and Stock bridge in t he Lolhiaus. 

In order to supplement the data, accumuiated by personal visits, 
a questionnaire was sent to the agent of the County Council Small 
Holding Estate in even comity in England ami Wales (see Appen¬ 
dix 15), w hile interviews wore obtained w ith Land Agents, officials 
of the Ministry of Agriculture, ami others who, from their know¬ 
ledge of local conditions, were conqietcnt to ex i ness an opinion on 
rural matters. 

The data on Denmark, Cerinauy and Holland were collected 
during a visit to those countries extending over a month. During 
the period information was obtained by interview from responsible 
officials, and a number of different types of smallholdings were 
visited. The conclusions arrived at, in the light of conditions in 
those countries, will lie found in Chapter IV. 



CHAPTER II 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


In this chapter we must briefly consider certain broad principles of 
a social and eoonomic character, for which it is difficult to provide 
factual evidence, but which must exercise an important influence on 
any policy of Land Settlement. 


Production and Technical Progress .—During the past SO years 
the application of power and of engineering methods to manu¬ 
facturing industry has enabled an increasing quantity of goods to be 



supplied by a decreasing amount of labour. Compand with other 
industries, the application of machinery and of methods of precision 
to agriculture was slow, but since the war a rapid advance in 

1 /*roo«j«liny$ of the Agricultural Economies Society, " Expectations of Agricul¬ 
tural Keoovery,” K. EnlioKi, June 1935, 
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technical progress has occurred, and Is likely to exercise a consider¬ 
able influence on (he nundier of j>oople employed oil the land. 

The introduction of the tractor and of tlie combine harvester in 
cereal production, the invention of labour-saving devices in horti¬ 
culture and in the livestock industry, the increase in milk yields 
and egg production as a result of selection of breeding stock, the 
use of artificial fertilisers and of improved varieties of seeds, and of 
scientific methods of rationing, has led to a spoeding up of agri¬ 
cultural processes, while the more effective organisation of labour 
has led to a decrease in the labour requirements. The joint ami 
increasing effect of these improvements in technique would appear 
to result in a gradual decline in the amount of la lour required to 
produce a given unit of agricultural output, and, unless the demand 
for agricultural commodities can l)c considerably increased, must 
inevitably lead to a declining population on the land. 

Tlie production of most agricultural commodities is greater 
than l>eforo the war, and it; will bo seen from the following table 
that in most cases the volume of supplies entering into inter¬ 
national trade has increased. 

•J’AUbK 1 

Vom.'mk <**• Intick national Tuaok in Okktaus 



Aciuem/i ( jtAT. Puot 

tiers 1 




1909.1.1 

Tiigg 

U1J.V27 

1928.30 

liH UMtso or 1 X‘pixia>,o* 

1 comjnmtl with 

i lion-1 


Avom^o 

AvcrAtfu 

A V**.VA}M> 

AV'TIU!'' 


__1 

Whmt . 

2x5 

lillinn < N\ 1 

525 

;t;u 

350 

lntrn>aso 

23 

ljitrcus' | 

i 

Karlov . 

t<>3 

47 

»i2 

75 


27 

Oats 

it; 

:to 

2S 

27 


41 

Maize . 

I2S 

i :t:t 

170 

l«o 

25 

* * 

(dound NiiIh . 

los 

17 

200 

31'2 

ISO 


1.in.s<'i'tl 

2 s 

31 

3!) 

3«.» 

3!) 


Col t DU Need 

15-2 

120 

13 2 

14-4 


5 

Soya Keans 

15 5 

20-4 

320 

500 

224 


IJut'ler . 

«•» 

til 

S-4 

II'S 

00 


CIlOOKO . 

41 

4-!l 

5-lt 

5!> 

44 


K>;as and K<g' 
Products 

SI 

•• 


11-2 

3S 


Iki nanus 

24-0 


, , 

40 

<12 


t'itrns Fruits . 

21 o 


, , 

33 

57 


Ik-cf 

11-2 

, , 

, % 

20-S 

SO 

i 

Mutton . 

51 

, * 


5-7 

12 

•• 1 

Pork 

»*3 

, * 

, . 

151 

02 

i 

Potatoes 

ltso 

22-0 

27-0 

750 

50 

•• 1 


World Agriculture, p. 30. 
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Moreover, in spite of the fact that the population of the main 
industrial and food-importing countries has risen during the period, 
there is a greater available supply of food per liead (see page 4). 


Population .—A scheme of Land Settlement designed to support 
an increased population on the land must result in an increased pro¬ 
duction of food, ami its success will depend on tins extent to which 
the demand for agricultural commodities can be expanded. The 
economic system to which we are accustomed lias been framed in 
tlie belief that w r c shall enjoy a continually expanding market. 
During tiro latter half of the nineteenth century, ami np to tlie war, 
the growth of population was extremely rapid and was always 
slightly aheml of production. Since the war it has slowed down, 
and according to fertility rates, most Western countries arc faced 



Total 44.iWa-5i45.l4-M 44,s:!!i-s 43.S90-I : 42,«71-9 41.193-<i| 37,5:!l-7 j 32,71 Hi 


It is estimated that tlie poj>ulation of Croat Britain will reach 
its maximum in 1936, after which it declines; during tlie perkKl 
I tT34*-54> the rate of decrease is comparatively slow, but from 19541-76 
it accelerates rapidly ; over tlie w hole jieriod 1996*76 it falls from 
approximately 45 million in the former year to 321 million in the 
latter, a decrease of 12.1 million. This decline in po|mlation is 
accompanied by an important change in age distribution, for 
whereas in 1936 there are approximately 10 million children under 
15, in 1976 the number has fallen to just over 4 million. Such a 
decline in population must have wide repercussions on the economic 
system. If these figures are roughly correct, wo must look forward 
to a shrinking demand for a large number of commodities and 
particularly in the demand for food. 

1 The Sociological ltcvicw, April 1934, l)r labourite. 
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Tt, may be argued 

(а) that as estimates these figures are liable to wide error ; 

(б) that if s|>ending power increased, more money would )>e 

sjient on food. 

In supixut of the former contention, the argument is advanced 
that a jieriod of prosperity would raise the birth-rate and thereby 
negative Dr lieyltourne's calculations. Certain changes in social 
outlook render this possibility unlikely even in the event of a " boom " 
lieriod. Among these changes may lie mentioned the much higher 
standard of living demanded by every class of society, the s]>read of 
birth control which is gradually |x*-netrat.jng to the working-classes, 
and the greater freedom and wider interests of women, who are 
unlikely ever again to s|>end 15-20 years of their lives I taring 
children. Further, it must lie noted that these estimates do 
not depend on an assumption that tlie tendency to limit tlie si'/.e 
of tlie family will increase. Indited, it is calculated that if present 
fertility and mortality rates were maintained, the imputation in 
Croat Britain would decline by about one-quarter in each succeed¬ 
ing generation. 

On the other hand, the argument that more money will lie spent 
on food as purchasing pow er increases is valid, but it must lie liorne in 
mind tliat, owing to I lie inelasticity of the human stomach, and to tlie 
fact that food is general I \ a first charge on t he houselioldcr’s budget, 
this increase is likely to lie less than is often assumed. Any increase 
which occurs will probably result in a, change towards more cx|ien- 
sive forms of diet rather than in an increase in bulk. In this 
respect, in so far as the change is likely to increase consuni|>tion in 
such commodities as bacon, eggs, poultry, fruit and vegetables, it 
will be favourable to their jwoduetion. 

it has been estimated 1 that the per capita consumption of food 
(1!J22 retail values) is approximately £2-1 |H‘r annum. A decrease of 
I2J million in the numlter of consumers (/nr capita consumption 
remaining constant) would therefore decrease t ho annual require¬ 
ment of food to t he extent of some £200,000,000. Moreover, the 
shrinkage in the [mpuiution under J5 would enormously decrease Hie 
demand for milk. 

While the above estimate's are crude in that they make no allow¬ 
ance for increased consumption pr capita, or for alterations in con¬ 
sumption as a result of changes in tlie age-group oomixisition, it is 
difficult to resist the belief that, on economic, grounds, there is little 
opportunity for increasing employment on tlie land during tlie next 

* Feaveryear, Economic Jourtml, Mart: It 1931 1 Sjtvwtoig tin: Motional t nromd 
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half cwrfwy, ami that the present moment is highly ino|>f>ortnne 
for cml>arki«g on a policy of I surd Settlement. Indeed, in l he fiice 
of these facts alone, without the contributing factor of fwrtlier 
mechanisation ami increased efficiency in agriculture, to maintain 
tlie agricultural population at the present k*vel wunkl Ik* no mean 
achievement. If this were done, it may Ik* noted that m 1976 (Ik* 
iMtmhcr of persons engaged in Agriculture ami Fisheries as a per¬ 
centage of those between the ages of 15 ami «C would, accepting 
l>r liCylHmriHf’s estimate of total population, have risen from 5k8 
per cent-, in 195)1 to 5 per cent, in 1976. 

tfvtpjdp and Demand. —Since 1929, 14 m? increase in agricultural 
production has been accompanied by a rapid fall in agricultural 
|>rices ami by widespread distress tlimugliout tlx* industry. In 
order to arrest tire fall in prices, qMantrtal-ive restriction of pro¬ 
duction has been a^vptied in many countries. At the same time, 
as a result of industrial uwcm ploy me ut, politicians and social 
workers have turned towards Land itetflemeni as a mctliod of cm- 
|Moving lalmur. We timl, therefore, the curious phenomenon of an 
industry laced, on the out.' hand, with the* |*‘rpk>xing problem# of 
merproduclhm ami low prices, ami, on the* other, with a movement 
which from its nature must result in as* increased oui|iul. 

Wlten sU|V|>ly and demand are out of adjustment, the condition 
may Is* describ'd aseitlicr over|>rodnction or as umkr-consumpl km, 
according to the* angle from which it is approached. Tin* condition, 
however, cannot. Is* cmn-cled l»y increasing [*od action, Iwt only 
by an increase in Hfeetive demaml. This increase in demand can 
b<* stimulated by two methods: (a) by lowering prices through 
more efficient production; suck a course will Inring (lie com huh lit y 
within tlx* reach of lower income groups, ami will also increase 
consumption in those classes who are already consumer#, or if 
demand is inelastic. Mill release purchasing jiowcr bn cm | toy meat 
on other commodities; m (h) by increasing Uk* general purchasing 
power of consumers. 

Unless spending jxrwer is increased or ousts are lowered, any 
inereasn in demaml for a particular oommodify is merely a shift 
from one commodity to another and not “ new ” demand in any 
real sense. An increase in tive consumption of a certain type of 
agricultural produce, spending power and costs remaining constant, 
can only occur at the expense c*f another agricultural or industrial 
commodity. Increased consumption, for example, of eggs and miHc 
may oeeor at tins expense of beef or mutton, and white it may lie 
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argued that tin: former comm(xlilk;.s provide a more nutritions clid, 
such a contention oilers little consolation to Ix5cl' iwoduccrs whose 
market lias been destroyer]. 

In a time of falling prices the industrialist lends to restrict 
| nod action, but t, I k; production of Use agriculturalist , at least 
during the fust, stages of a depression, tends in the opposite direc¬ 
tion. Output cannot l>e stopped on a farm as it can on a factory ; 
|*roduction is a long |a'<s;ess, and if fisc land is not cultivated if 
will quickly deteriorate. The abandonment of the farm implies 
the abandonment of the home, and it will 1x5 undertaken less readily 
than the abandonment erf tire workshop. As a result of these and 
of other factors, the farmer, in an attenqit to maintain his income, 
increases his gross output, and so aggravates the slump. At the 
present moment, by m> means all foodstuffs produced an; con 
sumed. Wls5iirt (W'ovides an outstanding example, but in this 
country Marketing Boards have; lx;en established to control produe 
tion, milk is sold to manufacture umbrella, handles at threepence a 
gallon, and vegetal tics and fruit rot, in fields and orchards for lack 
of a profitable market. While the restriction ol’ a nation’s food 
supplies may lx; socially undesirable, if its |M>pu1afk»i is insulfi- 
eiently nonrislsxl, the agriculturalist, in restricting his production, 
is only following the lead of other industries. In fact, when we 
consider that food is a lirst, charge on income, it, is ]>robahle that 
at the moment there are in this country more families with eiiqity 
grates, unsound footwear, or inadequate clothes than with empty 
stomachs, vet there is no movement towards the pnxlnefion of 
more coal, Ixxvts or suits for their consumption. 

Further, while it, is true that a rise in purchasing power will 
somewhat increase (lie demand for certain types of agricultural 
produce, tlx; hope of a trade revival provides insufficient reason 
for a [xrlicy of land settlement, as it is inqxissihle to estimate 
what, may lx> termed the |M>t.ciitia.l capacity for production of 
existing holdings. In fact, there is considerable evidence that a. 
coin| ki ratively slight rise in |wico would stimulate production, 
particularly in vegetables, milk, eggs and poultry, without any 
addition to the immlx;r of producers. This problem, as it, affects 
vegetaliies, is discussed in another chapter. 

Jnlcrvalional Uomparimux of Vonxutnjdion.- -International com¬ 
parisons of the •]#,r capita consumption of various foodstuffs are 
often used as an argument for increasing the consumption of a 
specific commodity. In this connection it, must be borne in mind 
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that as the composition of the national diet depends on climatic 
factors and on the lmhits, traditions and wealth of the people, 
international comparisons of tlwj consumption of individual items 
have little meaning. For example, egg consumption is higher in 
Canada, more pork and margarine are consumed in Germany, more 
milk is drunk in Switzerland, more horse-meat is eaten in France, 
the United States cat more fruit and vegetables, China has a larger 
consumption of rice, than Great Britain. But, if all these standards 
were adopted in this country, it is extremely doubtful if the health 
of the nation would benefit! That the general standard of food 
consumption in Britain compares favourably with that in European 
countries is indicated by the following tables :— 


TABLE TTT 

Per Caput Oonsumition or Fats in the United Kincdom, 
Okkmany and the Netherlands. (Lb.) 1 


United Kingdom > Germany ; Sellierlainh 


Ywr 

Butter 

Marga¬ 

rine 

Dm) 

Total 

Hotter 

Marga¬ 

rine 

T-nd 

'total 

Hotter 

Mavgu 

line 

Average 

1924-27 

13-4 

12-4 

8*1 

a r>‘> 

i a 4 

15 2 


30-7 

12-5 

17 7 

11)28 . 

170 

13-2 

s-l 

383 

15-7 

Mi-4- 


40-2 

12-8 

18-3 

102!) . 

17-8 

12-9 

S-(i 

311-3 

15-1) 

17-3 

S-l 1 

41-3 

12-8 

20-1 

l!)3o . 

18-5 

11-8 

8-3 

38-0 

lti-7 

17*5 

1 l 

42-3 

14-0 

10-1 

11)31 . 

20-9 

10-3 

8-3 

311-5 

lti-3 

10 2 


40-5 

15-11 

17-0 

11)32 . 

21-8 

11-2 

8-2 

392 

16-3 

17-0 

1 l 

41-4 

IS 9 

13 3 

11)33 . 

23-5 

S-4 

9-1 

•no 

1 7-0. 

134) 

7-(> 

38-2 

Dili 

III 


TABLE IV 

Per Caput Consumition or linos tn the United Kingdom 
and Uermaisy. (Numbers) 1 


Year 

Unitod Kingdom 

(i or m any 

1924 . 

111! 

117 

11)31 . 

101) 

130 

1932 . 

150 

120 

1933 . 

152 

101 ‘ 


1 Considerations on the Present Krohttum of Agricultural Protectionism. Homo. 
V>y Sir Frederick lj©ith-Koss, League of Nations Publication, 178 M. !»7, 1935, II. 
H., p. 23. 
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T.MJI.U V 


Pnk Caput Consumption op Meats is Certain Countries. 

(Ll>.) 1 




United Kingdom 




(Vrnmtty 


< 

Yoaj* 

Bra! 

and 

Veal 

Mutton 

and 

Lamb 

Via 

Meat 

Total 

Hoot 

mid 

Vwul 

Mutton 

and 

Lamb 

l 

I 1 Vuk . 

Other 

Meats 

Total 

11*27 . 

71 

27 

40 

J38 

38-1 

1-5 

I OS'S 

1-8 

110-2 

11*28 . 

71 

28 

43 

142 

40-1 

1 

1 73-2 

1-5 

110-3 

11*21* . 

70 

28 

40 

138 

430 

1-5 

i 07-5 

1-8 

113-8 

11*30 . 

00 

20 

41 

140 

30-0 

1 '5 

; oo-o 

1-8 

111-3 

11*31 . 

07 

20 

47 

143 

30-5 

1-5 

72d> 

1-4 

112-0 

11)32 . 

64 

31 

40 

144 

37-2 

1-4 

08-1 

1-2 

107-0 

11*33 . 

63 

34 

48 

145 

30-1 

15 

7**1 

1-3 

11*0-0 


TAHLK V (Continued) 





'FniTMto 



Xcthor- 

Iftnds 

Italy 

Year 

Hoof and 
Veal 

i'ork 

Mutton 
and Inmb 

Homo 

Total 

1-tcuf and 
Veal 

Boat and 
Veal 

1027 

40 

10 

0-0 

2 

70 

41 

22 

1028 

18 

17 

o-o 

4 

73 

40 

23 

1020 

40 

17 

5*7 

3 

7{> 

43 

21 

1030 

45 

18 

0-3 

3 

72 

31* 

10 

1031 

41 

20 

5*0 

3 

' 70 

35 

18 

1032 

42 

10 

5'b 

3 

70 

30 

IS 

1033 

45 

1!* 

5-0 

3 

72 

* » 



It. should he noted that a land settlement policy has not led to 
a better dietary for the German people; during recent years 
increased prices have resulted in decreased consumption of fats, 
eggs and meat. Moreover, figures for average consumption do 
not indicate the full effects of high food prices on the economic 
welfare of the population, sineo the burden of high food prices is 
most severely felt by the (tourer classes. In a memorandum on 
agrarian protection in Europe in the post-war period,- Sir Frederick 
Leith-Ross states that " detailed statistical information regarding 
changes in consumption in different social classes is not available, 
but there can fte little doultt that protection has seriously aggra¬ 
vated the effects of economic depression on the standards of living 
of the industrial population of European countries.” 


1 /fill/, p % ^4, 


2 7/n'cL, p* 24, 
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Wage Hairs and Evqdoijmr.nt. - In a small country such as 
England, whore iiKlusl-ry and agriculture lie side by side, it is 
probably impossible to maintain a largo rural population with a 
standard of living considerably lower than that of the towns. In 
the long run, a successful land settlement policy must, assure for 
the settlers a standard of living comparable with that of the 
employed industrial worker. The same problem to a lesser extent will 
arise with the existence of two groups of workers with dissimilar 
wage-earning capacity in agriculture itself. If, for example, the 
income of the agricultural labourer is maintained by statute, at a 
considerably higher level than the earning capacity of the small¬ 
holder, the demand for smallholdings is likely to decrease. The 
absence of an unemployment insurance scheme for the agricultural 
worker has hitherto given him a sense of insecurity as compared 
with the smallholder, but the propped extension of unemploy¬ 
ment insurance to agriculture will provide a considerable addition 
to the real income of the hired worker, and will place him in many 
eases in a more favourable position than the smallholder, in deal¬ 
ing with this point Professor Ashby states that " economic security 
now begins to lie with the person employed for wages rather Ilian 
with the indc|>ondent smallholder or family farmer.” 

It is the thesis of this Rejwirt, that Land Settlement on a large 
scale could not provide for the settlers a jiermanent standard of 
living comparable to that of the industrial worker unless consider¬ 
able assistance were given by the {State. Such assistance could ho 
provided in at least two ways 

(a) by a ]w>liey of high internal food prices, as in ( iermany ; or 

(b) by the provision of direct subsidies. 

The former method is one likely to be strenuously resisted by 
our predominantly urban population ; it might indeed bring about 
the desired equality in the standard of living, but it would lie by 
reducing that of the industrial worker rather than by raising that 
of the agriculturalist. The second, while probably the more economic 
ami the more socially desirable, would make Land Settlement a 
direct charge on the Exeliequcr ami would have to lie supported 
by the taxpayer. 

Marketing Boards and the Productive, Unit. —But. even if it were 
deckled to subsidise the production of certain types of food, in 
order that, the nation may lie licttor fed, the evidence does not. 
suggest, that this increased supply eoukl be most economically 
produced on smallholdings, or that, if agriculture were organised as 
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a public utility, tlie smallholding should bo the chosen unit of 
production. In fact, tike extension of Marketing Boards and of 
tiie policy of price fixing appears to favour the large-scale capitalist 
farmer working with a small profit margin on a large output, and 
deriving full advantage from modern methods of production. The 
creation of smallholdings at a time when agricultural production is 
moving naturally towards larger units would involve the creation 
of vested interests whose continued existence would depend on the 
willingness and ability of future governments to give them support, 
if the cost of this support .should become so heavy that public 
opinion insisted on its withdrawal, the reversal of this policy might 
cause widespread distress. 



CHAPTER III 


ECONOMIC CONSIDERATIONS 

Agricultural .Population in. Various Countries. -The oconomic pro¬ 
position that wo should obtain our food by the cheapest and most 
efficient method cannot easily he reconciled w ith the desire that, not 
less than a certain number or proportion of the population should 
be employed on the land. And it should be realised that, if there is 
a conflict between an economic tendency to diminish, and a political 
or humanitarian movement to increase, agricultural employment, 
the economic tendency will probably win, unless further settlement 
giv es rise to increased efficiency. 

In this connection the experience of Continental countries which 
have attempted to maintain a large rural population in the face of 
adverse economic circumstances is interesting. 

Below are given the figures of («) total population gainfully em¬ 
ployed, aiul (b) the total population employed in Agriculture and 
Fisheries in various countries for certain years. 


TAKLK I 

1*019'I.ATION K\u M!ia> IN AiiRlcilTPMK and FxsirnaTKS IN 
Various (Jountiuks 1 


i imiiiI i v 

Y«-;»r 

l’o|>nlatitm 

pimlnlly 

cmployisl 

.1 'Of mint Son 
oiO|»l«»w<l in 
Auritull uro 
rtinl KMmtm** 

Ohmijfo 
ill Ag»*i«*uJMtntl 
Population 

4- <»• 

Ayrti- ul lu liil 

1 'n[Mllal ion as 
% of |m|Mllu- 
Hull y'ainhilly 



(Mill 

000 

IMMI 

i'lli| iloyi-i 1 

Franco 

1931 

31,730-0 

9,033-5 

_ 

- 823-0 

41 -5 


1920 

31.394-1 

.8,199-9 


38-3 

Belgium 

19l«> 

3.49 l-S 

7S3-4 

- 109 8 

22-5 


1930 

3.30:7-3 

013-0 


19-1 

.Italy 

1931 

18.283-3 

10,304-2 

-2,180-9 

50-1 


1931 

17.443 4 

8,083-3 


40-3 

iJWHIIillu 

191 l 

1,230 1 

512-8 

-38-2 

•11-7 


1931 

1,30 IS 

474-0 


34-8 

Nether¬ 

1930 

2,722 1 

642-1 

+13-1 

23-6 

lands 

1930 

3,185-5 

655-2 


20-0 

Kngl.uul 

1931 

17,178-0 

1,164-2 

+ .8-0 

0-8 

and Wales 

1931 

18,853*4 

1.172-0 


0-2 


1 League of Nations : International Statistical Year Hook, 1933-31 and 1934-35. 
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It will lie seen in the preceding table that the problem of prevent¬ 
ing an absolute as well as a relative decline in the agricultural popu¬ 
lation is general in Kuro|>ean countries. In fact, except for the 
Netherlands and ourselves, where there has heon an absolute but 
not. a relative increase, there has Iveen an absolute as well as a 
relative decline in each country enumerated. In Italy, in spile of 
land reclamation and an intensive settlement campaign, the impu¬ 
tation employed in Agriculture and Fisheries has fallen by approxi¬ 
mately 2{ million, and in France by 1 million. 

While the percentage of the |K>pulation of England and Wales 
engaged in agricnlturo is low compared with Cont inental countries, 
a. more useful comparison is gained if the agricultural population of 
t he British Empire is considered. 

The following table relates to the population of the British 
Empire engaged in Agriculture and Fisheries in 1921. In order to 
effect a more accurate comparison, white and other races have been 
kept separate. 

TAB I..K .11 

Poi*ri«\TtoK cf tuk Bumsit Kmhkk kncacko in 
A muerLYcuK and Kisiikkikm, 1021 v 



Omi; ti«-it 

oim 

.■jT 

INtpulavit.ii eta. 

|*lay.-'! ill Aiaiiul. 
Inn- ttit. 1 t-'i-lx-lit- 
mill 

| Aj-rieultuvixl 1 
i as % of 
l Owupiad 
| Copulation | 

!' ~ 

A. While I'tircx. 



* 

l.'nion of South Africa 

530-X 

Pis-7 

31-2 

('mimic .... 

3,172-2 

1,110-7 

35-0 

Australia .... 

2,320-S 

.731-0 

i 22-0 

New Zealand 

SI Mi 

143-7 

2S-I 

Irish Kiie Slate (1020) 

1,30 Mi 

077-0 

i 52-1 

Kni'lanil mill Wales 

17.1TS-0 

l.l til-o 

! <1-S 

Scotland .... 

2.170-3 

2 Pi-0 

' 10-1 

Tota! . 

27.204-3 

<ftO|3-s 

1 

11. OlJu r Jlnei ». 




Co ion of Soutli Africa 

3.7000 

2,S IS O 

1 75-1 

India. (ini'. Indian States) 

140,04X0 

101.004-0 

! 72-3 

Total (other races) 

I t 1.447-0 

104,542-0 

i 72-4 

Total white amt other races . 

171,OS 1*3 

10?,550-7 

i tt^-7 




(a: 


Frmn the above lignres it will lie seen that 11-1 |>er cent, of the 
white races mid 72-4 per cent, of the other races, or rt&Tper cent, 
of the total population of the Empire, are engaged in Agriculture 
' Ijoivguo of Nations : Intematimuil Utiitietionl Yeti r llook, 1033-34. 
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and Fislxuies. In this respect it may also be noted that if a high 
proportion of the occupied population tilling the soil were a criterion 
of national progress, India would be the most progressive country 
in the Empire. 

Agricultural Employment ..—Tire main factor in rural depopulation 
Inis been the relatively low incomes, compared with oilier occupations, 
to be derived from the farming industry, while poor housing con¬ 
ditions and tJie lack of social amenities have still further accentuated 
the drift to the towns. Nevertheless, the agricultural worker until 
11»21> enjoyed fairly secure employment, but the rapid decline in the 
price of agricultural produce in the past lew years, in conjunction 
with a decrease in arable acreage, has resulted in a considerable 
measure of unemployment among agricultural laWurors. Lalxiur 
has licon the farmers' main item of expenditure, and, as in other 
industries, men, wlierc. p>ssibk\ have been replaced by machines 
in an attorn lit to reduce costs. 

The extent of employment in agriculture in England and Wales 
for the years 1924 and 1933 is given below :— 

TV HI. 10 Jli 


Aoiucuctor.vi. IOmi-i.ovm i;nt i.n Enoi.amd a so Walks, 1112-1 and I !>:i3 1 



ltcgulnr Workers 

l 

Casual 

Workers 


Year 




Males 






Total 



IVmalcs 

Total 

i 






■m 



j 

1924 

140,772 

441,191 

62,276 

644,539 

26,461 

88,533 

46,930 

161,924 i 
| 

1933 

113,589 

122, SI 9 

59.603 

•<95,211 

10,924 

78,531 

30,380 

119,835 

%JJe- 

crousc 

19 

4 

4 

$ 

59 

14 

35 

20 

i 


It is indicated by t hese figures that there has licen a decrease of 
•18,328 or 8 per cent, in the number of regular labourers, and of 
42,081) or 20 |ier cent, in tlie casual lalxiurers employed in agriculture. 
Caution must lie used in interpreting the figures for casual labour, 
as the 4t.h of June Returns in respect of casual labour may lx; con¬ 
siderably affected by earl incss or lateness of the season. If the 
comparison were made with 1032 instead of 11)33, the number of 
casual lalxuirerx would have fallen by 64,081 or 30 p;r cent. More¬ 
over, alteratkms in agricultural practice may change the rerjuin;- 
ment for casual labour at different seasons, ami tlxae is no doubt 
tiiat this has occurred as a result of the large increase in the acreage 
1 Agricultural llcturna, 1924 and 193:). 
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of sugar beet since 1021, which has increased employment- in the 
final three months of the year. As a ratult of this fact, whereas the 
casual worker in 1021 may have been employed during 3 to 4 months 
of the year, the worker in 1 IK13 has probably drained 5 to (> months’ 
employment. In dealing with agricultural employment for the 
period 1024-33, therefore, the decline of 8 |>cr cent, in regular em¬ 
ployment is the more accurate index of the real position. 

The. Value and Character of the Agricultural Output. —The question 
of the value and character of the agricultural output follows 
naturally from a consideration of agricultural employment. It is 
important to determine whether the decline in agricultural employ¬ 
ment has resulted in a decrease in the value, or more particularly 
in the physical quantity, of the agricultural output, and further, to 
examine any changes which have taken place in its character. The 
estimated value of the output of agricultural and horticultural 
produce in 11)25 ami 11*30-31 is given below :— 


TAHI.K IV 

Kstimatko Vat.uk of tiik Output of AenirrT/ruUAO and lloimei ltoral 
PkODUUJi l\ liNCCANn and Walks, 1925 and 11130-31 1 



Jlslimalt 

*<l VtUuo 

IV front hud of 
Tufctl Value 



l!i:ta.:tt 

11*2.7 

1 j!i:ui.:ii 

Liivxttx'k mul hirestock I'm- 




i 

iluctx - 

mw 

XtKHI 

«« 

«• 

i ° 

Livestock .... 

S4.21U 

04,900 

:«h 

32-1 

Milk and Dairy Products 

51,070 

54.970 

23-5 

! 27-1 

Poult t v aud lOuas 

15,200 

21.010 

0-5 

i 10 4 

Wool .... 

3,000 

1,310 

13 

l 0 

Total 

157,440 

142.250 

07-4 

1 70-2 

farm Cro/itt 





Com .... 

24,090 

9,850 

10-3 

48 

Potatoes .... 

11.830 

1 l.tlso 

51 

! 5-K 

Sugar lleet 

J.070 

0,7(10 

•5 

1 3-3 

Hops .... 

3,370 

950 

14 

! *5 

Hay, Straw, etc. 

5.110 

3,980 

2-2 

1 2-0 

Total 

45,470 

33,220 

19-5 

i 10-4 

Fruit . 1 cjctablcs,Flowers,etc. - 




1 

Fruit .... 

i 1,270 

7.S00 

4-N 

3-K 

Vegetables 

12.910 

12.270 

5-5 

1 01 

Flowers grown in the Opovt 1 



l 

and Nursery Stock . 

1,000 

1,550 

• i 

1 -S 

< daxsliouso Produce . 

4,830 

5,570 

21 

1 2-7 

Total 

30,010 

27,190 

13 1 

1 13-4 

Total, all kinds 

233,520 

202,060 

1000 

! 100-0 


1 The Agricultural- Output of Bnghmd mul Wales, 1930-31. 

B 
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Between tho two census years, therefore, the value of the agri- 
cultural output has fallen from £2:13,520,000 to £202,000,000, a 
decrease of £30,800,000 or 13 per cent. The value of livestock and 
livestock prixlucts has fallen by £15,100,000, but this group has 
increased its percentage of the total output from 67-4 per cent, to 
70-2 per cent. Within the livestock group, the value of the output 
of livestock has declined by £10,250,000 or 23 per cent., and that of 
wool by 50 per cent. On the oilier hand, the value of milk and dairy 
produce shows no change, reduction in price being balanced by 
increases in quantity, while the value of poultry and eggs has risen 
by 38 [>er cent. 

The value of farm crops has declined by £12J million or 27 |>er 
cent., and the crop output constitutes only 10-4 per cent, of the 
total agricultural output in 19.30-31 against 19-5 per cent, in 1925. 
This decline mainly occurs in the value of corn crops. 

The above changes in total value are the result of changes in 
both quantity and average selling prices. The separate effects of 
each of these two factors arc indicated below, where the individual 
items of 1925 quantitative output have been revalued on tlio basis 
of 1931 prices in order to ascertain the quantitative changes. 


TAlilrl'j V 

Quantitative Chances in AciucutTruAf. Output, 1!)25 and 1930-31 1 



Output in 19S5, 
valued at prims 
in ltlitOdtl 

Value of Out¬ 
put in ItltWI itt 

Jncivasc (-f ) 
or 

J fotttvtvwt ( - ) 

' ' .. “ " 

.OH III 

OHIO 

IV 

/« 

Livestock .... 

79,(120 

(51,9(50 

- 90 

Daily Produce 

48,7X0 

54.970 

+ 12-7 

Poultry and lOggs . 

12,910 

21,010 

-1 92-7 

Wool '. 

1,2(50 

1,310 

-I 4-0 

Total Livestock and Livestock 

__ 



Products .... 

133,570 

112,250 

1 (5-5 

Farm Crops .... 

34.810 

33.220 

4(5 

Fruit and Vegetables 

19,8(50 

20,070 

I M 

Total 3 

188,240 

195,540 

I- 3-9 


The table indicates that between 1925 ami 1930-31 there has 
been an overall increase of about 4 j>er cent, in the volume of agri- 

1 Ayricultural Output , 1930-31. H.M. Stat ionery OlHeo. 

a Not including flowors, nursery stock and glasshouse produce in respect of 
•which tho price information is inadequate. 
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cultural output, while if tlie increased cultivation of flower and 
glasshouse produce were taken into account the general increase 
would l>e greater. 

Between the two census years the volume of output of livestock 
fell by ultout 8 per cent., this reduction t>cing almost entirely duo 
to a substantial fall in the output of pig meat. As this fall resulted 
from the fact. that, in 1925 the pig cycle attained its maximum and 
in 19110-31 was at its lowest point, the reduction in pig meat does 
not indicate a general trend. If pig meat therefore is excluded, 
there has been an increase of about 7 jssr cent, in the combined out¬ 
put of other kinds of fat stock, and the general increase in the agri¬ 
cultural output is raised from 4 j>or cent, to about 9 per cent. 

It. is therefore apparent that there has been an increase in the 
physical output j>er person employed, and that the total agri¬ 
cultural production lias not only Ihjcu maintained but lias been 
increased during the period. 

Farming Area .—The farming area in England and Wales (1933) 
comprised (excluding rough grazing) 25,119,<148 acres, of which 
15,859,762 acres or 63 per cent, of the total was pasture, and 
9,249,886 acres or 37 |ht cent, was arable land (see Apjnmdix (.’). 
In addition, 5,397,776 acres were returned as rough grazing. Com¬ 
pared with 1924, these figures show an increase of 900,000 acres or 
6 per cent, in permanent grass, ami a decrease of 1,700,000 acres or 
15 }>er cent, in arable land, while the total farming area has declined 
by 750,(MtO acres or 3 [K-r cent. The decrease in arable acreage is 
the result of the low work! price of cereals, which has compelled the 
British farmer to direct his ] seduction towards those commodities 
the prices of which have remained relatively high—livestock and 
livestock products. 

The decrease of 750,0(H) acres in the farming area which has 
occurred since 1924 has been, for the most part, the result not of 
adverse agricultural conditions, but of absorption of agricultural 
land for non-agricultural purposes. The following table indicates 
the area of reclaimed land and the area of land utilised for non- 
agricultural pur]loses in each of the years 1928-34. 


Table VI— 
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TABLE Vl 


Land withdrawn from and added to Acricct-tt'ral Area, 
England and Wai.ks, 1928-34 1 


Yoftr 

Tncroaso 


Doorcases 


Reclaimed 

Land 

Buildings, 
Roods, uto. 

Wood* ftrul 
]‘Ian tat ions 

Waste and 
Vacant 

Sports 

1928 


Acres 

38,770 

*3 

Acres 

0,4JK) 

Acres 

J1,280 

1929 


39,990 

19,050 

14,430 

8,2<M) 

1930 

19,550 

41.050 

15,720 

10,550 

11,500 

1931 

14.450 

42.910 

30,050 

9,250 

11,420 

1932 . 

13,170 

35.910 

17,100 

5.990 

7.7(H) 

1933 

18.840 

41,070 

20,210 

11,730 

12,130 

1934 

14,120 

51.350 

13.510 

3,450 

10,800 


It will be observed that while an acreage of approximately 
15,000 acres of land was reclaimed in each of tlie years 1928-24, 
areas varying from 70,000 to 90,000 wore devoted annually to non- 
agrkiultural uses. Tlte net decline of 55,000 to 75,000 acres |)er 
annum accounts approximately for the 750,000 acres lost to agri¬ 
cultural production during the period 1924-32. 

Size of Holding .—The following figures show the approximate 
distribution and area of agricultural holdings of over one acre in 
size in England ami Wales in 1923. 


TABLE VII 

Number and Acreage ok Agricultural Hoi.dings in England and 
Wales in Various Size (Incurs, 1933 s 



Siz« Group 

Number 

of 

°0 Df 
Total of 

Average 

Acreage in 

each Size 

% 

Total 


Holdings 

Holdings 


Group 

Acroaizc 


Acres 

Ne. 


Acres 

Acres 

0 

Above 

1 awl not exceeding 5 

58,854 

ISO 

3-1 

215.578 

0-9 

5 

„ 20 

190,591 

25-8 

11-3 

1,135,578 

4-5 

20 

„ 50 

75,907 

178 

33 8 

2,599,253 

10 3 

50 

,, 100 

52,380 

MS 1 

72-5 

4.528,788 

18-0 

1(H) 

„ 150 

32,183 

8-3 

122-8 

3,952,072 

15-7 

150 

3(H) 

34,(i44 

8-9 

2(H)-1 

7.244.050 

28-9 


AImivc ;0H) 

11,870 

:m 

450-5 

5,155,135 

21-7 


Total . 

388,433 

100-9 

53-2 

25,143,554 

100*0 


1 Unpublished data provided by (.lie Ministry of Agriculture. 

4 Agricultural Returns , 1933. The figure for tho average size of holdings is taken 
from The Agricultural Output, 1923, and has been multiplied by tho numlier of 
holdings in each size group in 1933, to obtain an estimate of the acreage in each 
size group. 
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These figures show that 18 per cent, of the total number of 
holdings are less than 5 acres in extent ami 43-8 per cent, are less 
than 20 acres, although the former represents less than 1 |>er cent, 
and the latter only 5-4 per cent of the total area concerned. At 
the other extreme are those holdings above 300 acres which, while 
covering more than 21-7 |>cr cent, of the total farmed area, represent 
only 31 per cent, of the total number of holdings. 

Referring to Table VTT, it should lx- noted that data relating 
to hohlings of less than 20 acres in size must lx> accepted with 
caution. A considerable projKwtion of those undertakings are not 
genuine agricultural units, while others are isolated grass fields 
which may 1 h; l>cUer dcscrilx-d as accommodation pasture. For 
example, a survey of Hertfordshire 1 showed that, of the total 
numlier of holdings in t he returns of tlx- Ministry of Agriculture, no 
less than 14 }x;r cent, were private gardens and parks, 4 }>er cent, 
were contractors’, brewers' ami butchers’ yards and paddocks, 3 per 
cent, were attached to public houses, garages ami caffs, 2 per cent, 
were unoccupied or derelict, and 1 jx-r cent, were recreat ion grounds. 
IVactieully all these noil-genuine agricultural undertakings fall into 
the 1-20 acre size group, and while Hertfordshire, owing to its 
proximity to London, cannot, lx; considered representative of rural 
areas, there is sufficient evidence to suggest that alxnrt half of all 
holdings under 5 acres in size, and Iretween a quarter ami a third of 
all hohlings below 20 acres, are not agricultural undertakings in tire 
commonly accepted meaning of the term, and might with advan¬ 
tage lx; excluded from t he official returns. 

The remainder of the holdings Ix-low 20 acres in size may be 
divided into two categories, viz. (1) t he part-time holding of which 
the occupier derives his main income from other sources, and which 
is generally in the nature of an allotment, and (2) the specialist 
holding, producing fruit, vegetables, |toultry, nursery garden and 
glasshouse produce, and mainly providing full-time employment 
for the occupier, who is sometimes dc|K;ndcnt on hired lalrour. 
While there is no clear dividing line lx*tween these two groups, it 
is probable that they occur roughly in (lie pro|xtrlion of 3 to 1. 
The part-time occupier relying on some possibly non-agricultural 
source for his main income, and who frequently considers his holding 
more as a source of domestic food supply t han a commercial enter¬ 
prise, has little claim to direct attention. The socialists, on the 
oilier hand, contribute a considerable proportion ol'the agricultural 
output, and provide a surprisingly large amount of employment. 

1 Itcport Xo. IS. Kirill Ivonoinics Branch, School ol* Agriculture, ChiiiIh hlgo. 
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Tl is estimated that the glasshouse industry alone employs nearly 
7 workers per acre, and provides up to £2000 worth of produce 
per acre. 1 

In County Council smallholding schemes, the percentage of ]>art- 
tinie smallholdings in the various counties shows a wide variation 
(sec Appendix B). In the Isle of Ely, where tike County Council 
owns some 14,000 acres, apjH’oximately 75 ]*er cent, of tike holdings 
are let to agricultural lalxuners who cultivate anything from 1 to 5 
acres as a part-time occupation. Roughly 00 jxr cent, of the tenants 
oik tlkO Nottingham County Council Estate arc part-time small¬ 
holders, the majority being milkers occupying from 1 to 5 acres of 
bare land with pigs, jxvultry and vegetables, while in Flintshire 25 
per <ent. of the holdings are occupied by part-time men. On the 
otlier hand, in Dorset and East Suffolk only 5 per cent, of the hold¬ 
ings are in part-time occupation, while in Norfolk, Derby and 
Worcester the ]«ojx>rtion is 10 per cent. 

Recent Changes in Size of Holding.- -Farming practice alters as a 
result of changes in levels of prices and costs, and new systems bring 
in their train alterations in size of holding. Evon during tlie last 
twenty years, as will be seen from the following table, a considerable 
change has occurred in the number and size of agricultural holdings. 

TABLE Vlll 

DiSTKiuirnoN uy Nizis or IIor.ru no in P'noi.and and Wat,us. 




1013 a no 1933 





Acres 

ItUU 

11*33 

Chftngo 


1 

<>/ 

O 

Number 

«*/ 

,o 

Nuiubor 

Aliovc 







1 ime l not-oxtt'f'tlmg "> 

1*2,302 

21 3 

09,804 

18-0 

22,438 

5 

,, 20 

122,117 

2x-(* 

100,591 

2;VS 

-21,520 

20 

„ 50 

7S,(*27 

17-0 

70.1*01 

ID-8 

1.120 

50 

.. .. loo 

59,2X7 

130 

02,381* 

101 

1 3,01*3 

loo 

„ 150 

31 ,S3<S 

7-3 

32.183 

8-3 

I- 345 

150 

3oo 

37,593 

80 

34,044 

81* 

• 2,949 


Alrovo 300 

14,513 

3-3 

11,87(* 

31 

2,643 


Total . 

453.077 

1000 

388,433 

1000 

-47,244 


It is evident from (lie above table that a decrease of 47,244 or 
10 per cent, has occurred in tlie number of agricultural holdings 
between 1913 and 1933. Practically all this decrease has taken 

1 The. Agricultural Output, 1925. 

1 Agricultural Returns, 1913 ttml 1933. 
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place in the two smallest size groups ; the number of holdings 
between 1 and a acres has fallen by 22,138 or 2d jicr cent ., and the 
nunilier Ix'tween 5 and 20 acres by 21,526 or 18 ]*er cent., and the 
total nuinlx'r ol smallholdings -those holdings Ix'tween 1 and 50 
acres- has fallen from 202,446 in 1013 to 247,356 in 1033, a decrease 
of 18 |x>r cent. Both the number and |ieroeiitage of lioldings 
Ix'tween ltMl and 150 acres in size have increased, in spite of the 
larger number of now sma llholdings created during the jieriod. Hold¬ 
ings hIm>vo 300 acres in extent have decreased in nnmlxT. 

There are certain dangers, however, in accepting these figures 
too literally, as tliev may be infbienced by non-economic factors. 
For example, the very great decrease in the numlx'r of holdings 
Ik'Iow 20 acres may lx- attrilnited in |>art to the increasing accuracy 
of the returns of the Ministry of Agriculture in excluding non¬ 
agricult ural 1 inklings, or again to holdings Ix'ing absorlied in building 
development. near towns, which are generally encircled by holdings 
of (lie smaller type. Nevertheless, a part at least of the shrinkage 
in the numlier of holdings lielow 20 acre* in extent must lie attri¬ 
buted to the disappearance of this unit as a result of its uneconomic 
size, while tire decrease in the numlx'r of holdings above 150 acres 
is largely the result of the activities of County Councils and the 
Forestry Commission, ami of ( lie gradual decline in the number of 
large arable holdings which has accompanied t he decrease in arable 
acreage and the increase in livestock production. 

The Bulan a: of Trndv. The fact that Croat Britain has an 
adverse balance of trade with certain countries from whom she 
imports agricultural produce is often cited as a reason for expand¬ 
ing our agriculture. This argument is open to the following 
objections: - 

(1) The balance of trade between (treat Britain and any indi¬ 

vidual country is of little significance, since it is only 
part of the total annual balance of payments for the whole 
of (treat Britain’s international trade. A debit balance 
with one country may lx; olfset by a credit balance with 
another. 

(2) As a creditor nation, Croat Britain must have an adverse 

balance of trade on her merchandise account if sJic is to 
receive interest payments on her foreign investments. 
Further, as tlie hulk of these investments are in agri¬ 
cultural countries, she must be prepared to take payment 
largely in agricultural jiroducts. 
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(3) Invisible exports, such as hanking, slapping and tourist 

traffic, arc often omitted. 

(4) An ox port of gold to meet the balance of payments of a 

country on the gold standard does not necessarily mean 
that the country in question is “living on its capita]," 
as capital may be accumulating through home investment. 

(5) For a country on a gold standard, a continuing adverse 

balance of payments results in an expat of gold, which 
must l>e checked by high discount rates and lowered 
prices. But in a country no longer on the gold standard, 
at) adverse balance of payments is corrected by a fall in 
the rate of exchange, and there is no need, tltcrefore, on 
this account, for i in | torts to be restricted either by high 
discount rates or by tarilfs, unless a fall in the exchange 
rate is considered undesirable. 

Having satislied themselves .as to the unwisdom of an adverse 
balance of trade, exponents of Land Settlement proceed to explain 
the lienoiits likely to be derived from increased home' production. 
Of such an argument, the following is a fairly typical example :— 

" Ix't us sup|H>se t hat, we embark upon a jx>licy to increase the 
burning output in (beat Britain (of goods now supplied by Den¬ 
mark) by £10 million in value. As lias been shown, the iHoduction 
and Sale in (beat Britain of £10 million worth of farm produce 
would result also in the |tro<.laction and consumption in Great 
Britain of £10 million worth of British goods and services, so that 
the value of trade would increase by £20 million. This (on the 
basis that tJ6 per cent, would represent wages) would provide work 
lor upwards of 100,000 men.” 

Such an argument is entirely fallacious. In the first place, tlie 
effect, on internal trade of the -sale of £10 million worth of bacon 
produced in this country and of £10 million worth bought from 
Denmark arc identical, so that the value of internal trade is not 
affected by the substitution. It, has aj>j>are»tly lieon assumed that 
Britain has paid £10 million to Denmark and received nothing in 
return. In the second place, a net increase of £10 million in the 
value of internal production resulting from the production of the 
bacon at home could only occur («) if none of the foodstuffs used 
in production wore imported, (6) if the bacon was produced as 
efficiently as and sokl at a similar price to that imported, (c) if the 
export trjule of Great Britain was entirely unaffected by this 
restriction of imports, and (d) if all the resources used in growing 
and manufacturing the bacon had been entirely unemployed. 
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Co-operation.— The growth of op-operation in this country com¬ 
pared with that in other parts of the Empire, in the United States, 
ami on tlie (Jontinent of Biuo)»e Inis been insignilieant. The appar¬ 
ent inability of the British farmer to cn-opernic is generally explained 
as the result of an inherited! individualism and a nat ural suspicion of 
his neighbours, sometimes as a surv ival from the extreme lilteralism 
of the nineteenth century, and again as a result of t he fact t hat, 
unlike those countries where co-o|(eration has Itcen successful, 
producers are not catering for an exjMHt market. While each of 
these reasons may affect the problem, there is no doubt that, in 
spite of the rather depressing history of ca-o|(Crat ion in this country, 
the adoption of <o-o|>erative methods would prove Itenefieiul 
to the farmer. 

Some idea of the extent to which the smallholder could lie assisted 
financially by the eo-o|Knaf ive sale and purchase of hi# produce can 
Iw illustrated by comparing the difference in average prices paid 
and received for certain commodities, on 201 farms Ix'twecn 20-50 
iieres in si/e and 100 farms I etwee u 300-500 acres in size. 1 On 
these farms the smallholder paid approximately 10 jer cent, more 
for his feeding stuffs and 20 |>er cent. mine for his fertilisers than 
the large farmer, and although no measure was available, the same 
probably held for other requirements Moreover, owing to t he fact 
that the smallholder could only put. small lots of produce on the 
market, and as a result of his inferior bargaining |H»wer, he received 
some 10 |>er cent, less for his barley and 2 jxjr cent, less for his 
wlveat than farmers in the larger size group. If, for example, the 
smallholder had been able in 1032 to sell bis wheat and barley and 
to purchase his feeding stuffs and fertilisers on the same terms as 
the lug farmer, his income would have l>een increased by £15 a 
year, and these are but a few of the directions in which saving 
could be ell'ected. 

While eo-o|K'ration for the purchase of requisites has made a 
certain headway in this country, co-o](oration fur sale has made 
little progress. One of tlie most, interesting examples of the latter 
ty|(C of co-oj(eiation is found in the Littleton ami Badsey (bowers’ 
Association in the Evesham District. This society has approxi¬ 
mately -too mem I(crs, who, for the most part, occupy market gardens 
of 3-4 acres. Its turnover in 1933 was £30,000. As 50 per cent, 
of the society's trading, however, is done with non-members, it 
cannot Iks said to l(e a genuine co-operative undertaking. This 

1 Economir Journal* Dccomlx'r HKM, Son id Akjx'Hx of ftintfcllhohlmgft in tho 
Agricultural Structure/* j>. <»r»7 : A. VV. Mmy.ics-Kilchin. 
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.society buys all types of market garden produce and sells all forms 
of market gardeners’ requirements. 'J’ho association is purely 
voluntary; its meml*ers are reasonably loyal, although it is not 
uncommon to find them selling their produce away from the society 
for a slightly higher price, even if during the preceding week they 
had obtained highcr-than-market prices from the association. 
Many of the society’s difficulties are inherent in the conq>osilion of 
its membership, which is mainly drawn from market gardeners 
occupying under 10 acres each. Tire majority come from surround¬ 
ing villages, each with a different range of crops. As a result, the 
management has to deal with hundreds of small consignments, so 
that tlie total amount handled of each commodity, with the exception 
of asparagus, is not as great as that of any of the large and more 
socialised growers in Evesham and Pershorc. 1 (Consequently, 
profitable orders from large provincial buyers are difficult to obtain, 
and the saving in railway charges and in the bulking of consign¬ 
ments is not so great as if larger quantities of individual crops were 
handled. Probably one of the greatest services of tlie society is 
the fact that its presence ms a trading organisation prevents tlie 
buyers exploiting the smallboUlers in f ive district. 

In the marketing of highly perishaWe and lion-standardised 
comiuoditios such as fruit, ami vegetables, much dejiends on the 
initiative, character ami social abilities of the manager of a co¬ 
operative association. To lie successful he will require to Ik; “ a 
courageous, independent buyer - , an imaginative selk - r, ami be 
capable of shouldering responsibility.” 1 With a foundation of 
adequate known supplies and capable ad ministration, a oo-ojierativc 
society otters its memlrers such money-saving and money-making 
services as “ the bulking of produce to secure favourable transport 
rates, the classing, grading, jiroparation, pocking ami despatch of 
pro<lnco . . . the search for outlets, advertisement, ami regulation 
of the How of produce into markets in accordance with t he estimated 
demand.” 2 

In any programme of Land Settlement there would appear to 
Ik - distinct advantages in establishing hoklings on tlie colony prin¬ 
ciple in units sufficiently large to admit of efficient co-operation in 
the sale ami purchase of commodities and requirements. Nor would 
it appear that, having done so, the }K>ssi bill ties of co-operation within 
the colony are exhausted. The supply of power for cultivation, the 

1 Marketing of Fruit urnI I'njrtables, Abrams, 

- Co-iyjicrutirc Marketing. Kconomic .Sorios, No. I.p. 12, Ministry of Agriculture 
ami Fisheries. 
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gritiding ami mixing of rations, the rearing of poultry and pig stock, 
are all services, the provision of which on a co-operative basis is 
likely to increase the efficiency of the smallholder. 

It is certain, however, that co-operation, particularly on the 
selling side, will not make rapid headway in this country until 
existing suspicion and distrust has boon broken down by a moro 
philosophical system of education. At the present moment co¬ 
operation in the sense of voluntary joint action of individuals with 
common interests, for a common ptu'poxe, is unlikely to succeed, and 
any system of combined selling adopted will require to lie supported 
by an element of compulsion. In any system of group settlement, 
therefore, centralised purchase and sale, to l>e effective, must be 
inserted as a condition of tenure, and, in this ease, tlie management 
must bo responsible for finding remunerative markets. 



CHAPTER IV 


LAND SETTLEMENT LEGISLATION AT HOME 
AND ABROAD 

1. England. 

Laud SeMlement in the Nineteenth Century .— The series of Acts, 
relating to the formation of smallholdings logins with the Allot¬ 
ments Acts of 1887 and of 1800, and the Small Holdings Act of 1892. 
This latter Act empowered the Councils of Counties and County 
Boroughs to create smallholdings where a need was proved to exist. 
Capital for the purchase of land and buildings was to l>c provided 
by the State at a low rate of interest, but the purchaser was required 
to pay at least one-lifth of the purchase price. He might leave upon 
the land a jterpotnal rent equal to interest, on one-fourth of the 
remaining capital ; but the other three-quarters had to !>e paid 
off in half-yearly instalments of principal and interest. Where the 
applicant was unable to purchase land, he could obtain a holding 
on leasti. but- such a holding could not exceed Jf> acres in area or £15 
in rental. Tlie measure tlierefore aimed at the creation of small 
pi o|X'rties rather than of small tenancies. 

Between 1892 and 1902 only <>52 acres were acquired untler 
t he Act, while between 1902 aid 1906 only 138 acres were purchased 
by two County Councils. Tlie failure of the measure was largely 
due to its permissive character, anti the Act was amended in 1908. 

The Small Holdings and Allotments Art, 1908.—By the Act of 
1908, County Councils and County Boroughs wore placed untler an 
obligation to meet the demand for smallholdings, a smallholding 
being defined as a bolding of not more than 50 acres in extent or, 
if of more than 50 acres, having a rental of not more than £50. 
it ap[Miinted Small Holdings Commissioners in the various counties, 
to ascertain how far it was practicable or desirable to satisfy the 
demand. In tlie event of the Councils failing to carry out their 
obligations, the Ministry of Agriculture was empowered to prepare 
a scheme which, if the Council refused to adopt it, was to lie ad¬ 
ministered by the Commissioners, the County Council or other 
local authority being liehl resjxmsible for the expenditure incurred. 
Before a property could lie purchased, the Council had to satisfy 
28 
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tlx* Ministry of Agriculture that the aggregate rental after sub¬ 
division would be sufficient to eover all interest him! sinking-l'imd 
charges in res|>ect ol' (a) the original purchase-money, and (/<) any 
expenditure incurred in the ercet-ion or adaptation of buildings, 
together with an adequate allowance lor the cost of management, 
re]>airs, insurance and other annual outgoings. 

if, after the acquisition of tlie pro]Maty, a loss was actually 
incurred, the Act empowered the Ministry to liear one-half of the 
loss. The actual sum paid on this account up to December 11*1 H 
was £3644. Tn addition, tlie Ministry was given |towers to refund 
to the Council any cx|tenscs incurred in the acquisition of the 
land, viz. legal ex [tenses and the cost of raising loans ; tlie amount 
so paid up to Decern I ter 1 UlS was £267,67s. Liter, as it. was found 
that, tlie Councils were incurring considerable expense in adver¬ 
tising tlie provisions of tlie Act, Treasury sanction was obtained 
to tlie refunding by tlie Ministry’ of one-half of the expenditure, 
the total amount paid up to December 11*18 being £13,712. Finally, 
tlie Lind Settlement (Facilities) Act, 11*10, empowered the Ministry 
to repay the whole loss " reasonably and necessarily incurred by 
Councils in exercising their jtowers under the Act of 1908 up to 
31st March 11*11*. and the total cost incurred in this connection was 
£110,921. 

'Thus the total cost to the State of jtroviding smallholdings 
under the 1908 Act was £395,9 ; ">. r >, an expenditure of alxmt £30 jier 
man settled. Tlie total area of land acquired up to December 1918 
was 183,877 acres, of which 49,206 were hired and the remainder 
purchased for cash. This area provided 12,792 holdings, 70 |>er cent, 
of which were bore-land bob lings. 

Lind Settlement (facilities) Art , 1919.—Up to 1918, building 
costs were reasonable and loans could l>c raised at 31 ]x>r cent. After 
the war, high building costs anil abnormal interest rates made it 
inqiossibie for Councils to provide holdings without, incurring an 
annual loss. The Lind Settlement (Facilities) Act, 1919, jirovided, 
therefore, that the Ministry should repay to each Council the whole 
loss “ reasonably and necessarily ” incurred in jtroviding small¬ 
holdings until the 31st March 1926. As the system under which 
the Ministry made good those losses required detailed control of 
the Councils’ administration of their estate, the arrangement was 
purposely limited to a period of seven years, after which time 
conditions were expected to be sufficiently stable to admit of tlie 
Councils’ assuming complete responsibility. 
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From the 18th December 1918, when the land settlement 
scheme for the ex-service men came into operation, till the 31st 
April 1920, 254,145 acres were acquired by County Councils ami 
Councils of County Boroughs for smallholdings ami 16,740 holdings 
were created, of which 9073 or about 55 per cent, were bare land. 
The total number of men settled in the period was 24,319, of whom 
18,915 were still in occupation of their holdings at 31st March 1926. 
Of the 5404 men who left tlicir holdings many moved into 
lugger farms. While no figures for actual failures exist, it is 
pi-obable the number did not exceed 15 [>er cent, of the total 
number settled. 

Under the Act a definite Land Settlement Fund of £20,000,000 
was created, from which advances were made to Councils at the 
current rate of interest. The total capital expenditure was 
£15,261,000, of which £9,146,467 was in res|>ect of purchase money, 
and £5,690,548 in resect of expenditure on equipment. Of this 
total 92 per cent, was advanced out. of the Land Settlement Fund. 
In addition, up to the 31st March 1926, the Ministry furnished 
£5,211,299 under the terms of the Act, in respect of losses incurred 
in providing smallholdings. It is now paying approximately 
£800,000 annually. While this sum will decrease as short-term loans 
fall in, tlie last payment will probably not bo made Indore the 
year 2000. 

Thus the area acquired since 1st January 1908 and still retained 
by the Councils on March 1926 was 438,022 acres. The total 
number of holdings provided was 29,532, w hile the gross rental of 
the estate on the 31st March 1926 was £948,000. The gross capital 
in land and equipment was £20,750,000, about 75 per cent , of which 
was attributable to post-war land settlement schemes. 


Small Holdings and Allotments Acl, 1926.—Briefly, the Small 
Holdings ami Allotments Act, 1926, imposed on the Councils 
of Counties and County Boroughs the duty of meeting tlie 
demand for smallholdings, if possible without loss, and also em¬ 
powered Councils, with tlie approval of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
to provide holdings at a loss, when the Ministry contributed up to a 
maximum of 75 per cent, of tlie estimated annual loss. 

For various reasons, mainly because of the liability for 25 per 
cent, of any annual deficiency, few holdings were created under the 
1926 Act, the total area of new land acquired during five six years 
1927-32 lieing 30,814 acres, a yearly average of 5136 acres. This 
area lias provided 1274 holdings. 
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Cost of EaUMishm<• »l -Under (lie Small Holdings and Allot¬ 
ments Act, 1924*, (lm average capital cost of new holdings provided 
by the Councils has been fl2sf».' The annual loss in the first 
normal year has been £25, 17s. Id. jjer holding, of wliieh the 
Ministry 's contribution has Imen £19, 7s. 2<l.; as short-dated loans 
for equipment fall in the Ministry’s contribution is lessened. In 
this connection it must l*e remembered that smallholdings 
provided by the Councils range from bare-land holdings of just 
over an acre of land to 50-acre holdings equipped with house 
and buildings. In a milk-producing county, the capital cost of a 
dairy holding might amount to £2100, made up as follows :— 

Land : 40 acres at £50 j*cr acre £1200 
House: brick and tile 500 

Farm buildings =- 700 

£2400 

Therefore the greater dm | wo portion of fully equipped holdings 
compared with bare-lamI holdings, the greater die capital cost and, 
generally shaking, the greater the annual deficiency, as the rent 
received falls short of loan charges on the initial cxjienditurc. 

Return on Kxpcndilure.,- -The examination of the large majority 
of noil-self-supporting schemes formed under the Act of 19241 shows 
that the estimated net rents have averaged 3 j»er cent, on the 
capital expenditure. Ix>ans have l>een obtained throughout the 
period at varying rates of interest ; of a total o.\|»endilure of 
£1,525,000 in respect of land purchased from J9241-91 approxi¬ 
mately 

£257,000 was borrowed a t 5{- jier cent. 

£5K4,000 „ ,, 5 

£20,(XM) „ .. 4’ 

£:<7X,(KMt ,. „ 4 : > 

,CS4i,4M_KI „ „ 4.1 

The rents therefore Iiave only paid alwut three-fifths of the interest 
charges on the loans raised. 

In selecting j»ersons to be settled on the land, the 1919 Act 
required Councils to give preference to ex-service men, and further 
cmj)owere<l Councils to make guaranteed loans to their smallholding 
tenants. These loans were made by the Joint Stock Banks, under 
a guarantee from the Councils of a maximum of £1 for £1 of the 
tenant's capital. The loans were made only lor purchasing live* 

1 This tiguro has been obtained liy dividing gross outlay by tho number of 
holdings provided. A proportion of those holdings aro in part-time occupation 
und somo aro not fully equipped with houso and buildings. 
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stock, fruit trees, seeds, fertilisers and implements. In all 1605 
loans amounting to £175,838 were guaranteed by Councils to their 
tenants. The numlavr of tenants holding such loans was less than 
7 per cent, of the total number of men settled since the war. The 
total loss in connection with these loans was about £75,000, 

Area of Councils* Smallholding Estates .—The following table 
indicates the total area of land held by the Councils in England and 
Wales as smallholdings at the 31st December 1033. For County 
data see Appendix B. 


TAOLU J 
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Demand .—The following table shows the position in respect of 
the unsatisfied demands for smallholdings at the end of each of the 
seven years 1927-33. See also Appendix B, Section 2. 


TABLE II 

Numukk ok Unsatiskim) Aium.icants for Kmai.i.hoi.oinos, 1927-33 - 



Approved Appli- 
< Mints awaiting 
Holding 

Applicants awaiting 
interview or stand¬ 
ing over 

Total j 

Position at 

Doc. 31, J927 

2.522 

3,299 

5,821 | 

„ 1928 

2,320 

3.225 

5,545 

„ 1929 

2,152 

3,217 

5.369 1 

,. 1930 

1.820 

3.047 

5,487 j 

„ 1931 

2,217 

3,394 

5,011 

„ 1932 

2,059 

3.824 

5,883 

„ 1933 

1,804 

3,235 

5,094 


1 Ixmd Division Rej>ort, 1933, |>. 8, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
■* Compiled from Land Division Moports. 
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During these years there has boon a fairly constant demand for 
.smallholdings, although it is interesting to note that a fall of KO0 
occurred in the nuntlier of unsatisfied applicants between 1932 and 
1933, due to a falling off in demand. During the period 7963 
applicants wore settled, 7649 )>eing placed in smallholdings an<l 
278 in cottage holdings. 

Of the total number of apidicants during any year, approxi¬ 
mately 13*5 |>er cent, wen; settled in holdings, 25*4 per cent, were 
approved and were awaiting holdings at the end of the year, 4-5 per 
cent, were rejected as unsuitable, 161 |k;t cent, withdrew their 
applications, ami 40-5 |H-r cent, were awaiting an interview or 
standing over at the end of the year. 

Cost of IaikiL —The cost of land is influenced by a variety of 
factors. In Appendix 10 is given the average price at which lain I 
suitable for smallholdings of various typos can be bought in certain 
districts. These figures have been supplied by the Commissioners 
of the Land Division of the Ministry of Agricult ure. 

Cod of House#.— The dwellings erected on County Council 
holdings vary conshleraWy in detail, hut fall into two main classes :— 

A. Those for holdings up to about 5 awes, which generally 
com |wise a living-room, scullery and three bedrooms. As 
a variation of this, two rooms about the same size replace 
a large living-room ami a small scullery, in which case the 
cooking range and sink are in one of the rooms, but the 
washing-copper is in a separate wash-house. 

Ik Houses serving any size of holding up to 50 acres, with three 
Inxlrooms, parlour, living-room, scullery and dairy or the 
equivalent in bulk and convenience. 

The following costs of building houses of these two types in 
three districts of England have been compiled from records by the 
Land Division of the Ministry of Agriculture since the iR-ginning 
of 1934 :— 

North and Norfh-tvest Districts. 

55 4< A ” houses ; average £337 : add site works ; average £68 
37 “ B ” „ „ £502: „ „ „ „ £80 

Mast and South-east JHslricts. 

69 “ A ” houses ; average £422 : add site works ; average £581 
26 “ B ” „ „ £5191 ; „ „ „ „ £731 
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South-west and Hants Districts. 

10 “ A ” houses : a. v or age 114671: add site works ; average £80 
»“B” „ „ WOO: .. .. „ „ £54 A 

A mimlcr of cottages of the “ A ” lyi»e have Icon built in Lancashire 
without contribution from the Ministry. Cost records of those ore 
not available, but they [>rol>alilv averaged less than £400 each. It 
should be noted that building costs would bo reduced slightly if a. 
large minder of houses were built at a time. On the other hand, 
there are pros|K>cts of an all-round increase in wages of Id. per hour 
in the building trade. 

The cost of site works may lie est imated as follows :— 


Drain, manholes and ccssjxkjI . 

. £25 

Roads and paths .... 

20 

fencing and gates . . . . 

IS 

Water ; well or main (average) 

17 


£60 


The experience of the County Councils has indicated that in 
general class “ A " cottage* with site works and supplied with a 
shed or small building, cannot l>e built tor less than £500. 

Settlement under the (Jaunty Councils .—The provision of small¬ 
holdings by County Councils has l>een carried out efficiently, and 
tlic rate of settlement would appear to have l>ocn as vapid as 
economic conditions have justified. Applicants for holdings are 
carefully selected and failures, apart from the immediate post-war 
years, have l>een relatively lew. broadly speaking, the sons of 
smallholders and of good agricultural labourers have I sen the most, 
successful tenants, although lack of agricultural knowledge does 
not ap|>ear to l>e a. handicap in jHudlry or pig keeping, particularly 
if tins pros|»cctive |*oultry Ios-jm-i has l>een trained as a, carjienter, 
engineer or in some allied trade. 

The impurlaitf part played by the smallholder's wife in the 
success of the holding was repeatedly emphasised by the County 
Land Agents, and the following note supplied l»y Mr Orton of 
Glamorganshire is of interest:— 

“ The directions in which tiie smallholder s wife plays an 
important part in the success or otherwise of the holding are 
numerous and varied according to circumstances, but may l>c 
briefly summarised as follows : 

“ The feeding of poultry, small livestock, etc., cleansing of milk 
utensils, sale of produce, either door to door or in markots, are duties 
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which may in general l»e undertaken by a holder's wile, giving him 
scojks to concentrate more ujion and put his lalxuu* into the more 
arduous tasks in connection wit h and necessary lbr the good manage¬ 
ment of the holding. A wife may very often supply (lx; incentive 
or push required l>y some men lieforo they can ltccotne a success. 

In a good many cases, the holder may lie married to a farmer's 
daughter w ho is accustomed to and experienced in farm work and 
management, and in addition to consulting with and advising her 
husband in connection with the working of the holding, is able to 
render material assistance by milking, curing, making dairy ]>roduee, 
etc. It can lx? staled from experience that- in the ease of holders 
who have I ►ecu farm labourers since Itoyhood, and received little 
education, a wife, although not possessing a know ledge of farm 
work, can often assist greatly by attending to all correspondence, 
banking, aixl matters relating to rent, rates, taxes and farm 
accounts. ” 

11. (Jehmaxv. 

Settlement under Fmlerick the Greed.-— Land Settlement in 
(.lermany was begun early in the eighteenth century by Frederick 
(be (treat, who settled |>easant holdings on the waste lands along the 
tributaries of the Oder. The main object of settlement was to 
increase the rural imputation which hail l»ecn depleted as a result 
of the wars iu the Jtitli and 17th centuries. 

The colonies founded by broderick II numlmml 300,000 peasants, 
and it was stated that, at the time of his death these represented 
one-fifth of the inhabitants of Prussia. 1 The settlers were eitlier 
full-time occupiers of 5 to 20 hectares, or occupied part-time 
holdings of 1 to 4 hectares. The farms were granted on a per- 
|K»tual lease on payment, of a small ground rent, and were secured 
by special provisions against mortgaging or sale. 

After the death of Frederick II settlement ceased, and lietween 
ISlti and 1805 a million hectares of land belonging to the peasants 
were absorbed by the large estates. 

Sell lenient under Jiismarck.- —A new phase in J jaml Settlement was 
introduced by Bismarck in tins laws of 1880, 1890 and 1891. The 
jxilicy was inspired by the national danger that lay in tire great 
exodus of labourers from the provinces on the Polish frontier. 
The object of these laws was to replace the practically feudal 

* “ Homo Colonisation in cioi inivny," l 1 '. ,1. Jiulir, International Review oj Agri¬ 
cultural Economics, UI25, j>. ill. 
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conditions which then existed on (lie large estates by a system of 
peasant liol<lings “ Ivetter suited to tlie ideals of a free and pro¬ 
gressive people.” The law of 1886 indicated the main lines for the 
organisation of the settlement, and the Government Commission 
for Polish Colonisation lieeame the forerunner of the present public 
utility laud settlement societies. It was endowed with an initial 
capital of 100 million marks, later increased to Too million marks. 
ITp to 11*14 t he commission had established 22,128 settlers on an 
area of 320,755 hectares in the two eastern provinces. 1 After the 
war the majority of the holdings passed into the possession of the 
Poles. 

Tn 1800-01 Land Settlement was extended to other provinces. 
The law of 1886 dealt jvrincipally with the provision of houses for 
farm lalKiurcrs ami tlie reclamation of waste land, that of 1891 made 
possible the formation of small and medium sized Bentengiiter, as 
intermediate links lietweon the large estates and the landless 
labourer. Tlie provincial organisation of this settlement was pit 
in charge of the General Commission, an old organisation formed in 
1807 to clear up the feudal system. 

Under tlie settlement laws of J886 and 1890-01 land eouhl be 
granted in three ways :— 

(1) on lease; 

(2) as freehold against cash jvayment; ami 

(3) in the form of a itentengut, i.a. freehold against payment of 

a fixed rent charge. 

Tlie last method came to l>e adopted to tin' exclusion of the 
others. iSjvecial clauses secured that the holding was to lie w orked 
by the settler; it was open to State inspection, and to prevent 
uneconomic division a law of 1S96 established that the holding 
should pass to the principal heir. 

The Ren ton banks were rcs|>onsible for tlie payment of (lie rents 
agreed between tlie parties. T’liey ca]vitalised the rent charges by 
means of bond issues, with tlie result that ow ners of estates in want, 
of capital had a strong inducement to oiler land for holdings. 

Nevertheless, of the million hect ares of land ahsorlied by the great 
estates, less than 600,600 hectares divided in 44,000 holdings had 
been recovered in 1914, in spite of the whole weight of legislative, 
financial ami technical ability applied to tlie problem. 

The Reich Land Selllemenl Art, 1919.—The post-war legislation 
on Land Settlement is based on an Act of 1919 which outlines the 

’ ihiii., j». :m. 
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principles lor flu* acquisition of land and the organisation of settle¬ 
ment-. Tlie pm|ioso of t he Act. was to form new agricult ural hold¬ 
ings and also to enlarge |tart-time holdings, so that their occupiers 
should liecomo self-supporting. The Iks lies resjkmsible for Land 
Settlement arc tlie public settlement oompankxs set up by the 
different states and modelled on the great provincial (and societies 
in Prussia. These societies are limited companies, the bulk of whose 
capital is held by the State, the provincial (Severnincut and other 
public Indies. Dividends arc limited to 5 per cent., and tlie State 
share, together with any profit, is reinvested in the company. 

In addition to purchase in the. open market, the federal Settle¬ 
ment Act provides four ways in which land can lie acquired :• 

(1) State land is put at the disjmsal of the settlement companies 

at. a [Mice based on its not annual yield after the expiry of 
the lease, unless it is required by the State for some other 
purpose. 

(2) Marshy or waste land is appropriated at a priee based on 

net annual yields, unless the owner undertakes within a 
sjM'cilie time to put such an ansi into cultivation. 

(3) Public utility companies arc given the right of jue-ciuption 

on farms of 25 hectares or over, <>r on parts of such farms 
situated in the district of (he undertaking, and 

( I) Estates of over loo hectares are expropriated against com 
[KMisation in sjiecilkd areas. 

In certain districts, where, according to the agricultural census 
of .1907, estates of 100 hectares and over occupy more than 10 per 
cent, of the cultivated land, the owners of these estates must form 
unions (Landliefonmgsverhando) for the delivery of the land. 
These unions are required to transfer to the Land Settlement- (.\>m- 
pany land withdrawn from the large estates suitable for small¬ 
holdings. For this pui|>ose the settlement company's right, of 
pre-emption is transferred to the union which also has the right, if 
KuUioicnf land cannot lie acquired by other means, to expropriate 
part of the large estates against reasonable compensation. A union 
has fulfilled its obligation to supply land when a third of the area 
cultivated in 1907 has lieen handed over to the settlement com¬ 
panies or when tlie cultivated area of the cst;ites has been reduced 
to 10 per cent, of the total area in the district. 

There are also special measures for tlie protection of agricultural 
workers affected by settlement schemes ami for the settlement of 
such workers. 

Tlie right of settlers to soil their holding has been restricted in 
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order to )>revcnt. sj>oculation in farms, or tlieir transfer to unsuitable 
persons. If the settlor sells all or part of lus property, or docs not 
live or work iq>oii it permanently, the Settlement Act empowers the 
coinpiny to repurchase it on conditions indicated in the settlement 
agreement. The pro|ierty cannot be divided. The Act. enables 
land to be leased to agricultural workers, and finally exempts the 
settlement companies from rates ami laves. 

Finance, of laud Settlement .—The methods applied in Germany 
for financing .settlement, schemes are essentially the same as those 
in Prussia before the war. The purchase of land for settlement 
and the work involved in its redistribution demands the c.\|>enditme 
of considerable sums which cannot lie recovered until the new 
holdings are sold. For this purpose the State provides cheap sliort- 
terni credit secured bv mortgage on the estate 1o Is- broken up. 
As the settler is usually unable to pay cash for Ins holding, he 
obtains it in the form of a llenfengut, i.c. against payment of a 
fixed annuity. Long-term credit is provided by the Prussian 
Landrcntenbank, which was formed in 1!>27, to carry on t he work 
of the Prussian llcnlenbanks. 

Under the Act of July 1031 the Lamlrcntenbauks we re em- 
poweivd to issue annuity Isolds, to take up loans and to participate 
in undertakings for raising settlement loans. Since llie annuity 
Ismds are not only seemed by a first charge on the settlors’ holdings, 
hut are also guaranteed by the State, the loans raised may reach 
00 per cent, of t he mortgage value. The loans are redeemable in 
00$ years by means of a y early payment of 5 per cent, for interest 
ami amortisation. 

In order to lower the cost of building, the Prussian and Federal 
(lovernments grant t.«> each holding cheap loans of -Inoo-onon li.M. 
carrying interest at 1 per cent, and redeemable from the sixth year 
onwards at the rate of one |ht cent. At the same time the State 
gives a subsidy of 50 ]>er cent. tow arils (he cost of building ehnrehes, 
schools, etc. 

To assist the settlement of agricultural workers who have lost 
their employment as the result of the subdivision of large farms, 
the (Government can grant cheap installation loans ” to assist 
them in the purchase, of stock, seed ami manure. These loans must 
not exceed 500 li.M. per hectare of cultivated area, or a total of 
4000 li.M. per holding. 

Uemlts of Settlement. -The area of land acquired for settlement 
in Germany since 1910 is as follows :— 
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TA11LE ITT 

ArkA A<<)n«KI> M tIt SkWT.'KMKNT 1 Is* IlKRMANV, 1010-344 ’ 


Yw 

___i 

licet aivx 

Year 

Hectares 

1010-21 . | 

115.737 

10241 

11.(178 

1022 . , 

r»7,r.i i 

1027 

85,081 

1023 

mu 02 

1028 

78.1418 

1021 . 1 

33.1 S3 

1020 

117,115 

1025 . | 

30.050 

1034* 

. | 127.1 12 

1010 

30 . 


7441,840 


Tims from ] 010-30 » total of 740,840 heehues of land was 
Acquired for settlenumt, and of this no less than 032,003 hectares were 
n Prussia. The munher and mva of new holdings arc as follows:— 

TAliLE IV 

Nl'MUKlt AND A Its A <>K Nkw JloiauNtis in; Ckkmany, 1010-31 1 


V**ar 

Numhop 

Ami 

(Hectares) 

10241 . 

UKKi 

25,4044 

1027 . 

3,372 

30,704 

1028 . 

4,253 

50,0141 

1020 . 

5,545 

01,213 

1030 . 

7.441 

70.833 

mi . 

8,880 

05,033 

101031 

. 48,218 

400,403 


The distribution of tlio netv farms in the various provinces is 
shown in the following table :— 


TAliLE V 

Distkiiu tion oe Now IIoi.imncs iiv I'rovinok in (!i-:.r»i.\nv, 1010-31 3 



11431 

m2 

l!ll 41-341 

Territory 

Number 

Total Area 
(lli'i'timss) 

Number 

Total Ami 
(1lectures) 

Number 

Total Ami 
(ill'('taros) 

(iemiany 

8,880 

05,033 

7,441 

70.833 

18,218 

400,403 

Prussia 

7,757 

844,808 

6,5841 

08,812 

144,034 

434,121 

l‘rov men of 
Pomerania 
Province of 

1,083 

244,184 

1,110 

15,774 

5,801 

03,100 

iSaxony 

Frew State of 

223 

2,424 

147 

007 

2.201 

144,731 

Saxony 

2 

40 

8 

100 

50 

1,038 


1 “ Thu Rural Kxodus in Germany,” lit- H. iidker and F. YV. von Billow, Inter. 
Lab. Onioo, pp. Oti, 100, * Ibid., j>, 101, 
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The distribution of the new holdings by size has altered sub¬ 
stantially in recent years. The number of the smallest holdings 
settled annually has steadily diminislied and there has lieen, as is 
shown below, a marked tendency to establish move independent 
peasant farms. 

TAIil.K VI 

Pkkckstaok Dtstiuhi.tion of Kkw Hoi.ihnc.s »v Sizn. MHO-31 1 


Year 

1'lllltT 

2 Hectares 

2 Hectares mid 
raider 10 

10 lAeoltmss 
mut over 

MH SI-26 

401 

17-0 

33-SI 

MI27 . 

40-4 

18-8 

40-8 

1 028 . 

31-7 

20-4 

47-0 

1112!) . 

28-7 

22 4 

48-0 

l!)3o . 

22 1 

20-1 

48-8 

1031 

ir.-o 

326 

52-4 

Average - 




1010-31 . 

34-1 

22-8 

•13-1 


_ 

_ 



It is stated 2 that under present conditions of cultivation and 
marketing with land of average quality, a holding of 10 to 20 
hectares is of suitable size for a {leasant family working with a team 
of horses, and holdings of this size form the greater part of those 
settled. The holdings are generally established in a colony with the 
original farm buildings as a centre. The average cost of a 10 to 15 
hectare holding complete with land, house, building, water and 
electricity is approximately 22,000 lt.M. 

Conclusion .—.Since the time of Frederick the Croat, Land Settle¬ 
ment in Ceramny has I teen undertaken on military and social, rather 
than on oeonomie grounds. Alarm at the. exodus from the already 
sparsely populated districts ou the Polish frontier to the industrial 
west, in conjunction with a rapidly growing population in Poland, 
has led to an attempt to increase population in these areas. In 
recent years the movement has been also stimulated by the memory 
of tlio war blockade, and of the inflation [ieriod of 1923-24 when the 
value of a small plot of land was vividly emphasised, and by the 
advantage of 1 icing as far as j.iossiblc self-supporting in food in time 
of war. 

For these reasons Cermany, believing lm.nd Settlement to be an 
integral part of national defence, has decided to settle a peasant 
population at a cost. As it would be impossible to enforce such a 

1 Ihiil., )>, 102. - IUiil ., p. 106. 
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policy under fret- economic conditions, the home market has been 
protected by tarills and internal prices inereitsod to a level which 
enables the peasant to obtain a livelihood. Therefore while the 
Merman settlement schemes arc claimed to l>o self'-sup|>orUng in 
t hat they pay an economic rent on the cost of establishment, they 
are not self-supporting in any real sense bnt are paid for indirectly 
in high food prices. 

The extent of tho payment can be measured from the following 
table, where (a) the world price, and (it) the price in M or many, of 
certain commodities have been compared. 

TABI.I-: VII 

Pricks or Acuieri.Teu.vi. Cownoomiw ix Ukumasv and on 
W'oui.n M.vRKirrs, I >kck Mitr-nt 1934 ’ 


I j, 

I I 

live in l\ck 

hxnmrk por Him Kg, 

i 

(imiouny 

! World Market 

Wheat . . . ; 

2(1-55 

1 10-41 

Bye . . . . I 

Hi-55 

*>•58 

Outs . . . . ; 

11-88 

1 5-29 

Fodder Itnrlcx . . j 

15-15 

1 8-17 

Maize (Plain) . . : 

15-50 

1 5-84 j 

rattle 

82-00 

i 23-87 

Figs • j 

1 Mi-00 

28-37 

Butter . . . j 

200-00 

i 121-77 i 

hard . . . . 1 

181-00 

ti*i-8ti | 

I.Cggs (per ion) . I 

11-50 

4-97 ; 

Sugar . . . . | 

44 0 

9-17 | 


An appreciation of band Settlement as a national |M»lioy cannot 
l*e separated from a consideration of the particular ocouomie and 
social framework within which it operates. Comparing conditions 
in Mcrmany and in Britain, certain essential differences vender it 
unlikely that a similar policy would succeed in this country. 

In the fii'st. place if must bo borne in mind that Mermany has 
no colonial empire from w hich she can draw raw materials or food¬ 
stuffs, ami the w idespread growth of economic nationalism has made 
her position more difficult. Secondly, her overseas trade, as was 
shown (hiring 1914-18, is extremely vulnerable in war-time. In 
Itotli these resjieets she has a stronger argument than this country 
for a policy of economic self-sufficiency. 

Since the war, in order to find means of paying reparations and 
interest on foreign loans, she has been compelled to maintain a 
favourable balance of trade. As her exports were restricted by 

1 Agricultural Protcclionixui. League of Nations Publication, 0. 178, M. 97, 1935. 
It. B.,p. 22. 
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foreign tariffs, she has limited her imports, the bulk of which were 
raw materials and foodstuffs. The deficiency so created has had 
to l>e made good from her own soil, and this production has !>ccn 
assisted by high internal food prices. By contrast, the |x>sition of 
Great Britain as a creditor nation is entirely different, as she cannot 
receive interest on her foreign loans unless she maintains an adverse 
trade balance. As Britain herself is an industrial nation, her imports 
must take the form of agricultural products. Further, it is extremely 
doubtful whether a policy of high food prices would lx> tolerated 
in this country with its long tradition of cheap food. In Germany 
it. has been made (►ossildc by the fact- that tariffs oil food have 
been part of a national |x>liey since tlie ’eighties of last century ; 
and further, by the political weakness ami disunity of the trade 
unions. 

Moreover, under the National (Socialist < lovomment, Land Sel l le¬ 
nient in Germany lends to bo an article of faith rather than a 
!>olicy callable of economic justification. It is an outward expres¬ 
sion of the philosophy that a, nation can only remain powerful hv 
virtue of a virile |x\asant imputation. It is not regarded as a cure 
for unemployment, except in so far as it may relieve pressure on the 
labour market by stemming the drift to the towns, although it is 
linked up with various plans for the decentralisation of industry 
and the creation of certain manufacturing industries in the Eastern 
Provinces. 

111. Denmark. 

Size of Holding. —In 11*20 the total munlier of farms in Denmark 
was 205,637, ami (he aggregate' agricultural area amounted to 
31.*-2 million hectares, or apjnoxi mutely 17 hectares jjer farm. This 
comparatively large average size is due to the fact that in Denmark 
the “ lh ndebrug,” i.c. farms between 10 to (K) hectares, have alw ays 
been numerous and at present occupy two-thirds of the total agri¬ 
cultural area. One-sixth of the area is occupied by large farms 
and the remaining one-sixth by smallholdings. 

TAISI.K J 


jNi.Mluat of J.'akms in Dkmmakk uy Si/.i;, UH!> and l»2ii 1 


T (octavos 

i*-5R 

a;!- Hi 

iu-ir» 

la-OO 

:«iwi 

00- 1 20 

120-210 1' 4 " * 

| over 

Total 

I5H0 . 

■nt.sai 

07,274 

27.404 

4:t,:a>4 

22.772 

4,o:t!i 

illli 410 

2o7.!l2!* 

1 !I2!I . 

;!S,727 

71,820 

2 o.so;i 

■i a, 5<>i> 

20,117 

3.42:i 

70.7 i ;flHi 

1 



1 “Dmiinni-ks Slalislik Ain lwg, 27. 
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When the first, accurate survey of agricultural land was made 
iu 1688, about t)0 \>cr cent, of the total agricultural area was occupied 
by medium-sized farms and nearly 10 per cent, by large farms, the 
number of smallholdings being negligible. 

At the end of the eighteenth and beginning of the nineteenth 
century there was a scarcity of labour on t he large farms, to correct 
which the Government, established a large number of part-time hold¬ 
ings of 1 to.1 hectares. By Ison, 57,OOOof these holdings hail lieen estab¬ 
lished and the Government withdrew their siipfaut. but the movement 
continued, and in 1000 the numIter had increased to 2'»u,o00. Tim 
majority of these holdings. however, were in part-time occupation. 
The numlier lietwcen 0-.V« to hectares rose from uuo in 1850 to 
1)5.000 in 1000—an increase of 40,000 smallholdings in fifty years, 
or an average increase of son farms a year. 

1*11-War fjand Si'Hlcmt nf. -The Danish smallholding movement 
pro|*er began at the end <<f the nineteenth century in an attempt to 
stem tlie How of lalmur to the towns and the loss by emigration. It 
was felt that, the agricult ural worker would bo more willing to stay on 
the land if he could obtain a smallholding, and in 1804 the Govern¬ 
ment, appointed a Committee to investigate and report on the 
question. In 1800-07 a Kill, entitled the Law on Allotments for 
Agricultural Workers, was presented to Parliament. when the 
Minister of Agriculture declared that, its main purpose was to 
improve the social jtosit ion of the agricultural labourer. There was 
at. tin's time an evident reluctance on (lie part of Parliament to 
make the holdings sufficiently large to suppovl a family, and a 
maximum limit of 41 hectares was im|a>sed. 

Under the Act the applicant was required to pay one-tenth of 
the total value of the established holding, the (tovernment supplying 
nine-tenths as a loan. Interest on the loan was at the low rate of 
3 per cent., and no instalments on the loan were to he repaid during 
the first live years ; thereafter tlie loan was to he repaid by 1 per 
cent, annually. The maximum loan was fixed at. IOtH> Kroner per 
holding, and the State granted an amount of 2 million Kroner 
annually for loans during the first five years. The Act was to lie 
revised every fifth year. 

By the first revision in 1 004 the only amendment was the increase 
of the loan value to 5000 Kroner and of the annual State grant to 
3 million Kroner. But in 1000, as a result of changes in public 
policy, the title of the Act was altered to “ Law on t he Establish¬ 
ment of Smallholdings.” There was now no shortage of labour ju 
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rural districts, ami tin* development- of the co-operative movement 
had so improved conditions for smallholdings that Parliament was 
dis|s>se<I to settle independent holdings. The limit of the loan 
value, was therefore increased to 0500 Kroner, and by exceptions 
to SOOO Kroner, while owners of smallholdings under previous 
Acts were em (lowered to apply for supplementary loans. 

13y revisions of tlie Aet in 1014, 1017 and 1021 the loan value 
was continually increased up to 22,000 Kroner in 1021, while the 
yearly State grant was increased, first to 5 million Kroner, and in 
1921 to 12 million Kroner a year. The 1021 amendment stated 
that for independent holdings on good medium soil an average size 
of 7 liectares was to be preferred. 

Post-War bind Settlement .—Following the rise in price of land 
and buildings after the war, the smallholding movement was 
severely checked, the number of holdings established falling from 
an annual average of 600-700 before 1914 to 150 in 1020. To meet 
this situation, a series of Acts were passed in 1010 with a view to 
rendering the holder less sensitive to fluctuation in the value of 
land, and to make it [>ossiblc for the agricultural labourer with a 
little capital to obtain a holding even under abnormal price 
conditions. 

An Aet, under the title “ Law on the Terms for the Sale of 
Projierty in Public Possession,” made (tumble a system of State 
leasehold by wbieb the Slate placed land at the dis|K)saI of the 
.smallholders against an annual payment based ujton periodical 
valuation by the pro|ierty valuat ion committee at the current rate 
of interest. Tn order to place land at the disposal rtf the State, the 
(lovernmenl projavsed two enabling Acts : — 

(i) An Act dealing with the sale oi Church land, w hich provided 

that the glebe lands of the priesthood should gradually 

1)0 sold for smallholdings ; and 

(ii) An Act dealing with the transference of feudal lands, family 

estates and feoffment in trust to executed property. 

T’he second Act gave the possessor of an entailed estate ‘ the 
right t-o break the entail provided lie paid to the State one-fifth 
of its value (one-fourth if tlie estate was one which in certain 
circumstances would ultimately have reverted to the Crown), and 
provided he put at the disposal of the State one-third of tlie land 
in return for a proper indemnity.” 1 At the same time the life 

1 “Report of tlio Agricultural Trilmiml.” I!>2.'i. Memo. Ivy Sir William Ashloy 
on Denmark, p. 2lil. 
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tenants who did not break an entail were subjected t<> an addi¬ 
tional tax. Tin* smn thus paid to the State formed the Stale Land 
Fund and at present is a little more than loo million Kroner, and 
is to be used for the purchase of new land for smallholdings w hen 
the transferred land, together with the glelie land, has lieen sub¬ 
divided. The total area made available to the State under these 
Acts was about- 32,<KM) lieotares. 

Smallholders under the HUH Act obtained land without paying 
purchase money, ami State loans for the erection of buildings were 
offered on more favourable conditions than under the Act of JS!W>. 
Therefore the new Act stipulated that-smallholders under the former 
Act should pay interest only on that part- of the original loan corre¬ 
sponding to the cost of buildings in HU L The remainder of the 
loan was to be free of interest, but bad to l>e repaid by annual instal¬ 
ments of 1 per cent, after repayment, of the interest Issu ing part of 
the loan had been completed. 

Certain amendments were passed in March H»24 which evened 
up the economic conditions of the two forms of smallholdings as far 
as the loan on buildings w as concerned, but it still left the occupiers 
under tire HUH Act with certain advantages. Occupiers under the 
old Act were required to pay interest, on loans representing the 
market value of the land, w hile tlie .State leaseholders paid interest 
on a value determined on a property tax basis w hich was 2.'> per 
cent, and more l>elow market price. 

Nevertheless, since HUH, |>ossibly due to their more indejtendcnt 
position in case of sale, considerably more frceholdings than lease- 
holdings have been established, lit t he case of the Icasehohlings a 
right of pre-emption is reserved for the State if tin' property is to 
Iks sold either because the occupier is unable to pay tins annual 
interest ami instalments of the loan or for certain other reasons. 

The numlser of smallholdings acquired under tin- two Acts 
ln'twcen H.too and IHvfO inclusive was 19. I viz. I Uio* under the 
old Act of lsuit and 4479 under the Act of 19 hi. The total loans 
and subsidies from tjic State for the acquisition of smallholdings 
amounted 1o 20,s-.'* million Kroner; in addition small amounts were 
placed at the disposal of private settlement associations. 


Home. Atsjterlx of Ihmisk AgrinUlure .—The success of tin' Danish 
former has been in large part due to the fact that bis agricultural 
system is based on the most stable unit of agricultural production— 
the mixed arable holding. Droadly sjicaking, the aim of tlie Danish 
farmer is to grow as much LkmI as possible on his land ami feed it to 
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Jus livestock. Large quantities of fodder crops arc grown, and very 
little grain is sold olt'tho medium si?,e or small farms, while- the by¬ 
products of the butter and cheese industries are largely used in 
pig and poultry feeding. The organisations of two typical Danish 
holdings are descriltod below. 


TABLE I 


i Am. 

1 

No. 1 

(10 llcHiirt's) 

No. 2 

(fV? Uot'(di\'s) 







i Wheat 


•50 

! l!arlo\ 

1-50 

1'tMt 

Oats 

jt»0 

•50 

i<\»> 

I'OO 


; SlILMI' Beet to|-Stock . 

I'OO 

<50 

J\ ohl-rahi . 

Hitt 

•50 

Temp. Crass 

HMI 

100 

Perm. Crass 

2-00 

i'tttt 

Orehnrd ami Cardan . 

-75 

•30 

Beads and Building . 

‘ to 

40 

i Total Area 

in iki 

5-70 

! Stock. 

Namlx-r 

Number 

llorses 

3 

2 

Cows 

X 

7 

Other Cat tie 

X 

4 

Sows 

2 

1 

PoaUrv 

ion 

lOtl 


I 


An idea of the increased production of livestock during the past 
fifty years will foe gathered from the following table:— 


TABLE IJ 

Nvmbkr or Ljvkstock is Dkn.vark, IX8I-103J ' 

(In Thousands) 



' " Tito Devolopnuinfc of llauish Agricultural Production,” 8. Soronsen. Proceed¬ 
ings of the AyrtewUnral Economics Society, December 1034. 
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This increase in livestock lnts led to the increased production 
of fodder crops and of the 7-0 million acres 1 of agricultural land in 
Denmark, So ja r cent, is aral>le and under intensive cultivation. 
During the last fifty yeans the jierecntage of arahle area devoted to 
cereals has remained constant at ala ml, 45 ]K-r cent., but the area in 
root crops, including janatoes, has risen from 2-5 per cent, to over 
Is per cent, of the arable area, while bare fallow has fallen from 
11 per cent, to less than 2 ]*er cent. There has also lieen a slight 
decrease in the peruentugo of arable area devoted to rotation grass 
and clover. The increase in the total production of farm crops is 
indicated in Table III, where each crop has l>oen converted to a 
common food unit of one ton of barley. 

TAUI.K HI 

Total Ansiwi. I’uoucctios or Danish Farm Ckoih, t,S7!)-l!);<:! 1 

I Is7!*.s:t . :isiA million crop units 

; issiMH . :t-*« 

! IN!)!)-]! <03 . -MCt . 

i iooi). i:> . '>•:«» . 

I l!»l!l-23 . 7-2« . 

; M124-2S . I *M>3 . 

■ . j »0 o2 . 

Pi i ■■■■■■, ; 

Concomitant w ith this increase in the number of livestock and 
in crop production, an increase, has occurred in the productivity 
of the livestock themselves. '.Phis lias been obtained by the selec¬ 
tion of suitable breeds of stock, and by the. selection within the 
breed of the most eflieient lneudiers, For example, while between 
1881 and 1938 the numlicr of milk cows has only doubled, the pro¬ 
duction of butter fat has increased more than fourfold. Equally 
striking results have lieen obtained in pigs and poultry in increasing 
litter size and egg yield. 

The Danish farmer has further reduced his costs by the eo- 
o|>erative purchase ami sale of commodities. An idea of the wide¬ 
spread nature of the movement may be gathered from the fact that 
in 1928 

(a) 90 per cent, of Danish farmers were members of a co-opera¬ 
tive creamery, 

(ft) 40 jier cent, of artificial fertilisers were purchased through 
the Danish Co-oj»crafcive Fertiliser Supply Association, 


• Ibid. 


3 Ibid. 
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(c) 83 per cent, of all pigs slaughtered were killed in eo-ojierative 

bacon factories, 

(d) 25 per cent, of the total egg export was handled by Co¬ 

operative Associations, 

(c) 40 per cent, of the total import of feeding stuffs were pur¬ 
chased co-operatively. 

Uuliko Germany, where a high tariff policy has been required to 
maintain the rural population, the Danish farmer has been self- 
supporting until tlic recent crisis. As prices have fallen he has tried 
to maintain his standard of living by increasing his gross output 
and reducing his costs of production. Ho has increased his effici¬ 
ency by the use of scientific methods of feeding and management, 
by the. selection of suitable breeds of stock and by the application of 
pig-recording, milk-recording and trap-nesting, to facilitate selection 
within the breed, by the co-operative purchase of requirements ami 
sale of produce, by the use of selected seeds, by manuring and in¬ 
tensive cultivation and by the utilisation of by-products. 

The extent to which lie has increased his production is shown 
by the following table :— 

TABLIC IV 1 

Kxcomt >iM)M Den m auk ov H.omk-Pkoovoko Butt in;, ID co.v 


and Hams, 

AND Kons, 

1881-1933 




Butter 

Bacon and Hams 


Yoar 




_ __ 


1 

Tons 

Tons 

1000 gt. liuiuls. 

1881-85 (yearly average) 

j 

15,030 

7,940 

478 

1880-90 

i 

29.730 

23,980 

913 

isiu-or. 

1 

48,070 

41,270 

1,243 

1800-1.000 

l 

57,390 

04,800 

2.222 

1901-5 

. i 

70,041 

70,390 

3,531 

inoo-io 

. I 

90, ISO 

95,400 

3,357 

1911-15 

♦ l 

99,120 

128,840 

3.590 

19 Hi-20 

l 

• l 

50,71 Ml 

40,500 

3,507 

1921-25 

i 

109,100 

151,800 

0,307 

1921.-30 

. i 

149.700 

254,800 

0,850 

1930-33 

1 

• 1 

102,288 

340-599 

8,357 

1930 

1 

108,989 

300,388 

7,185 

1931 

l 

171,015 

370,122 

8.119 

1932 


157,798 

389,708 

9,200 

1933 

1 

150.71 1 

294,117 

8,919 

___ _ __ 

_L 

_ _ _ _ _ 


__ ...... 


The importance of tho British market to Denmark can be 
gathered from the fact that in 1930, of the total exports of butter 


» Ibid. 
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and eggs, 67 per oent. and 94 i>er cent, respectively were sent to 
Britain and practically all the exports of bacon and bams. At tlve 
same time, the fact that the Danish producer has provhied a regular 
ami cheap supply of butter, bacon ami eggs to the industrial worker 
in this country must not bo forgotten. 

In spite of the hard work and enterprise of the Danish farmer, 
however, his agriculture is passing through difficult, times. The 
heavy decline in the juice of exjxuted produce, in conjunction with 
the British protectionist | silky, oilers a grave threat to Danish 
agriculture--a threat which would appear inevitably to lead to a 
general reduction in the standard of living, probably accompanied 
by a cessation of tbe smallholding movement ami a return to less 
intensive methods of jiroduetion. During the past few years the 
annual rate of increase of smallholdings has fallen by 50 per cent., 
ami there is a tendency for the average size of holding settled to 
rise, as it becomes increasingly difficult to obtain a livelihood from 
a small area. With limited exjKuks, Denmark will lie forced into a 
policy of Industrial sell'-suflioioney for which, through lack of both 
coal and iron, she is entirely nnsuited. In so doing she will decrease 
her imports of machinery and other industrial goods. In the long 
run, therefore, it would appear that, in pursuit of a protectionist 
agricultural policy in this country, lioth tlic British consumer and 
the export of industrial goods will suffer through the loss of a cus¬ 
tomer with whom we have traded during the present century to our 
mutual advantage. 

IV. Holland. 

As a result of the high yielding capacity of the alluvial soil, which 
is extremely suitable for intensive forms of cultivation, the average 
size of holding in Holland is small, Since 1921, however, the number 
of holdings under 5 hectares has declined- -a feature shared by 
(Germany, Denmark and Britain. 


TABU-1 J 

Miimukk os Hoi.oikcs in Various Size (Utorcs, 1921 -30 1 


Hectares 

l-r> 

5-10 

10-20 

20-50 

50-100 

Over 

JOO 

| Total | 

1 ... .. J 

1921 

112,007 

4S.945 

34,509 

22,092 

2,040 

250 

1 221.019 

1930 

1 10,040 

55.500 

41,250 

24,092 

2,450 

195 

234.145 


1 Venshtgm m MaMinuKn vm <lc IHrectie van dan Lantlbouw. 1934. OepaiO- 
mont, van Keonomischo Kukcii, No. 5, pp. I .'to-131. 

1 ) 
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The rate of unemployment in Holland is high ; 400,000 arc out 
of work in a i>opulation of 8,000,000. Unlike Cor many ami Den¬ 
mark, Holland has no land settlement policy ; indeed, one of the 
main problems of the country is to prevent an increase in unem¬ 
ployment due to the decline in agricultural population. Dutch 
agriculture largely depends on Britain and Cermany for an export 
market, and sinco the adoption of a protectionist policy by Britain, 
and of currency restriction by Cermany, it lias l>een severely hit, 
particularly in dairying and horticulture. The severity of the 
decline in exports is shown by the following tables - 

TABLE II 

Export ok Buttkk in Tons, 1020-33 1 



TABLE 111 

Export or Chjskkk in Tons, 1020-33 - 


Conn trios of Import 

1020 

1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

Germany 

42,384 

30,415 

34,820 

32.222 

25,000 

Great Britain 

0,004 

0,010 

8.034 

0,175 

0,710 

Belgium 

17,007 

10.020 

17,854 

17,035 

17.315 

Franco .... 

I 1,400 

12.875 

13,784 

0,574 

0,002 

Spain .... 

3,320 

3,071 

2.207 

1,340 

1,200 

Other Countries 

11,325 

0,775 

8.732 

7,180 

B, 557 

Total 

95.815 

03,775 

80,301 

77,138 

03,012 

Value iti FI. 1000 

70,057 

07,785 

52.037 

35,020 

28,457 


It is clear from the above tables that the decline in the volume 
of exports has been associated with a rapid fall in value. The extent 

1 No. 5. p. 42 nod No. 3, ]>. 30. 

* Ibid., No. 5, p. 43 and No. 3, p. 37. 
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of the fall in the value of exports and in the price of certain vege¬ 
tables and fruit is shown below :— 


TABLE IV 


Extort of Fresh Vegetabt.es, 1929-33 1 


} Vb«i- 

| Million lvg. 

1 Million Guilders 

! 1929 

. ' 4ISO 

! 51-7 

1930 

412-9 

! 49-2 

1 1931 

337-i 

42.9 

1 1932 

. ; 304-4 

29-0 

1933 

247-4 

22-5 

1 

TABLE V 


Bricks of Fruit and Vkoktaiii.ks, 1929-32 3 


J liiMuiption 

1 

j Jtiiu 

1930 

1931 

1032 



! CM. 

CM. 

Old. 

CM. 

White Cabbage . 

. ! too Kg. 

; 10-45 

1-90 

3-22 

1-34 

Savoy „ 

. • 1(M) Kg. 

! 7*3S 

r,-j2 

3-43 

1-88 

Rod 

. • too Kg. 

j 10-09 

480 

5-IRi 

2-08 

Cauliflower 

100 Kg. 


9-74 

S-3U 

7-20 

lettuce 

. : 100 

i 0-40 

3- IK 

3 01 

3-02 

Tomatoes . 

50 Kg. 

i It 03 

12-84 

12-20 

0-90 

Cueutnlxas— 

< Hass 

1 

. l 100 

! 11-85 

10-92 

10-80 

7-40 

Outdoor 
( 'jutoIs 

I nu 



7-03 

•4*77 

5-33 

4-53 

. i 100 tillui-.lies : 5-Sll 

5-29 

Knxphorrics 

. ! 100 Ivg. 

! 12-J 7 

4 51 

4-97 

4-04 

Ki-il Currants 

. s too Kg. 

12-01 

0-24 

8-57 

7-04 

Black „ 

100 Kg. 

23-07 

In-47 

17-47 

32-1 K» 

St ra.wl lorries 

. i loo Kg. 

1 

00-91 

23-48 

12*77 

14-04 


As may 1 m? gathered from these figures the position of Dutch 
agriculture is extremely precarious, and tire Government has been 
compelled to take drastic stops to assist producers. The Agri¬ 
cultural Crisis Law, which has been passed to meet the situation, 
empowers the Minister of Agriculture to take “ whatever action 
appears necessary to assist (lie industry.” It enables him to fix 
prices, to control production, ami to forbid the export or import of 
any agricultural or horticultural com modify. The State has also 
provided large credits ami grants to the industry, and particularly 
to horticulture, to buy up and dispose of surplus produce. The 
acreage under bulbs has tieen restricted by one-third to one-half 


1 Ibid., No. 5, p, So. 


Ibid., No. 3, 1934, p. 89. 
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of 1932 area. Minimum prices have been fixed at the vegetable 
auctions, and vegetables failing to make this price must be destroyed. 
In order to subsidise exj>ort, the home butter price has been pegged 
at approximately three times tire export price. At the same time 
tire land released from the cultivation of bulbs and vegetables has 
been planted in wheat, the production of which is heavily subsidised. 
The area under wheat in Holland has increased from 45,000 hectares 
in 1929 to 145,000 hectares in 1934, while in the same period imports 
have fallen from 3 million to 2 million tons per annum—a fact which 
must still further aggravate the world wheat situation. 

The agricultural situation in Holland is an admirable illustration 
of the effect of restriction of international trade ; as her exports 
have declined, she has reduced imports and turned towards a policy 
of self-sufficiency in agricultural and industrial requirements. The 
adoption of a land settlement policy by Croat Britain would ai>pear 
of necessity to be associated with a further restriction of agri¬ 
cultural imports from Holland ; it would inevitably increase tlio 
distress of the Dutch agriculturalists and lead to a further decline 
in Dutch imports. 



CHAPTER V 


SMALLHOLDINGS IN THE COUNTIES 1 

Tins type of smallholding which is modal, i.e. most general, in any 
area is governed hy a variety of factors, of which soil and climate, 
market facilities, the security or insecurity of employment in both 
agriculture and industry, and the wealth of the local population 
are the most important. Development, is also affected by certain 
psychological influences, such as capacity for thrift, desire for 
material possessions, or for the jiersonul freedom which results from 
access to the land. llroadly speaking, however, the character of 
tire smallholding in this country has been so closely influenced by 
economic forces that, given a deserijdion of the soil, climate and 
economic status of the locality, it is possible within limits to describe 
the modal type of smallholding in the area.. 

Valors affecting certain. SmtUlhohling Ty/xv. —I n existing con¬ 
ditions the following generalisations are possible 

(1) As a result of t he limited area on which he operates, the 

smallholder must concentrate on the production of high 
value commodities. Of these, jugs, j ami try, milk, market 
garden and glasshouse produce ami fruit are the most- 
important. 

(2) Holdings on heavy land, if successful, are mainly in pasture ; 

they produce milk, pigs ami poultry, and are generally 
fairly large purchasers of feeding stuffs. 

(3) Holdings ou very light land concentrate on pigs and poultry- 

ami, where possible, add bailey and sugar beet, 

(4) Holdings on medium or good quality land permit more 

diversified cropping, ami generally contain a fairly high 
pro|M>rtiou of arable land in cash crops, together with a 
variety of livestock. The 1 letter the land the smaller the 
area required to supfiort the family. The main horti¬ 
cultural areas are on these soils. 

(5) Centres of imputation are generally encircled by small- 

* Throughout this chapter- - 

(«) Unless otherwise staled the term smallholding refers to a full-time holding. 

(6) A " bare-laud ” bolding is one net provided with buildings. 
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holdings of the smaller typo producing pigs, poultry and 
eggs, market garden and/or glasshouse produce for local 
requirements, an<l frequently milk. In certain closely 
populated districts—notably Lancashire—t-Iic small 3-4 
acre intensive poultry unit has been developed. 

(6) Downlainl holdings are mainly devoted to dairying, slicep 

and poultry keeping. '1'hc dairy holding is generally about 
60 acres in extent-, while the size of the poultry unit varies 
according to the capital investment and the production 
technique. 

(7) In lull districts smallholdings cover fairly large amis of poor 

land and are generally of the subsistence type, sheep sales 
providing t-lie main cash income. 

(8) With the advent of motor transport, and the disappearance 

of tin* tradesman's pony, t he demand for hare-land pasture 
near tlvc villages has declined. 

(9) As a result of low prices in practically every agricultural 

commodity, there is an overall trend towards an increase 
in the area of tlve j>rodactive unit. 

(10) There is a very definite increase in the concentration of 
production as the area of the holding declines, e.g. 

(a) Holdings under 2 acres derive tlicir income mainly 

from glasshouse production and market-garden crops. 

(b) Holdings from 2-20 acres may concentrate on market 

gardening, glassliou.se produce, poultry, or pigs, 
while in certain areas, near towns, milk is produced. 
In this size group, the income of pasture holdings is 
generally derived from livestock and their products, 
ami the hulk of the feeding stuffs required are pur¬ 
chased. Such a method of production may be de¬ 
scribed as flic factory system of agriculture, as the 
land is used not- to produce food but largely' for 
“ floor space.” 

(c) Holdings from 20-50 acres have a much more diversi¬ 

fied organisation. They produce milk, pigs, poultry 
and eggs, fruit, vegetables, wheat, sugar beet, 
barley, veal and fat stock, etc. On pasture hoklings 
of this size the factory system sometimes operates, 
but for the most part the agriculture is based on 
mixed arable production. A considerable variety 
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of commodities, mainly livestock or livestock pro¬ 
ducts, are cashed and a large part of the food 
consumed in their ] (reduction is grown on the 
holdings. 


The, Kaatt'.rn Prorince . 1 — The counties of Norfolk, (Suffolk, 
Cambridge, Huntingdon and the Isle of Ely are essentially rural in 
character. The province forms one of the most imjmrtant. small¬ 
holding districts in the country, and in the absence of local markets 
the average size of the smallholdings tends to l»e fairly large. The 
prevailing type of foil-time smallholding is from to to SO acres in 
extent, and is fully equipped w ith house and buildings. 

Shaking generally, (lie holding which has proved most successful 
in the province during the last ten years has been the fully e<|uipj»c<l 
mixed arable holding of 40 (o 50 acres, growing sugar beet and wire at 
or barley as cash crops, pr<iducing a variety of balder crops and 
cereals for home consumption, ami deriving the greater part, a)tout 
75 |>or cent., of its gross income from the sale of livestock and live- 
stock | trod nets. From this genera l frame a large variet y of 
organisations emerge. 

On the heavy day lands of Huntingdon and Cambridge, the 
holdings, mainly arable, are generally unsuccessful ; in 11KI2 and 
1033, w hen Jinancial returns were olttained from 10 lioldings between 
20 and 50 aercs in this district, the average family income was only 
£30 anil £46 respectively. The land is too heavy for sugar beet, 
and wltcat and I tea ns are the main crops. Few livestock are kept, 
ami th<! land is locally considered unsuitaltle for poultry. The bidd¬ 
ings are generally undercapitalised and the fields in need of drainage. 

On the chalk lands of Cambridge, w heat, barley, sugar beet and 
small seeds combine with milk, pig and poultry production. Here 
the laud is mainly arable, the pastures generally Ix'ing situated on 
the lower ground or in the villages. 

On the loam soils of Norfolk and Suffolk a mixed organisation is 
]M - aet ised in which sugar Inset, barley and wheat with, in certain cases, 
an admixture of fruit and vegetables, are the main cash crops ; milk, 
pigs and poultry arc the principal livestock enterjwises. In these 
lands the proportion of grassland and arable varies widely. On 
tin; sandy soils of the Norfolk ami Suffolk brock the most successful 
holdings are those w here tin* land is sufficiently fertile to grow sugar 
beet, ami where dairying for local supply is made i»ossible by the 

1 Throughout iliis cliuptci gt*o Aj»|>outlix V*—i\ summary of the replies of the 
County Counoil haml A}:t’iils !o n Qnosl ionmiirc. 
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presence of river meadows. There are also a number of successful 
specialist poultry holdings in the district, which, by reason of the 
light nature of the soil and low rainfall, is admirably suited for 
poultry production. 

Moving into tlic fens the holdings change their character. Tlrcir 
area tends to decrease as a result of the greater fertility of the soil, 
ami the jterceutage of arable land is higher than on the loams. 
Owing to the instability of the fen land, construction in timber and 
corrugated iron replaces tire brick buildings of tlte higher levels. 
Here the size of the holding ranges front It) to 50 acres, and wlieat, 
barley, sugar Ixet, (totatoes, carrots and mustard are important 
cash crops, while pigs are tlte principal livestock. The high pro¬ 
ductive* capacity of tlte land may be gatltcred fvom the foot. that 
yields of 8 quarters of wheat and 16 tons of sugar beet per acre are 
not uncommon. 

While, throughout the prov ince, the mixed arable holding is in the 
majority, there tire, in certain districts, holdings of a specialist nature 
which have arisen as a result of some local condition. These arc of 
varied, and often doubtful fortune. Apples, plums, strawlterries and 
a certain amount of bush fruit are grown on the greensand round 
(Tottenham in Cambridgeshire; cows awl pigs are the principal 
livestock. Here there <ne also a number of part-time or supple¬ 
mentary holdings producing strawberries, vegetables and (lowers. 
Producers in the Oottenham district have suffered severely as a 
result of low fruit prices. 

In the fens around Wished!*, which at one time was reputed to 
lx* the wealthiest town jrcr head of population iu England, (here 
is a large area under plums, apples, strawberries and other fruit, 
while hull* awl vegetable growing is becoming increasingly impjr- 
tant. A succession of unprofitable years, however, has undermined 
local fortunes, awl .smallholders in the district are in a difficult 
position. Jn recent years ( here has been a considerable increase in 
glasshouse (mainly tomato) production, while a number of producers 
arc experimenting with the {troduction of salad crops under *' Dutch 
lights.” 

A feature of the fen is the large number of part-time or supple¬ 
mentary holdings, and approximately 75 per cent, of ail holdings 
owned by tlie Isle of Ely County Council are of this type. They 
arc mainly hare land, are l to 3 acres in extent., awl occupied by agri¬ 
cultural worker’s or rural tradesmen. For t-lrc most part they 
comprise an acre of strawlterries or a larger area of land worked in 
a rotation of potatoes, sugar beet and wheat. 
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In tlte counties so far <1eali with, land suitttblc for mixed arable 
or poultry holding can be bought at £s to £17 per .‘tore, while an 
acre of market gardening and fruit land costs £25 to £30. The 
price often land ranges from £40 to £00 1 )tor acre. 

Lincolnshire .—The county of Lincoln is divided for adminis¬ 
tration into the divisions of Holland, Kcsteven ami Lindsey. In 
the Hollaiul division, the jtrcdomiiiunt soils are lcn and silt. The 
latter are probaltlv the most fertile soils in the country, and are 
capable in certain eases of producing 11 quarters of wheat, 20 tons 
of potatoes, and 22 tons of sugar boot jx>r aero. The average*, yields 
of those crops in the district arc stated to be 7 quarters of wheat 
and 12 and 15 tons res(>ectively of imtatocs and sugar l>eet. At a 
recent sale near Sutton llridge, 200 acres of silt land were sold for 
£2X,ooo. Potatoes are the main crop, while sugar boot, wheat, 
bulhs, straw lterries and vegetables are important. 

There are a larger monitor of part-time holdings in the division ; 
the Holbcaoh estate of the Ministry ol Agriculture contains 250 
holdings of this t,V|te ranging from l to 2 acres, the majority of which 
are occupied by agricultural lain Hirers. The Ministry of Agriculture 
also owns an estat c of 4004 items at Sutton I fridge, which has lteen 
very successful, the loss through non-payment of rent from 1020-32 
being less than £loo on a total payment of £130,ooO. Approxi¬ 
mately KK per cent, of the. estate is arable, of which 17*5 jjer cent, 
is under wheat, 0-4 f«*r cent. und<*r oats, 351 [tor cent. under 
potatoes, 0*3 per «mt. uikler sugar I toot, and 4-1 jter cent, is in 
strawltoiries. The 5000 acres went sultdi vided iis follows : — 

12 holdings between 5 and 10 acres. 


14 


to 

„ 15 

IS 


15 

„ 20 

31 „ 

>» 

20 

„ 3o 

S3 

' » 

30 

„ 50 


Straw I terries arc largely grown in the llol beach and Gcdney 
districts, wJiilc Indbs are eonlincd to the area around Spalding. 
During the last few years there has lteen a considerable expansion 
in glassh<tusc production and hero, as in the. Isle of Ely, increasing 
interest is Iteing taken in Dutch light cultivation. 

Passing on to the Limlsey division of Lincoln, the holdings, 
mainly of the equipped type, range from 20 to 50 acres. The agri- 

1 Those ami suhsi (|Ueiil (inures in this chuptor oil ( ho oust of lam! wore sup[jliixl 
by the Ministry of Agrh nllnio mnl Kisherii*, ami refer to May 1035. 
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culture of the .area shows considerable variation, in tlie iBoston 
district, potatoes and wheat are t he chief crops. The land is mainly 
arable, and there are few livestock. In the Isle of Axholnie, market 
gardening is practised on the warp land, which is formed of a deep 
deposit of river mud, and is in consequence extremely fertile. 
Here potatoes, celery, table beet, carrots, ]>eas, asparagus, ami salad 
crops provide the main income. Tlte produce is marketed in Man¬ 
chester and Bradford, hut during the [vast few years, producers 
have experienced heavy losses as a result of low prices ami the over¬ 
production of vegetal do crops, ami rebates of 20 per cent, in the rent 
of County Council hohlings have lieen necessary. 

On the Lincolnshire wolds, tlte fields tire big, and tlte country bas 
tlte open look of chalk laml, altbougb there are none of (he w ide 
downs which arc associated with flic chalk in the south of England, 
and the laml is more completely farmed. The medium ami large 
sized arable holding is typical of this district, while the smallholding 
usually comprises 50 acres of mixed arable land. Bariev is an 
imjtortant crop, while (Tie acreage in wheat has increased since the 
passing of the Wheat. Act. Milk ami sheep are the main livestock 
enterprises. Tlte Cliff district of Lindsey, which used to be sheep 
country, is rapidly changing over to potatoes as a result of eel- 
worm disease in tlie Holland division. 

Rents on the Jamlsey holdings range from -tos. to 50s. j>er acre ; 
175 holdings let at 40s. and 1S4 holdings let at 50s. were established 
under pre-war and [iost-\var settlement respectively. Mr Tong, the 
County Lind Agent, stated that on the Holland side of Boston the 
value of land, some of which was sold for as much as £300 per acre 
during the war, now ranged from £80 to £100 |>cr acre. The better 
situated soils of the wolds are worth from £10 to £15 jtcr acre, while 
on the high wold, and on the (day licit in the north-east, laml can 
be obtained for as little as £5 per acre. From figures provided by 
the Lauds Division of the Ministry of Agriculture, land in Lincoln¬ 
shire suitable for («) Dairy holdings, (b) Mixed arable holdings, 
(c) Market gardening, (d) Poultry (hare land) can lie obtained lor 
(a) £30 to £35, (l>) £25 to £30, (e) £75, (</) £25 resjaxtively per acre. 

Yorkshire.- In the East Riding of Yorkshire, the 50-acre mixed 
arable or dairying holding predominates. On the Council estate of 
about 8000 acres, only 20 holdings are less than 10 acres, and those 
are chiefly used for [Huiltry and market gardening. In this district 
there are no applicants for new holdings on the books of the Council. 
According to Mr Tate, the County Land Agent, few of the Council 
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tenants have prospered < luring the last few years ; the most, success¬ 
ful have been those occupying mixed arable holdings, or dairy 
hohlings of 40-50 Jtcres. The latter, however, have suffered as a 
result of the. Milk Marketing Board regulations, which have reduced 
the profits of established producer-retailers. 

In the Nor th Ruling of Yorkshire, the smallholder concentrates 
on dairying and mixed arable production. Then*, are very few 
market garden or pig and jsadtrv holdings. The usual size of the 
mixed holding is from 20 to 50 aeres. and during recent years the 
50-acre mixed holding has Iteen the most successful. 'J'hero is 
practically no demand for new smallholdings in the area. Land 
suitable for mixed arable or dairy hohlings can !*■ purchased for 
£20 to £30 per acre, wliile land for poultry, mainly in urban districts, 
costs from £30 to £45 ]*>r acre. 

Northern arid Ninth MUllanil (hnirdus. -in the county of Durham, 
the most common type of holding is the mixed arable or dairy holding 
of 50 acres, ami tlicse appear to have l>oen moderately successful 
during 11last few years. There is a considerable demand for land 
in this district., 509 applicants for 7049 acres lining on the liooks 
of tlic Council. I’lie demand has resolved itself mainly into 
two types: (a) unemployed men with large allotments or \-acre 
poult ry hohlings who desire holdings of 4 to 5 acres for the production 
of pigs, poultry ami glasshouse produce: they require capital 
and considerable practical sujiervision; or (6) 50 to 00 acre dairy 
holdings. 

in Derbyshire, CnmlKulaml and Northumlx'ilaml, the main 
Occupations of Ui(“ smallholder arc dairying and stock-rearing on 
20 to 50 acre fully cquipjxal hohlings. There arc a number of market 
garden hohlings of 4 to 12 acres at Melbourne, south of Derby, on a 
tract of loam soil, but in recent, years the demand for new market 
garden holdings has declined. 

In Nottingham, part-time pig, poultry and vegetable holdings of 
1 to 5 acres predominate. There are also a number of mixed arable 
ami dairy hohlings of to (o 50 acres, and sjiecialist pig and poultry 
hohlings of 4 to 5 acres. Mr Morris, (lie County Land Agent, states 
that during the jiast live years the part-time holdings have Icon (lie 
most successful, followed by the mixed arable holding producing 
milk. The market garden hohlings, which generally lie on the 
outskirts of the larger towns, arc losing money as tliey cannot 
successfully comjjcte with the large growers in Lincolnshire who 
semi their produce to the district. 
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Jjnnmshirc. -The most interesting feature in the county of 
Lancaster is the small intensive poultry holding. The downward 
trend of cereal prices, a good local demand for eggs, and a high rate 
of unemployment in the cotton and steel industries, which has 
compelled laliour to seek alternative occupations, have given rise 
to a large numlmv ol' these holdings. The Lancashire poultry 
holdings range from 3 to 5 acres in extent, and are provided with a 
dwelling-house, a food store and an incubator room. The annual 
rent of a 3-acre holding is approximately £35, with an addition of 
about £3 for each succeeding acre. Holdings of this nature carry 
from SOO to 1500 birds and are run on intensive or sc mi-intensive 
lines. The poultry houses are fitted with electric light which is 
used to stimulate egg ]>rod action ; in winter tliey are lit till 7.30 
at. night, ami again in the morning from 4.45 a.m. till full light. 
Tim current is swilelicd on and off by an electric clock, and is made 
to pass through a resistance, so that in the morning the light comes 
on and in the evening goes out. gradually. The eggs arc mainly sold 
wholesale at a price lixed twice weekly by a committee at the 
(.Jars tang and Preston markets. The independent, energetic and 
thrifty character of the Lancashire |>eople ensures that, for the 
most part, management is efficient, but even so, it Inis not been 
possible in many cases to avoid disease. Every effort is made to 
reduce production costs by the use of balanced rations and high 
yielding stock, but the impression w;is gained that the success of 
the Lancashire pmllry holdings has been largely due to the fact 
that during recent years the price, of cereals has fallen more rapidly 
than the price of eggs, and that in this respect, these single product 
holdings are exceedingly vulnerable. 

In the south-west of the county, the holdings are mainly arable, 
while the clay soils round Preston arc devoted to dairying. At 
Marton, near Blackpool, tliere is a tract of fertile soil in market 
gardens. In spile of what might be expected to lie a good local 
market, in BhwkjxKil, the bulk of the produce grown at Marton was 
said to !>e marketed in Yorkshire. 

It is difficult to obtain laud for agriculture in Lancashire at an 
economic price, as most, of it has building value. In the Furness 
area, land suitable for dairying or stock costs from £30 to £40 |>cr 
jiere; in the west of the county, dairy, poultry or market garden 
land costs from £40 to £00 j>cr iicre ; in the south-west similar land 
costs from £30 to £45 |»er acre; and in the east the average price 
runs from £30 to £40 j>er acre. In 1034 an estate of 47 acres was 
purchased by the Lancashire County Council for poult ry holdings at 
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a cost of £1775, and holdings wore established on this land at an 
economic rent. 

Hare-land holdings are generally successful in the industrial 
districts, where cotton operatives and others cultivate plots as a 
leisure-time occupation. The need for holdings of this nature is 
often supplied bv land-renting associations, of which a particularly 
successful example comprising WM» members is found near St Helens. 

Slaffordxltire.- In Staffordshire, one of the main milk-producing 
counties in England, the predominant and most successful type of 
holding is the mixed arable dairy farm of almut 110 acres, carrying 
almut 15 cows, 400 head of poullry and a few pigs. Of all agricul¬ 
tural holdings in the county 05 per cent, are under 50 acres in size, 
and of these only 5 jtcr cent, arc owned by the County (Council. 
If we compare this ligure with that of Cambridgeshire, where' an 
equal pro|nation of all holdings are less t han 50 acres in size*, hut 
where H4 |ier wilt, of these holdings are owned by the Council, it 
is apparent that Staffordshire is a county of old-established hold¬ 
ings. As a result of a long smallholding tradition, the Stalfordshire 
mixed holdings are mainly successful, and the (ample are thrifty and 
hard-working. 

Tliero are also a ntiml>er of J to 5 acre market garden holdings, 
but although the occ upiers are hard-working and ellieiont. they are 
generally unsuccessful. I n the opinion of Mr Hotchkiss, the County 
Land Agent, tins reason for their lack of success lies in the fact that 
they cannot comjaMe with the large and more highly mechanised 
market gardener on 15 to KM> acres, of w hom there are a nnml>cr 
in the county. Mr Hotchkiss lielievcs that the |x>sit ion of the small 
men could Ini relieved by greater concentration on fruit or glass¬ 
house (noduction. 

An affentjif has I teen made to establish poultry lioklings of the 
Lancashire ty|ie. but in cont rast to Lancashire, wit bout a ny gr<'al 
success. Eighty holdings of this tvjie have I men formed by the 
Staffordshire County Council, but, according to Mr Hotchkiss, only 
5 j»cr cent, eotihl Iks accounted wholly, ami a further 5 |H*r cent, 
reasonably, satisfactory. These holdings were occupied by men 
from the lotteries, the coal-mines and the steelworks, with a view 
to their eventually liecoming lull-time poultry kee|>eis. Owing to 
a more sanguine temperament, and to th<! fact that the |lotteries 
of Stalfordshire have been more active than the cotton mills of 
Lancashire throughout t he depression, the settlers have shown litt le 
inclination to abandon their normal occupations for the hazards of 
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x>ultry keeping. As a house and 3.1 acres of rough land suitable 
or poultry can be rented from t he Staffordshire Council for a!Mint 
i‘2'2 ]M?r annum, i.c. a rent equal to that of a similar 1 rouse in the. 
tdjoining towns, there has however been a considerable demand lor 
his lype of holding for residential purposes. 

In North and South Staffordshire, land suitable for poultry costs 
Venn £25 to £35 per acre, while the cost of dairy land in the north- 
,\csi ranges from £35 to £-15 |ieracro. Jn the urban districts land is 
li flioult to acquire and general I y carries an exaggerated building value. 

Western Counties. -The mixed dairy holdings predominate in the 
amnties of Oliesluie, Shropshire and Hereford. These are gener- 
vllv from 35 to 50 acres in extent, with alxiut 7 to 10 acres of arable 
and and fully equip |>ed with house and buildings. Holdings of 
ibis tvi*e have l>oon reasonaldy successful throughout the depression. 
The occupiers are industrious and thrifty. Jn these counties there 
is no demand for unequipjKxl land, and holdings of this type have 
had to lie consolidated and equipped. Mr Phillips, Land Agent for 
the Hereford County Council, states : “ Tt has been proved con¬ 
clusively that hare land holdings are not wanted. 'The most suc¬ 
cessful type of holding is one over 30 acres. 1/iss than that area 
is not suflkdent to keep a man in lull employment, anti lie is there¬ 
fore dependent upon obtaining casual employment from ncigliltour¬ 
ing farmers, but as their busy times coincide with his own hay¬ 
making, harvest, etc., the smallholder is not available for hire at 
the particular time his services are required.’’ 

In ( Jloueostershire there are a variety of typos of hokling. In 
the vale districts, t:lie small dairy farm of 3b to 50 acres is most 
common, while market gardening is carried on in the neighbmrhood 
of Cheltenham, Chipping Camden, and in particular at Mickkton 
on the fringe of the Evesham district. .Poultry keeping lias in 
recent years increased to a very great extent. The general improve¬ 
ment in the knowledge and methods of poultry management lias 
l>een a considerable factor in the success of these holdings. There 
is a steady demand throughout the county for lull sized equipped 
holdings suitable for dairying, while smaller holdings of 5 to 20 acres 
equipped with house and buildings for poultry are easily let;. There 
is an increasing tendency among market, gardeners to equip their 
holdings with glass, eitlier for early plants or for flowers, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, etc., and as a general rule the tenants following this 
practice are most successful. An acre of market garden la-mi costs 
approximately £60, laud suitable for dairying from £30 to £35 per 
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acre, while bare land for poultry holdings can l>c obtained from 
£18 [K'r acre. 


Worcestershire; —In Worcestershire, (he holdings are of very 
mixed type and range from 1 to 50 acres. An area of 8 miles radius 
around Evesham is devoted to market gardening. Holdings here 
range from 1 to 7 acres, wit h a modal ske of 3 acres, ami arc usually 
unequipped ; most of the smallholders live in the villages and cycle 
to work. In certain cases, houses have I icon crocks I by the tenants. 
As a result of the intensive nature of local cultivation, three acres 
provide full occupation for one man, ami a holding of this size is 
generally worked hy hand. It is estimated that, only 10 per cent, 
of the small market garden holdings round Evesham are in part- 
time occupation. There are few Dutch lights, glasshouses or live¬ 
stock in the district. Evesham now finds its main market in tire 
north and midlands, Glasgow, Huddersfield, Hirminghaui and 
Manchester lwing important consuming centres. 

During tlw past five years the district has been extremely 
depressed, and tbe County Council has practically suspended settle¬ 
ment. Holdings falling vacant around Evesham are dillicult to let., 
and several have had to l»e taken over hy the Council. The main 
causes of the depression are («■) eomjietilion from otlier areas, notably 
.Stafford ami Cheshire, (/>) the decliuc in demaml for fruit and vege¬ 
tables in South Wales, as a result of unemployment, in the mining 
industry, and (<;) as agricultural prices have fallen, competition from 
general farmers in Ihe same district who have entered vegetable 
production on a large scale. During the past live years the profits 
of the small market gardener have I wen derived mainly from the 
sale of asparagus. 

Land in the Evesham area costs £70 to £80 per acre, and rents 
range from £3 up to £6 or £7 per acre on ( lie liest land. It was stated 
that a gross income of £100 jku- acre |»er annum had been pro¬ 
duced from this land between 1030 and 1027, and net incomes up 
to £200 on holdings of three or four acres. To-day, although the 
smallImklers are experts in cultivation, it. is becoming increasingly 
dillicult for them to meet cxjyonses. 

In the other parts of Worcester, the holdings are mainly of 
40-50 acres, fully equipped and farmed on mixed rather than on 
specialised lines. There is still a good demand for this type of 
bolding, and it is tlieir tenants who have most successfully with¬ 
stood the recent periods of low prices, while occupiers in the Evesham 
district have suffered most. 
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Wanrirkshire. -On f ho Evesham side of Warwick, market 
garden holdings ranging from 1 (o 16 acres are found on tin* alluvial 
soil. On tin* day ami brash soils in tin* Ships ton district., the hole I- 
inf's, eh idly under grass, range from 10 to 50 acres, and stock-rearing 
is the main enterprise, in t he east ami iit the north of the county, 
the 50-acre dairy holding predominates, carrying from 10 to 11 cows, 
with pigs and poultry. The milk is sold wholesale except in the 
noighlHHirhood of the towns and villages, where a certain amount 
is sold retail. There are also a numlier of part-time holdings of 
1.1 to 2 acres throughout (he county. 

The (dimly Council has also settled holdings of -l to 5 acres for 
market garden and poultry keeping on the outskirts of (lie large 
towns. These have generally Ik*ou unsuccessful. Several were visited, 
and the occupiers complained latterly of difficulty in selling their 
produce. There were also a nnmlier of hare-land past me and mixed 
arable holdings, ranging from 5 (o 15 acres. Before t he war there was 
a considerable demand for this ty|»e of holding from the village 
tradesman, viz,, publican, blacksmith, carrier, etc., but I hey are 
mnv impossible to let and are being consolidated into larger 
holdings. 

fn the country districts (ho allotment schemes were generally 
neglected, and it was interesting to note that the only allotments 
under cultivation were I hose nearest t he village. 

hkcxtcrxltirt'. In tI k*- adjacent county of Leicester, milk pro¬ 
duction is tlte smallholders’ main enterprise, while a certain nmnltcr 
have taken up market gardening and |M>nl(ry keeping. Since the 
slump in price's it is felt that dairy holdings of Jess than -10 acres 
will not carry enough stock to enable a man to earn a li\ing, 
and there has )>een a tendency for Ihcin to increase in area. Tin* 
most successful holdings are dairy farms of eround 50 acres, of 
which approximately fourIift hs is in pasture mid provided with 
I I cows. 

Land suitable for market gardening in the county is limited, 
and the demand J’or market garden produce lias increased w ith the 
growing imputation. The Agent to the County Council staled his 
tenants " arc just about holding their own and there lore can hardly 
l*e calk'd contented or prosperous. Their chief grievance concerns 
low prices, including I hi' net price of milk.” 

Sor1ham)Aomhir<-. In the county of Northampton, market 
garden holdings of 5 acres, poultry holdings of 10 acres and dairy 
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holdings of 50 acres are the most, common types. During the past 
live years, the mixed farm of 50 acres, with alxiut one-third arable 
land, w here dairying, pigs, poultry and the miring of young stock 
are the main enterprises, has most successfully met, the depression. 
Mr Ceorge, Land Agent to the County Council, slates Unit '* during 
the past five years it has l>ccomc increasingly impossible for small 
market gardeners to obtain a living unless they have shops in which 
to dis)K)se of their produce, as improvement in trans|»ort has resulted 
in vegetables I icing delivered to the district by large growers at a 
distance who can produce at less cost.” In this county there 
is also a tendency, as prices fall, for the size of the holding to 
increase. 


The Home CWm/iVav- -The Bedfordshire Comity Council owns 
approximately J3,oon acres, of which about half is in market garden 
holdings in the neighbourhood of iSandy anil 1‘otton. The remainder, 
except tor a number of dairy holdings round Lighton Buzzard, are 
chieily mixed holdings of 30-50 acres. Market garden holdings range 
from 15-35 acres, and show a tendency to increase in size as fall¬ 
ing prices compel more, extensive methods of production. During 
tin; past linv years, the market garden area has Imen extremely 
depressed, and the. annual loss in tent incurred by the Council has 
increased steadily since 1930, and is mainly attributable to this 
area. Mr Mussel), the Lind Agent for the Council, stated " that 
the mixed holding of about 50 acres with little or no hired labour 
was by far the most profitable.*’ 

'I’he most common and the most successful holding in .Bucking¬ 
ham is the mixed dairy holding of about 50 acres, w ith a small area 
of arable land. There are few market gardens or poultry holdings. 
During tlx* past ten years the demand for part-time holdings has 
declined, and a large number of existing holdings of this type have 
lieen given up. 

Jn Hertfordshire, t he most successful holding is from 40 to 50 
acres in extent, farmed on mixed arable lines, and with buildings 
suitable for cows, pigs and ]K>uttry. There are also a number of 
market garden ami jxnillry holdings, hut in spite of their proximity 
to Lmdon, tenants of the former typo have experienced difficulty 
in selling certain market garden crops ; on the. whole, however, 
“ smallholders arc fairly contented and just manage to make a 
living.” 

In the adjoining county of Essex, there are a variety of .small¬ 
holding organisations. On the heavy clays of south Essex, the 

K 
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Hairy ami poultry industries have develojied in contact with the 
London market; the holdings range from 40-50 acres, approxi¬ 
mately 70 per cent, of the land Wing in pasture. In south-east 
Essex, and on the I tetter quality lands of the east coast, there 
is a certain amount, of market gardening ami fruit production : 
in the ncighbmrhood of Soutliend arc found a numb'i' of 
holdings mainly of tire part-time or supplementary tyjie. which 
produce fruit, llowers ami eggs, and carry on a roadside trade 
with passing motorists, in the William and Colchester districts, 
a system of mixed arable dairying is practised, while in the 
west and north-west of the county the mixed arable holding 
]«cdominates, producing wheat, sugar licet and a variety of 
livestock. 

The cost of land in Essex ranges from £JS for land suitable for 
mixed farming, where there is no building value, to £100 )>er acre, 
in t!»e south and south-eastern area for land suitable for market 
gardening. Land in the dairying districts around Witham and 
Colchester costs abort £30 per acre. 

The Houih-Ewlern- Counties .—The counties of Surrey, Kent ami, 
to a lesser extent., Sussex, are unique in possessing what is probably 
(lie finest local market in the country, and tiro large increase in the 
inimlier of better-class houses, which has occurred in these districts 
since the war, lias resulted in the growth of a varied community 
of smallholders catering for local needs. 

In Surrey there are two main ty|M\s of holding : on the lighter 
soils, holdings of 15 acres, producing (lowers, fruit and vegetables 
for the local market; and on t-be weak! clays, holdings of 30-5O acres 
devotcil to grass-land dairying. Between these lie a wkle vavk'ty 
of tvjxis. Shaking generally, | mul try, and, to a lesser extent, 
market garden holdings, are to lie found in ( lie neighbourhood of 
the towns. The I to 5 acre holdings have lsen very successful; the 
marketing question hardly exists, ami the smallholders have ben 
aide to retail tlieir produce to rapidly growing urban and suburban 
imputations. Recently dairymen have suite rod as a result of (he 
jwodueer retailer’s levy umler the Milk Marketing Board, and several 
of the smaller men, who hitherto found it possible to obtain a living 
from 7-8 cows and a few jmultry, are bung compelled to inciease 
the size of tlicir herd or, if they have insufficient capital to do so. 
are bung driven out of bisincss. 

The rental of a 2-acre market garden holding with house is 
approximately £33. Some imlkatkm of (lie rents obtained for 
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poultry holdings mav Ik* gathered from (ho following rents of 
individual pro] Kir tics :— 





Act t-s 

Ileal 


A 



. »-S 

£51 15 

0 

B 



. 5*8 

42 l(i 

0 

C 



. 0-2 

50 X 

0 

D 



. fit 

41 5 

0 

K 



. 5-2 

41 10 

0 

F 



. 4*2 

20 5 

0 


Those figures include the rent of a house assessed locally at 10s. 
a week. 

As a result of building development., must of the land in the 
district has building value and is dillieult to obtain for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. The rapid rise in land values is shown by the 
foot, that the Womleole Instate in the neighltetiuhoeid of Croydon, 
Woo<Imanstcrnc and 1’urley, which was purchased in 1020 by the 
Surrey County Council for £ 22 , 000 , is now worth altemt £220,000 
as building lanel. 

As a result of the levies required by the Milk Marketing Board, 
there is a tendency for the dairy herds to increase in si/c, anel w here 
possible, additional cow -stands am iK'ing built on Council holdings, 
as tenants who have the necessary capital are keeping mom eons in 
an attempt to maintain their income. In one holding of 22 acres 
visited, the monitor of cows had Ikkmi increase*d from 12 to 17 as a 
result of the milk levy. As most land in this district has a jRitential 
building value, dairying lanel on the w eald clay costs lad w een C IO 
and £50 ]K*r acre*. 

The South - Wtxlern (\mntk.H. — In Jlam|>shire, the* main tyjKis 
Ami size's e»f betiding can Ik* groujtcel as folletws : 

Dairying .... 30-50 am*s. 

Market Carden . . . 1-10 „ 

Fruit Crowing . . ,]-<>„ 

Peniltry anel Digs . . 2-0 „ 

Of tlie'se the dairy hetlelings have Iksmi most successful eluring 
die past live years, hut he*n* again there is a tendency in favour 
>f huger areas, anel bate I anel is unwanted. 'There is a certain 
unount etf glasshouse pmeludieui, anel smallholders with glass have 
letne well. StrawIterries tor the early market an* an important 
sretp, but yielets are eleelining steadily as a result etf disease. 

In Dorset anel Wiltshire*, the meala! anel most successful betiding 
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lias been the grass-land dairy holding of 40 to 50 acres. The recent 
tendency in demand has been for larger holdings, while the demand 
for areas under 10 acres is very small. It is estimated that only 
approximately 5 per cent, of the tenants arc part-time small¬ 
holders ; these occupy 5 to 15 acres of pasture and are, generally 
speaking, not successful. 

In North Devon, the mixed arable holding is most common, hut 
in the remainder of the county, dairy holdings of 10 to 50 acres and 
market garden holdings of ‘2 to 10 acres arc more favoured. Dairy 
holdings are stated to l>e the most successful, followed by market 
garden holdings, where these have been established for at least 
ton years. 30 per cent., of the tenants are part-time holders, occupy¬ 
ing about 10 acres of accommodation land, or up to 25 acres for 
dairying and cattle rearing. 

The Cornish County Council estate of 12,000 acres is roughly 
apportioned as follows :— 

IVr coat. <>1‘ Oil ill 
imml.H-r of I loMiiijis 

Dairying--from 25 to 50 acres . . .40 jier cent. 

Mixed arable from 25 to 5<» acres . . 50 „ 

Market Carden -from 1 to 5 acres . . -I 

Pigs and Poultry- from 3 to 8 acres . . 0 ,, 

Of these, the 30 to 50 acre fully equipped holding with a bias to 
dairying has been most successful. The annual income of the 
market gardener in this district dejiends on the “ hardness ” of the 
winter, and on the time and si/,e of foreign supplies of early |K>tatoes 
and broccoli. Tn the Tamar district, strawberry mildew has lieen 
prevalent and growers have changed to bulbs with very good 
results; and in the opinion of tho ('ounty Land Agent there still 
appears to lie good pros|jccts in this direction. The Council 1ms 
not purchased land in the market garden districts chiefly on account 
of its price. 



CHAPTER VI 


VEGETABLES: 


PRESENT AND POTENTI AL PRODUCTION 


ProduclioH. —It has Iw-ch ]mi tiled out. that. the smallholding, by 
rmi.ii) of its limited umi, must, produce high value commodities, 
and that the production of milk, pigs, |H>nltiy and eggs, vegetables 
and fruit, are admirable smallholding enterprises. Jt is moreover 
on the production of those commodities that any scheme of small¬ 
holdings must depend, and in an investigation of this nature it. 
is essent ial to examine t he present position of 1 hese erojis and the 
recent, trends in their prmluetion. 

In their oflieial statistics. the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries enumerate the acreage of certain vegetables, viz. carrots, 
onions, cabbages, Brussels sprouts, eaulillowor and broccoli, celery 
and rhuharh. The rapid increase in the total acreage of these 
vegetables which has occurred on .agricultural holdings of more 
than one acre in size since 11(211 is shown lielow : - 

TAItl.K I 

Acrkaok i Ninas ckhtais Vi:oi:t.uii.ks in Knoi<am>, l!)23-33' 

! i ' i 

' I It '23 l!'2!l I I !(3t> 

| I l 

i i 

Acres . j ?3.2«!( I !lli,!Mii* , !M,s2«i 
i I I 


11(31 ! 11(32 I J 1)33 ' 

/ . _ . 1 j _ ; 

I J IJ. IH>5 j I 13.30a ! HS,3(> t ' 

I ! ! 


From the almve figures it. is evident, that, the total acreage in 
vegetables enumerated above has increased by 45,01)5 acres or 
61*7 per cent, since 11(23. 

Below are given the increased acreages in these individual crops 
reported by the Ministry of Agriculture, from which it will bo seen 
that, except in the ease of onions, the acreage of each vegetable 
has shown a considerable increase. The acreage under Brussels 
sprouts was 113 per cent, greater in 15)33 than in 1923, and 
during the same period the acreage of cauliflower, cabbages, carrots, 
celery and rhubarb increased by 86, 44, 27, 38, and 43 }K?r cent, 
respectively. 


1 Atp'icuftand Return#* 
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TABLE II 


Ackkack i mukh crktaik VicoiirAiti. 

ss in Enci. 

AND. 1028 

ujhI urn 1 

Wgotahlr 

1923 

im 



nans 

HClffS 

1 

Carrots ...... 

_ _ 

9.944 

12.078 

1 27 r> 

Onions ...... 

2.324 

1.9241 

! 17 4 

( ’nldaigcx (for human consumption) . 

22.21 Hi 

32.149 

! 44-8 

Brussels Sprouts .... 

l«.S4l 

30.717 

1 M2-8 

4 'aulillowcr and Broccoli . 

10,982 

20.44)2 

i SC-2 

(Vlcry ..... 

5,:«)4 

7,332 

1 38-2 

Klmhath ..... 

O.tMiH 

8.1 Hi 

32-2 

! .. 1 

Total .... 

73,2419 

11 S.H414 

! ni-7 


It in further estimated * that the asparagus crop has been in¬ 
creased bv 500 acres during the last two years. 

As a result of those increases in acreage, huge quantit ies of vege¬ 
tables have l)eeii thrown on the market, and there is, at the moment, 
strong evidence of overproduction in certain crops, particularly 
in vegetables of the more common tyj>e. At the same time, signs 
of overproduction are appearing in certain semi-luxury crops; it 
was repeatedly stated that the production of both celery and 
asparagus is rapidly reaching a point when the price received will 
Ik* unsatisfactory to the grower. 

The cost of an individual crop of I Brussels sprouts in the years 
11129 to 1933, together with tho total receipts during each year, 
is given below. These figures were submitted by a Bedfordshire 
grow er whose efficiency ami good faith is vouched for by Mr Bussell, 
the County Land Agent. 

TABLE 111 

Expskditiki-: and I ncom io t'ltoM Biuxscj.s Simumtx Crocs, 1929-31 


- ... 

... 

— ... 

— - 

• — 




T 

>tal 

1 Total 

i Profit or Loss 

Year 

AcrrM*re 


I Krrt'ipts 

• per m ru 

___ I_ 


pot 

tu-r*> 

par arm; 

i -| or - 

1929 . 1 

3 

<22 

la 10 

f 

1 C28 |0 || 

! 

i tr> 10 i 

1934) . i 

-1 

19 

4) II 

, 23 0 2 

i 3 19 3 

1931 . i 

4| 

Hi 

13 4i 

17 3 4 

• -i <» 9 14) 

1932 . ! 

3' 

20 

8 4 

1 18 13 4 

; i is o 

1933 . ' 

‘ 

18 

4 4 

! 17 18 10 

4) 5 )i 

1934 

__ _ J_ 

i) 

17 

14) 0 

11 18 9 

i - 011 3 


During the three years 1929-31 this grower, whose experience was 
held to lx) fairly typical of that of other producers in the district, 
showed a small profit on his sprout crop, but during the last throe 
1 Aijriniltttrtil Jhlurti.s\ J 923 and 1933. 

* A. V. Otunpliell, Markets Division, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 
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veal's lie lias made a loss. Around Evesham, where cultivation is 
more intensive than in Bedford,the average cost of growing Brussels 
sprouts a|>|>ears to lie, 1st ween C >'A am I C27 |X-r acre, while the aver¬ 
age gross return after paying carriage and commission is stated to 
have been around £2n per acre. 

H emerged from conversation with growers, La ml Agents, and 
ofiieials of tlx Minist ry of Agriculture, that there is a definite over¬ 
production in the vegetable industry, ami that any further expan¬ 
sion, at least in the more common tyjie of vegetables, would l>c harm¬ 
ful to existing |H'oducors (.'rowers, Iwith in the Evesham and 
Bedfordshire districts, a ere of t he opinion that a vegetable mar¬ 
keting seheme with some restrict ion of acreage was essential. 

The following statements by (lie Land Agents rcs|winsib]c for 
t-lie (Vanity Council Smallholding Estates throw further light on 
tJie present position of market gardeners. These gentlemen are 
toget her responsible lor the administration of XX,9oo acres in small- 
hohliugs having an aggregate rent roll of .Llsx,xtx>. 

Jii answer to the ipicstinu as to whether there was any evidence 
of overproduction in market garden crops. Mr Hill (Worcester) 
wrote,: " Yes, very much so. During the last fifteen years the area 
under market garden crops in the Evesham area has horn more than 
doubled, lit auv favourable season, crops such as peas, beans, 
cabbages, sprouts are almost worthless—hardly paying tlx cost of 
picking--as si am as the general main crop is ready for marketing. 
This now seems to lx a definite fact each year.” 

Mr Morris (Nottingham) : ” The Council do not have many 
market garden holdings, hut there is a group of market gardeners 
near the city from whom f have received numerous complaints that 
they cannot get rid of the produce as they could a few years ago, 
and that Lincolnshire grown produce, dumped on the Nottingham 
market, has ruined local production.” 

Mr George (Northampton) : “ Jt has become almost imjxssible 
for small market gardeners to get a living unless they have shops 
in which to dispose of their produce. Tlx improvement in trans¬ 
port has resulted in vegetables lieing delivered into the district by 
large growers at a distance, w ho can produce at less cost.” 

Mr Wisliey (Bast Suffolk) ohservcil that fruit, and vegetables 
are becoming extensively grown by the larger type of farmer with 
whom the smallholder is unable to compete.” 

Mr Turner (Hertfordshire) states that in his district “ at certain 
times of the year, market garden crops cannot lx- sold at all.” 

Mr Ellis (Norfolk) states that in his district “ there has been very 
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definite overproduction in blank currants, am I that as a result of 
unreimmerativc prices, acres of buslies have l>cen grubbed up.” 

Mr Small (Kesteven) states “ in this district carrots arc now 
being sokl at 30s. a ton for stock feed, while very poor prices wore 
received for tlie green |vea crop.” 

Mr Every-Clay ton (Monmouth) states that in his district “ the 
market for market garden produce is alfectcd by the widespread 
unemployment prevailing in South Wales, and there is competition 
from the Evesham district, with which Monmouthshire growers 
find it difficult to cope.” 

Of the market garden holdings in Ofomestorshire the Land 
Agent writes : “ There is an increasing tendency among tenants to 
equip t heir holdings with glass, either lor early plants, or for flow ers, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, etc., and as a general rule, the tenants follow¬ 
ing this practice ait- the most successful.” 

Mr H. C. Tong (Lindsey Division, jjncolnsliire) writes: “We 
have no smallholdings cultivated purely as market gardens, but at 
the present t ime in the local markets there is a surplus of nearly all 
market garden produce.” 

Mr .Russell (Bedford) states that there is a very definite' over¬ 
production of market garden produce in Bedford. Of the total area 
of 13,000 acres administered by the County Council, approximately 
half is in ma rket gardens ; during each of the last four years, reba tes 
in rent of 10 to 15 |>or cent, have l>een allowed, while the estate has 
cost the ratepayers approximately £15,000. 

Mi - Layston (Devon). “ Apples have lnion unsaleable and giwn 
crops have l>een sold at unrcinmicrativc prices owing to over¬ 
production. Large, farms are now growing market garden crops.” 

When asked what size and type of holding in Worcester has been 
most successful during the past five years, Mr Hill wrote : ” The 
ordinary mixed farm holding has been most successful. Wo have 
very few tenants who go in entirely for milk, most, of them produce 
a little, but. rely on stock-rearing, sheep and general farming for 
their living, and these tenants seem to have done lx\st. lip to five 
years ago our market gardening smallholders were the most success¬ 
ful, but this branch has ln'cn very much over done, ami the last 
three years have lieeii disastrous for this class of smallholder.” 

Value of Sv-ppUen. —Settlement, particularly of the 3-5 acre 
type, prcsupfHiscs that the smallholders will obtain a considerable 
part of their income from the production of vegetables, and emphasis 
is laid on the possibility of increasing production, particularly of 
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the luxury unci out-of-season type. Jt is believed that increased 
consumption will follow increased production at a (trice profitable 
to the grower. 

lfow far has this lioliel' a basis in fact ? 

In 11133 the vegetable production of England and Wales was 
estimated 1 at approximately £24,000,000 ; of this amount approxi¬ 
mately f*0 jail* cent, or £12,000,000 was produced in private gardens 
and allotments, while tin- remaining £12,000,000 was produced by 
commercial growers. Of this commercial production, it is estimated 
that approximately .>0 per cent, or £0,000,000 is sold direct from 
the producer to retailor or consumer, while £0,000,OOO passes through 
the wholesale markets. Of these figures, probably the most sur¬ 
prising is that for the high value of vegetables grown privately, and 
this fact must considerably limit the |H>ssibility of commercial ex¬ 
pansion, particularly of vegetables of the more common type. The 
reduction in the jieritiissiblo numlier of houses (>er acre in town- 
planning schemes lias stimulated the garden production of vege¬ 
tables, and this must be taken into account in any estimate of 
future production. 

In 1031, .CUM " million worth of vegetables, including tomatoes 
to the value of £-Hi million, were imported into this country. In 
11133, mainly as a result of the Horticultural Duties Act (11)30-31), 
which imposed certain duties on various types of horticultural pro¬ 
ducts, imjMiits fell to £!KSf> million. 

in order to indicate t he lines along which home production could 
l>e increased in the event of the total exclusion of vegetable imports, 
the im (torts for 11)33 are analysed I stow : — 

TA1U.K IV 

IMI'OKTS of Vkoktaui.kn, I!l,'l:t - 
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J l *\ atn. Ministry of Auriniltuiv nn«l Fisheries, 
a Truth- un<f .\ ? urhfution Account-*. 
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From the alxnc figures it is apparent that, excluding tomatoes, 
potatoes, onions au<! jx'as, the total import ol' otlvor vegetables 
amounted to only £870,000, IT the 19-31 import figures are com¬ 
pared with tliose of 1933, it emerges that (>otato iinjmrts have 
fallen from £8,000,000 in tin? former year to £2,000,000 in the latter, 
while onion and eanlillower imports fell by £54)0,000 and £300,000 
respectively. Moreover, during 1934 the duty on carrots was raised 
from 2s. Xd. to 10s. a ewt., and that on cauliflower from 3s. to 4s. 
a ewt. ; as a result imports of tlie.se vegetables in 1035 should l>e 
still lower. 

Of the lettuce, £8(5,000 worth was imjKrrtcd l>etween .January 
ami March inclusive, i.e. at a time when there are no home-grown 
field lettuce, the remaining £248,000 between April and Ifeceiul>er, 

Effect of Horticultural Dude# Act (1931).—It is desirable at this 
l»oint to consider how far the home grower has («) increased his 
acreage, ami (/>) received an improved price as the result of a reduc¬ 
tion in imjxu'ts. Cauliflower ami jK>tatoes arc the two crops for 
which there is most information. 

(a) Cauliflower.-- I n 1930-31 we imported eanlillower ami broccoli 
to the value of £400,000. As a result of French competition and 
an expansion in home production, the price received by the 
Cornish broccoli grower was considered unsatisfactory. A duty of 
3s. a ewt. was therefore itu|M>sed on imported eanlillower in 1931. 
As a result of this duty, iin|M>rts of Cauliflower fell from £400,000 1 2 
in i 930 to £190,000 in 1933. 

What has Ihxui the elleet on pr<Kluction i In the few years 
since the duty was im|H>sed, the acreage of cauliflower grown in 
Cornwall has increased from 1500 to 3-100 1 acres. In the same time 
the acreage for the country as a whole increased by 7 <mh> acres, in 
response to the exj>cetation of a higher pri<*. This increase is 
stated to have occurred mainly on large farms. As the value of 
an acre of Cornish broccoli is apjuoxiinaicly £<>0,- borne pr<Kluction 
in 1933 would appear to have more than filled the gap created by 
the exclusion of £ 300 , 04 Ml worth of imports. The duty on broccoli 
for 1935 has l>ecn raised to 4s. a ewt. 

Adequate data on prices are difficult to obtain, but the follow¬ 
ing figures indicate (lie juice per crate at the Ixvndon market of 
Cornish broccoli for tire first eighteen weeks in the years 1931, 1932 


1 A. V. Campbell, Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries. 

2 Cost of O rotri u(j iif'iH ctrfi. in Comic* ill ft tul ltocou % J. >T. Muogrogw. 
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arid 15)33. They show that, in 1933 tho Cornish growers, in spite of 
imjmrfc restrictions, and as a result of increased proiluct-ion, received 
a lower price for their produce than in 1931. 


TAItLK V 

Ayshack Piuck of Corkisii Itiioccoi.i 1 


War 

Awraiw |> 1 'I mil.. 

(IS wrek juthmI) 


Shillings 

1932 . 

21-03 

1924 . 

15-811 

1931 . 

1932 . 

0-83 

7-77 

1933 . 

5-94 


I 


(h) Potatoes ,—The total acreage of [lotatoes, the acreage and 
quantity of early potatoes, and the quantity and value of potato 
inqxirts for the years 1930-31, are given below :— 


TAB1.K VI 

Auhkack ani» Pkoductios of Potatoks, 1930-33 - 


^ Ymr 

1030 

1031 

" 

1033 

' 

1033 

Total aerongo in 1 Vital nos 

424,ti(ili 

11(1,772 

j 50-1,275 

51,8,934 

Area in Kirat Eiirlii-s (m-ii-s) . 

3S.71K) 

•10,200 

47,200 

55,100 

Estimated total pri»hii-linu, 
h'ii-sl Karlins (Inns) 

1,83,000 

180,001) 

218,000 

i 

258,000 


The total acreage under potatoes increased steadily botween 
15)30 and 15)33, 5)4,274 acres being added during the period. In 
1933 the acreage was execjitionally high, but in 15)34 it declined by 
6i ]>er cent. At tho same time the quantity of imported jiotatoes 
has declined as a result of imjxirt duties. Imports of all potatoes 
into the United Kingdom in 15)34 totalled 154,000 tons, or only 
3 per cent, of the total available supplies, and it has liecn calculated 3 
that imports of main-crop jiotatoes in the season Sejitember-June 
1933-34 were less than 1 jx r cent, of the home crop. 


1 Dim). 2 Aijririill,in'iit ttrluriin, 1930-33. 

3 "Tho Agrirulturul Kogistor,” 193.1-33, pp. 371-373. 
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TAI 1 I..K VII 

In foots of Main-Ckoi- Potatoes into tiik Uniito Ktncimim, 
l!)2X-2!> I.. 15*30-31, avii 15*31 34' 
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imports of main-crop potatoes in 11134 represented about one- 
sixth of the annual average for the throe seasons 11)28-2!) to 1030-31, 
Mainly as a result, of the heavy home supplies, the wholesale 
average price of King Edward Vi l and Majestic potatoes in 1033-34 
was 70s. a ton, or 25 per cent- less than the average for the seasons 
1027-28. The 1034 main crop was expected to bo substantially 
lighter than the previous year, and wholesale prices oj*oned in 
.Septomlmr at 117s. .‘hi. a ton. Warm weather and a. high yield, 
however, caused a fall to 05s. 3d. in .December, to counteract which 
tire Potato Marketing Board enforced the use of a larger riddle. 
This measure checked but did not reverse the fall in prices. 

TAIII.K VIII 

Avkkauk Pricks i'i:i( Ton of Ft kxt ami Sworn > Qcat.ity Main-Crop 
Potatoks. Skasons of 15*27-28, l!*25l-HU To 15*3-1-35 * 
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* Four months. 


* " The Agricultural Register,” 11134-515, pp. 271-27;*. For mothoi) of cali-iilation, 
1!*2S-2!1 to 15*31-32, see p. 105; for 15*34-35, imports of early potatoes are obtained 
from Weekly Fruit Intelligence Notes anil subtracted from total imports to obtain 
imports of main-crop potatoes. The figures aro liable to a substantial degree of error. 

2 “The Agricultural Register,” 15*34-35, p. 272. From Agricultural Statistics 
anil Ministry of Agriculture. 
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Early Potatoes - -Total supplies of early potatoes in the United 
Kingdom for 15)34 wore estimated at 439,000 tons, of which 07 per 
went, was home-produced. Imports worn 12 ]>er cent, less than in 
the preceding year or 40 per cent, below the. average for 1929-31 ; 
French shipments were still excluded owing to restrictions against 
the. Colorado (tootle. 
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decline in Spanish supplies. Imports from foreign countries were 
limited by quotas, but. as rather less than the agreed quotas were 
sent, the decline, must l*e attributed to tlie heavy tariffs which 
have caused smaller plantings in exjxnting countries. In 1931 the 
prices of early potatoes averaged nearly 32s. a. owt. from April to 
July, 29 j>cr cent, higher than in the previous year and only 8 per 
cent, lower than the average from 15)27 to 1929. 
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1 "Tho Agriculloral Krsgistor,’’ 15)34-35, p. 1*7.'!. Kmm tho Weakly Fruit 
Intelligence Mates, val. vui., No. 25, 15)3-1 ; and fnau t.ho Monthly Trade and 
Navigation Accounts. 

* “Tho Agricultural Register,” 1031-33, p. 274. From Agricultural Statistics 
and Agricultural Market Report. 
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Prices in all months were higher than in the previous year, ami 
this improvement was attributed partly to lower supplies and partly 
to greater demand.' Tims in lt+84 tire operations of tire Potato 
Marketing Board were successful in obtaining a higher juice for 
the farmer. It must Ire borne in mind, however, that this incieascd 
price was olytaincd by tire restricts nr not only of iirrjrorts Imt also 
of the home acreage and of saleable supplies. 

In the ease of tlrese commodities, therefore. art increased jrosscs- 
sion of the home market has led to higher prices being received 
by the farmer only through the restriction of home-grown sopjrlies. 
In tin; cast' of Irroocoli, lla- limitation of imports has not even 
enabled Irirrr to maintain prices at tlreir previous level, as (lie 
cxjreotalion of a protected market Iras led to an increase in jtrmlne- 
tkrn wlricb Iras ntore than nrarle good the decrease in iinjmrts. 
Moreover, while the broccoli duties were, in the first instance, 
Imposed in order to assist tire Cornish grower, rare of its main results 
has been to stimulate (rrmluolion by tire general farmer outside 
Cornwall. 

Two lessons can Ire learned from tlrese facts :— 

(a) The danger of rising 1 Ire. juice in any year as a basis for fore¬ 
casting jrrice in the future. 

(/>) The rapidity with which the jrroduotion of vegetable crops 
by existing jrrodueers can, in the event of restriction of 
imjKrrts, overtake demand. 

Ycgdaitfc Production on flic Ocncral Farm .—It Iras Irecn shown 
alrove that a large increase has occurred in the acreage under vege¬ 
tables. From tire jnrint of view of I aim I Settlement, it is iuijsirtaiit 
to ascertain on what type, of farm this increase in production Iras 
hugely occurred. AvailaMo evidence suggests that the precarious 
position of the vegetable industry to-day is in large part due 1o the 
fact that the general farmer has in merit years increased Iris pro¬ 
duction of vegetables, and as a result of a lower scale of costs is 
slowly eliminating the small man. This increase Iras occurred in 
all the main vegetable-producing districts, but is most easily ob¬ 
server! in West Suffolk ami Norfolk. In tlrese two counties which 
are not market gardening areas, the acreage under vegetables Iras 
increased from 1 !H>2 acres in li+23 to 772+1 acres in 1 !+;+;{.- 

Tim advantages of the general farmer in the production of vege- 

1 “TImi Agrii'-taltuml Rotfislor,” \ Aj»i. Ivton. Ros. Instil, Oxfonl. 

3 . Ujt icufluml Jh lut'iix , I dil+l ItKM, 
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tabic crops which lend themselves to cultivation on the field scale 
arc enumerated below : — 

(a) Me can utilise machinery to the I vest advantage. 

((>) His rental per acre is lower t han on the market garden. 

(<;) His men are paid only agricultural wage rates. 

(<■/) He can grow a \'egetable crop as a fallow crop in his rotation 
and, if the market is unsatisfactory, food it off to his stork, 
or, even in the event of Ins crop Iveing marketed, the residue 
(particularly in the case of Brussels sprouts) provides a 
valuable feed for his ewes and lambs in the spring. 

(/-) As bis crop has an alternative value as fodder, he sends only 
first-grade produce to market. 

(/) He may be able to fit, in a vegetable crop which will keep 
his men, horses and machines busy during an otherwise 
slack period. 

(;/) He obtains farmyard manure as a by-produet from bis stock. 

As the general farmer must of necessity clean his land every 
third or fourth year, his problem is rather different from that, of the 
market gardener. It is not so much a question of w hat fallow crop 
will make most money, as which crop will lost; the least, and the 
vegetable field crop offers an excellent op|vortumt.y of at, any rale 
recovering cultivation costs. While be welcomes any profit lx; 
may obtain, the pric e lie receives is not of primary inqvortanee, as 
the crop has boon grown as a sjveeulation outside his regular farm 
organisation. On the other hand, price is of supreme inqiorlaneo 
to the market, gardener, who sometimes dejiends on cabbage crops 
for 25 per cent. 1 of bis net income and w ho cannot utilise economi¬ 
cally any unsold residue. 

Moreover, with increasing mechanisation in vegetable production, 
and the necessity for the intensification of production on the general 
farm, it appears likely that the mixed arable farmer will enter more; 
and more into com|votitiou with the market gardener. It lie does 
so, there an; certain crops in w hich lie w ill always Ik; able to under¬ 
sell the small man, and (lie ultimate effect of the movement will be 
a decline in the numbers of the small market gardens of the 3-5 acre 
type, as a result of t heir consolidation into larger units. This tend¬ 
ency is already in evidence in Bedfordshire and in Evesham, w here 
the nundier of acres required to support- one man is gradually in¬ 
creasing. Even in market gardens, the introduction of mechanical 

1 MttrkMmg of Fruit nn<l 1% M, IK AI trams. 
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cultivators, roto-tillcrs, etc., is tending to increase the snse of the 
optimum unit of production. The following example of a grower 
in the Vale of Evesham serves to illustrate the point. Mr X has a 
market garden of 20 acres ami employed 10 men. He bought a 
Seamer roto-tiller ami now leapt ires only one man to 6 acres. He 
must now either increase his area to 00 acres ami buy two more 
rot o-ti Hors or get rid of 0 men. 

In connection with the problem of the mixed arable farmer 
versus the small market gardener, we can divide vegetable crops 
into two groups 

(a) those in the production of which the general farmer has tin 
advantage, and 

(/>) those which are better suited to the small market, garden. 
This has l>een done below. 

TAISI.K _\l 

1 I'itrm 

; Outdoor t'til>lm«c uml l.cltucc 

' Krnsselx Sprouts 
; OttnliHower 
I Srocc'uli 
1 (Sreen Pens 

| Kidney nud Ituuncr I twins 

, I'.utoIs 

, Onions and Shallots 
TnMo I It'd 
(Vlory 

Parsnips 

In the above grouping, asparagus has been classed as a market 
garden crop, and it is this vegetable which has mainly enahkid 
market gardeners around Evesham to maintain t hemselves during 
the past three years. It should l>c noted, however, that, a large 
increase (fWH) acres) has occurred in the acreages of asparagus during 
the last two years, and this increase may cause a decline in price. 
Even asparagus, which ap]tears essentially the prerogative. of the 
small man, has not escajied the attention of the general fanner, and 
if the present experiment of growing it on a lield scale iu Norfolk 
and Essex proves successful, it may l>e placed on the market at a 
price which will considerably handicap flic small producer. 

The imports of the vegetables listed above as purely market 
garden crops arc valued at approximately £300,000 out of a total 
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importation of £9.500.000 wrath of vegetables. These crops are 
mainly out-of-season salad crojis and vegetables of tlie luxury and 
semi-luxury type. It should be noted, however, that the jiossibility 
of expanding this tvjie of production on a profitable basis is decidedly 
limited, it is not sufficient, for example, to say that we should 
cat more lettuce in March or April ; if any large quantity is to be 
eaten it must Ik- possible to sell lettuce during that period at a 
price which renders its purchase jtossihlc by members of tlie lower- 
income groups, and this is impossible if the grower is to obtain a 
profit on his product. Vegetables of the luxury and semi-luxury 
ty|>e, produced out of season in this country, can, as a result of their 
high cost of production, lie purchased only by a limited group of 
consumers who provide a market that is soon supplied. 

Soil and Marlci.- -The profitable production of market garden 
crops on tlie 3-5 aero holding is at present prices impossible on any 
but tlie most fertile land ; it is doubtful whether proximity to 
market is capable of oilsetting the productiveness of the lands of 
Lincolnshire, assisted by cheap transport and tlie benefit ol' large- 
scale production. 'J’bat vegetable Reduction is concentrated in 
certain areas is a matter of economics ratlier than of accident, and, 
on account of the various advantages of soil and climate enjoyed l>y 
the main producing districts, they are likely, over a jieriod, to survive 
competition from otlier areas. Cornwall, by reason of the mildness 
of its climate, will maintain its supremacy in broccoli growing for 
three months of the year, while tlie south coast will continue to 
supply the earliest strawberries. Changes in price or large-scale 
competition from within or outside tlie district may compel an 
amalgamation of holdings in tlie Vale of Evesham, but the line 
nature of the soil and the temperate climate, and the fact that the 
land is suitable for Isith vegetable and fruit production, will always 
give it a certain supremacy as a producing area. Moreover, the 
production of the luxury vegetable under glass will tend to develop 
in certain area.s as tlie supply of horse manure, water, and sunshine 
are limiting factors. 

Ln theory, there would appear to be strong arguments in favour 
of establishing market garden holdings in the neighbourliood of 
huge towns, where they have access to a good retail market. In 
practice, however, the high cost of land in urban .areas, tlie difficulty 
of obtaining land of suitable quality, and the risk of disturbance ns 
a result of building development , are likely to prove unsurmountablc 
difficulties. 
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Given a suitable soil anil climate in proximity to a large popula¬ 
tion, the success of a small market garden holding would appear 
to be largely influenced by the type of population served. This 
fact was admirably illustrated in Surrey, where there were two 
market garden seliemcs, one in the Woodcote Estate, in the neigh- 
Ivourhood of Parley, and the other at Walton-on-Thames. The 
former estate comprised 817 .acres occupied by 80 tenants, mainly 
market gardeners and |H>nUiy keepers. It was adjacent to Purley, 
Croydon, Carshalton, Banstead awl Wo<vd mansterne, inhabited by 
well-to-do JjOndon business men who were prepared to pay for 
quality and freshness. The wealth awl rate of development of the 
district can lx> gathered from the fact that, while the estate was 
bought in 1020 for £23,ooO. 1 its present value as building land is 
approximately £ 230 , 000 . Jn this case the smallholders retailed their 
produce locally awl appeared very successful. Some idea of the 
type awl diversification of cropping may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing list of crops noted on a li-aere holding : Potatoes, runner beans, 
turnips, carrots, parsnips, jieas, Iveetroot,raspberries, cabbage,savoys, 
cauliflower, broccoli, Brussels sprouts, onions, w allflow ers, marigolds, 
scabious, pyre thrums, asters, Michaelmas daisies, sweet-williams, 
lavewlcr, heuohera, golden rod, cornflowers and marguerites. 

About twelve miles away, on (lie Walton-on-Thames estate, 
which was situated in a jvoorcr district, the inhabitants were inter¬ 
ested in olieapness rather than quality, awl Hie smallholders were 
unalile to obtain a local market for their produce in competition 
with clieap supplies sent from Covent Garden. As a result they 
were badly oft'. 

The position of tho Woodcote Estate is, however, exceptional, 
and it is a question of very doubtful economies to maintain in 
smallholdings for the support of eighty families land worth nearly 
a quarter of a million (mhiikIs. 

During the course of the investigation certain market garden 
holdings were visited on the outskirts of Nuneaton, Rugby and 
Coventry, and in each case the occupiers were finding it increasingly 
difficult to comjicte w ith Lincolnshire grown produce and with the 
street hawker buying on the w holesak> market. This condition also 
exists in the neighlvourhood of Birmingham, Manchester and Leeds. 
Vegetal vie jvrod action in the midlands awl north is further handi¬ 
capped Ivy ( lie lateness of the grow ing season ; the crops come into the 
market at tins same time as the bulk of the produce from the main 
producing areas in the south, and average prices are therefore low. 

1 .Major Hauling, lawid Agora, Surrey County Council. 
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Canning .—Tlie possibilities of expanding the production of 
vegetal des in conjunction with the canning industry has to be 
considers I. From the evidence available t.l»o canning industry in 
tins country does not at tlw: moment seem capable of further expan¬ 
sion. The following is an extract from the Chairman’s speech at 
the Annual Meeting of Foster Clark Ltd.. December 1934 1 

“ T regret to say that t he canning department made no contribu¬ 
tion to protits. Coni|H'tition is still particularly keen, a considerable 
part of the national output of English fruit and vegelaides having 
Ik'Cii sohl Ik-Iow cost of production. 'J’hc unfortunate ]msitiou is 
partly due lo the extravagant ideas that were ]«evaient regarding 
prolits to be made in this industry, which led to the ojxning of many 
new canneries, with consequent over-production and unremunerative 
prices.” 

It may also l>e noted that, while in .January 11*32 the shares of 
the National Canning ('ompaivy, which is the most ini|H>rtant group 
in the industry, stood at 45s., they had in dime 11)35 fallen to 
22s., in spite of a general rise in the stock market . 

At the same time the prices paid to growers for canning crops 
have fallen considerably. In 11133, Lincolnshire growers grow peas 
on contract for the canneries at J7s. jkt cu t.; in 1034 the contract 
price was 10s. to 12s. |»er cwt. Jn 1033 the canning factories were 
important, buyers of plums in the Kvesliam Valley, but in 1934 
very lew plums were bought, as approximately half the 1933 plum 
pack was still unsold. When dismissing the matter, growers gener¬ 
ally stated that a canning contract was highly satisfactory to the 
[>crson who received it, but that the amount ol’ produce taken by 
the factories was negligible. It was also stated that the canning 
of asparagus and peas bad tended to sjioil the very early market 
for these vcgelaMcs, as hotels and restaurants, which were juevi- 
ously the best customers, carried on with the tinned article until 
the price fell to a certain level. Moreover, the canning factory 
buys only first-quality produce, which generally Jinds a good price 
on the open market, and is therefore of little value in absorbing 
surplus or second-quality imalnee. 

Retail Pries*.- lx. is frequently suggested that, the margin 
lietween the farm and retail prices of fruit, and vegetables is un¬ 
necessarily wide, ami that, with more reasonable distribution charges, 
their consumption could be increased. It, is held that (lie retailer 


Timex, l^lli December IU3*J. 
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prefers to operate on a small turnover and a relatively large profit 
margin, rather than by reducing prices, to secure an equal, or 
possibly larger, return from a bigger turnover. Tn support of this 
fact it is pointed out that in many cases tlie retail price of vegetables 
is often four or live times as great as the price paid to the grower. 

It is tlierefore necessary to olvtain some information of the 
present conditions of retailing fruit and vegetables, with a view to 
ascertaining whether, in fact, retailers make excessive profits. 

It was stated in the Linlithgow Report (1924) that, in dealing 
with commodities such as vegetables which are cheap in relation 
to their bulk, tlie costs of transport, handling and delivery must be 
a predominant factor - in distributive costs, and this appears even 
more true to-day, wlien vegetable juices are at a considerably lower 
level than in J!>24. This point is well illustrated by the “ Study on 
tlie Cost of growing Broccoli in Devon and Cornwall,” by J. J. 
Macgregor of Seale Hayne Agricultural College. Tt was found that 
the average cost of growing an ;icre of broccoli was approximately 
£21 ; the cost of jM-oporation for market cutting, grading, packing 
crates, wire labels, etc.—was £15. 15s., and tlie cost of transport 
and marketing on the wholesale market was £28. 15s., of which 
railway charges represented £10. Therefore a total cost of £0fi had 
been incurred when an acre of broccoli reached Covcnt Garden ; 
of this sum, 52 per cent, represented the cost of growing the crop, 
21 per cent, the cost of picking, grading, etc., while the remaining 
47 ]>cr cent, represented the cost of tnmsport and commission. 

It is evident, moreover, that, as distributive costs have remained 
unaltered, only a limited fall can occur in retail prices in response 
to a fall in growers’ prices, and that, as wholesale or farm juices 
decline, tlie retailers’ margin will increase as a percentage of retail 
price, although the nuirgin itself is unchanged. There are furtlier 
reasons why the margin between retail and wholesale juices is 
likely to remain relatively large. Of these, the most important 
appear to be (a) tlie loss duo to re-selection of faulty or ungraded 
jH'oduce ; (b) the large amount of often cxjiensive service, demanded 
by the consumer; and (c) the risk of bin! debts —a risk which has 
increased considerably during the recent depression. 

It would apjieor that, in refusing to grade his produce, the grower 
is to a certain extent responsible for his present position. Graded 
produce may or may not result in the increased consumption of 
fruit and vegetables, but the retailer is jweparod to jrajr a higher 
price for the graded article of guaranteed qualify, as it is more 
economical to handle. Tim lack of care in the preparation of vege- 
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tables for market was apparent, both at Covent Garden and at the 
wholesale markets at Pershore and Evesham. Such a policy is 
short-sighted, as it entails payment of carriage and cost of picking, 
crates, etc., on vegetables (sometimes a quarter of the total con¬ 
signment) which are thrown away on re-selection by the wholesaler 
or retailer. Indeed, it would appear that the vegetable juoducers’ 
l>oliey in a period of over-production should be to maintain juice 
by sending only the “ cream ” of their produce to market and by 
allowing the inferior quality to remain on tins Helds. 

The amount of service demanded by the consumer has a con¬ 
siderable olfect on tin; costs of retailing, and therefore on t he retail 
price. A shop in a wealthy district, paying high rates ami taxes, 
stocking carefully graded produce and delivering it to the customers' 
houses in response to a telephone call, requires a higher working 
margin than a shop doing a cash and carry trade in a working-class 
street, or than a coster’s barrow. In this respect it should l>e noted 
that as a result of unemployment in conjunction with low vegetable 
prices at the wholesale market, a considerable increase has occurred 
in the numliers of hawkers of fruit and vegetables in the large towns. 
While certain of these haw kers maintain a regular round with a 
“ mixed ” barrow, others operate on the “ bargain of the day ” 
juincij>lc. During tlie last autumn, the latter group were buying 
runner beans on the Birmingham market at 9d. per |x>t of 40 lbs., 
and retailing them at Id. jkw lb. or .‘l lbs. for 2d. In this respect 
they may be said to perform a useful function in distributing, .‘it a 
low price, fruit and vegetables which would otherwise lie wasted. 
Moreover, during the past few years, vegetables have l>een sold from 
costers’ barrows in the industrial tow ns of the north ami midlands 
at a price which, if received by the grower, would not have covered 
his costs. 

There are three factors which safeguard both consumer ami 
grower against exploitation by the retailers. They arc (a) the small 
amount of capital required to liecome a greengrocer, (/>) the “ green ” 
market, in various large towns, ami (c) the coster’s barrow. While 
retailers charging high margins exist, they exist largely “ by reason 
of a specific demand on five part ol' the pul die for services which, 
however convenient and agreeable, are not always necessary ” ; 
there are plenty of retailers supplying fruit and vegetables at 
moderate juices if the consumer will take the trouble to discriminate 
and find them. 

The costs of distribution of vegetables ami fruit are possibly 
higher than need be. Inefficiency occurs in at least two directions : 
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(a) in the lack of co-operation in grading and transport on the part 
of the growers, and (ft) in the fact that a large number of small 
distributive units necessitates unnecessary high overhead charges. 
Co-operation among growers may l>e obtainable, but it is doubtful 
if anything short of a compulsory reorganisation of the retail trade 
into huger and more efficient unite would substantially reduce 
distributive costs. 



CHAPTER VII 


PIG AND POULTRY PRODUCTION 
A . Pig Production. 

Imports .—Tlie imports of I ►aeon, hams and fresh pork consigned 
to the United Kingdom in KI33, together with their country of 
origin, are given below: 

TABLE I 

lMPOKTS OF 1*10 MliAT INTO THE UNITED KINGDOM, 1938 1 


Country of 
Origin 

n 

icon 

Jlum- 

fork 

Quantity 






Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Vah io i 


Owls. 

£ 


£ 

('wts. 

£ 

Lithuania . 

4 la,5:tG 

1,201.981 




, , 

Sweden 

402. (.34 

1.332,157 



, , 

, t 

Denmark 

5,524,497 

19.123.933 




% % 

Poland 

7s:ur>8 

2,293.119 

74,055 

240,219 

, % 


Motherlands 
United States 

871.950 

2,978.234 





of America 
Irish Free 

92.981 

170,964 

504,048 

2,004,497 


• • 

State 

201.303 

912.552 

20,300 

89.280 

194,005 

498,034 

Canada 

Other Coun¬ 

509,113 

1,599,7IK 

180,039 

057,842 



tries . 

313,221 

922,152 

30,535 

09,304 



Total . 

9.0K4.933 j 29.934,507 

800,483 

3,097,208 

194,995 

498,634 


In addition to the above quantities, approximately £2i million 
worth of frozen, tinned ami salt jxirk was imported. From the 
above table it will Iks seen that imports of pig jiroduets in 1933 
amounted to £331 million. There would appear, therefore (in the 
event of import restrictions I icing applied to pig products), to lie 
ample opportunity for increasing pig production in this country. 

It, is a criterion of the success of such a policy that production in 
this country should Iki as efficient as in the exporting countries. It 
is therefore necessary to ascertain whether bacon pigs can be pro¬ 
duced in this country as effectively and cheaply as by our com- 
Iietitors, and, if so, on what type of holding pig production is most 
likely to succeed. 

Cost Comparison *.—In this respect it will lie sufficient if wo 

1 Trade and N a inflation Account, 193ft. H.M. Stationery Office. 
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consider the case of Denmark, from whom we, receive over two-thirds 
of our bacon imports, and which in point of climate and situation is 
most similar to Britain. 

At the outset it must Ire admitted that the Danish pig keeper is 
very much more efficient than the English farmer. Mr Sorensen, 
Agricultural Adviser to the Danish (Government, in Decernl>cr 1934, 
said 1 : “ At the present level of prices, bacon pig production in 
Denmark is very profitable. If, however, quota restrictions force 
a further reduction in the pig ]>opulation, flic result must seriously 
affect tlie mixed farming system of Denmark. Tt will make it im¬ 
possible for many farmers t.o disjxise of the skimmed milk they 
receive daily from tlie dairy factory, and in the medium-sized au<l 
large farms there will lie more home-grown grain that can lie fed 
to pigs ami other livestock.’’ 

As the above statement was expressed at a time when the 
English Pig Marketing Board was experiencing considerable diffi¬ 
culty in securing sufficient contracts to maintain bacon production, 
on the ground that the price offered was unsatisfactory, there must 
be large differences in production costs lietwecn the two countries. 

Where do these differences lie ? Why between 1881 and 1931 
has the pig population of Denmark increased from 5fi7,(HH) to 
5,435,000, 1 while during the same period the number of pigs in 
England (apart from cyclical fluctuation) has remained practically 
constant '( The main reason lies in the superior organisation and 
very much greater technical efficiency of the Danish farmer. 
During the period, as a result, of a well-organised system of breeding 
ami feeding, he has learned to produce a uniform pig of' the type 
suitable for the English market. He has made every effort to lower 
production costs by the selection of prolific strains, by expenditure 
on modern housing and equipment, and by the use of projierly 
balanced rations. As a result of these efforts, which have entailed 
a quarter of a. century’s lalwiur, the Danish farmer is at the 
moment producing bacon pigs at approximately one quarter less 
cost than the producer in this country. If we consider the two 
most significant factors influencing t he cost of a bacon pig-- namely 
(1) the number of pigs marketed per sow [>er annum, and (2) the 
weight of meal consumed per lb. live weight gain—the greater tech¬ 
nical efficiency of the Dane is apparent. According to official 
records, 15 pigs arc marketed jjer sow per annum in Denmark com- 
pared with an average of lxrtween 10-11 2 in Britain, while meal 

1 Proceedings of the Agricultural Economies Soc.ichf, DcirmnlxM' MKM-. 

* Farm Economist, April 103‘i. Agr. Econ. Ros. In*!., Oxford. 
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consumption in tlic former <*>mitry luts been reduced to 4 Jbs. ]>er 
lb. live weight gain compared with an average, as far as it can be 
determined, of not loss than 5 lbs. 1 in this country. 

It will be observed that the advantages of the Danish farmer so 
far enumerated are largely matters of education. He has a further 
advantage which assists his competition with producers in this 
Country, i.r.. the fact, that the Danish industry is based on a mixed 
arable husbandry, and that large quantities of skimmed milk arc 
available for pig-l'eeding. There is indeed a Danish sa ving to tin; 
effect that *' the pig hangs on the cmv's tail.” The meaning is 
obvious. Increasing butter production has led to a. more ample 
supply of skimmed milk for pig-l'eeding, and so the bacon industry 
and t he dairy industry developed side by side. 

During the last two generat ions the Danish farmer has grown 
as much food as possible for his livestock, and in the majority of 
th<' medium-sized and small farms in Denmark only a very small 
amount of home-grown crops leaves the farm.' 2 Nevertheless, as a 
result of tlic large increase in (lie number of livestock, ii has been 
necessary to import considerable quantit ies of foodstuffs. 

Under tin? influence of a livestock policy, the yields of the various 
crops have shown great increase. It has been calculated that, since 
1879 the total production of crops has been more than tielded. 
This result has been due mainly to a more intensive cultivation of 
the land, to the growing of the very best varieties and strains of 
farm crops, and to a heavier fertilising of the soil. In view of the 
dangers to which settlement on tlic 3 to f> acre type of holding would 
!*c excised in tlic event of a sudden rise in the world price of cereals, 
is important to obtain some indication of the extent to which the 
l buiisli farmer is independent of this factor. An approximate 
ligure can lx; obtained by ascertaining tlx; ratio of home pmhieed 
in inqiortcd crops. 

It has been calculated 2 that in 1933 the total [ (reduction of farm 
•tops in Denmark, converted to a common unit on the basis of 
food value--ono ton of barley being taken as a unit basis—was 
i "-52 million units of crops. Adopting tlx; value of £<> a ton for 
barley, the total value of home-produced crops would therefore 
l e somewhere in a region of £<>3 million. As £12-4 million worth 
<>i foreign cereals was imported in 1933, the ratio of home-produced 
I. od to imported approximates 5 : l. In addition, the large quan- 

1 Past Anglian Pig Jtcconling Scheme, Tlm<l Report, 1930. School ol' Agriculture, 

< imibridgo. 

Norottson, Proceedings of the Agricultural JSconotnics Society, Dooemlrer 1934. 
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titles of skimmed milk available for pig-feeding would still further 
increase the ratio in favour of home production. In 1933, therefore, 
when exports of butter, pig meat and eggs amounted to 150,714 
tons, 294,117 tons ami 8,919,000 great hundreds respectively, 
fluctuation in the world price of cereals could only affect a limited 
fraction of the farmers’ feeding costs. The Danish farmer, there* 
fore, produces his milk, pigs ami his eggs on a system of mixed 
arable fanning ami not as a specialist enterjwisc entirely dependent 
on purchased materials. 

In Denmark pigs have been kej>t to utilise the skimmed milk of 
tlve dairy industry, ami there has been in this country a tendency 
for pig production to ls> concentrated in certain areas with a view 
to utilising by-prmluets. In East Anglia, which account s for about 
one-fifth of the total pig population of England, they are kept to 
use up “ tail ” cereals and waste potatoes. In t he dairying districts 
of Cornwall and Cheshire, pigs, as in Denmark, utilise surplus 
and skimmed milk and wljey, while in Kent they act as scavengers 
in the orchards. 

Specialist v. General Prodwtion .—In pig production, therefore, 
ns in vegetable production, tlx 1 ! question arises wlxdher the 3-5 acre 
holding, entirely dependent on purchased feeding stuff's, can success¬ 
fully compete with the large farmer or with the smallholder of 30-50 
acres, who ate both in the jxtsition to utilise certain by-] xml nets of 
arable farming, (liven equal efficiency in management, there is 
little doulrt. that the lower cost scale of the bigger men would 
enable them to undersell the small producer, but tliere is sufficient 
evidence to suggest that at the present moment the mixed arable 
pig producer in Britain is far from efficient.. Provided the small* 
holder on 3-5 acres obtains good stock, adopts scientific methods of 
management and feeding, and can obtain a supply of cheap feeding 
stuffs, )te should lx; moderately successful. His main dangers, how¬ 
ever, lie in the fact that he is wholly dependent on purchased 
feeding stuffs, and that, as his income is derived from a single com¬ 
modity, bis organisation is unsound. A rise in the world price of 
cereals of a few ]rounds a ton (bacon pig prices remaining constant) 
may bankrupt a producer of this type in a couple ol' years. This 
can be illustrated concisely as follows :— 

A bacon pig of 200 lb., under first-class conditions of feeding 
and management, consumes approximately ewt. of meal from 
weaning to slaughter, while its share of the sow’s maintenance for 
six months can be estimated at a further 2 ewt. Directly or in- 



I Ration : f>. Parts Middlings (Coarse British). 

7. do. Barley Meal. 
t>. do. Maize. 

1. do. Fish Meal. 

1. do. Soya Brian Cake (representing Soya Bean Meal) 




QUARTERLY PURCHASING POWER OF A 7| SCORE DEAD-WEIGH 
BACON PIG (2nd QUALITY). 

IK CWTS. OF A Sl'ANDAKO FEEDING RATION, TUB 1‘liTCK OF WHICH IS liAUGKH 
( ONK-<i0AKTFlt UKH1ND TUB FRICK OF BACON FIG. 
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directly, therefore, the 2001b. bacon pig has required S] cwt. of meal. 
Adopting this figure, every rise of 20s. per ton in the price of pig 
meal adds 8s. 3d. to the production cost of the pig. If therefore 
the price of feeding studs should rise from £0. I Os. to £8. 10s. ]>er 
ton, while the price of bacon pigs remained constant, ami if the 
producer had, at the former price of his ration, obtained a profit of 
10s. a pig. this profit margin as a result of the rise in the price 
of meal, otlier things being equal, will l>e replaced by a loss 
of 0s. fid. 

Moreover, as a. result, of his much greater dependence on pur¬ 
chased feeding stuffs, the effect of rising feed prices will l>e felt 
more quickly by the specialist than by the mixed arable producer, 
utilising the unsaleable by-products of other crops. Further, the 
mixed arable farmer is in a position to give up pig-keeping and con¬ 
centrate on a more profitable line of production, while the socialist 
on the other hand must- continue or find himself w ithout occupation. 

That this danger lias in the past been very real is shown by 
the graph opposite, where the quarterly purchasing power of a 
7J score bacon pig has Ixsen expressed in terms of a standard pig- 
feeding ration over a period of years. 

It will lx* seen that over the jieriml the purchasing power of a 
bacon pig in terms of a balanced ration ranged from 8-J cwt. to 15.1 
cwt. When it is realised that meal costs represent approximately 
75 per cent, of total production costs, ( tic variation in the profitabilit y 
of pig-keeping over tlie period will Is? appreciated. 

The operations of tlw Rig Marketing Board in stabilising price 
ami linking it with the price of feeding stuffs will, if successful, 
level out the four-year cycle of production, ami place the small 
specialist producer on a more secure footing. His success, however, 
w ill depend on the hu t that the average technique of pig production 
in this country is probably lower than in any other department of 
livestock or of crops. Ami in the event of scientific principles of 
production being adopted on the large farms, lie is even less likely 
to prove, successful. 

In conclusion, t he conditions under which pig production in the 
3-5 acre holding will lie possible are-- 

(a) that the Rig Marketing Board should lie successful in linking 
the price of bacon pigs to the price of feeding stuffs, 

(/<) that the smallholder should keep only sound and prolific 
stock of the required type, 

(c) that his methods of feeding and management sliould l>e up- 
to-date, 
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(d) that his production technique should always be ahead of that 

of tlie mixed arable farmer, 

(e) that he should be able to obtain a supply of cheap cereal 

ami protein feed, 

(/) that lie slioukl be insured against loss by epidemic disease. 

In connection with (e) it is worth considering the organisation of 
pig holdings near creameries with a view to utilising skimmed milk, 
or in the neighbourhood of huge towns where hotel and bakery 
waste can Lie obtained at low' cost. A large number of holdings of 
this type arc to be found around London and Edinburgh ; in the 
case of one holding of lietween 4-5 acres visited near Edinburgh, 
25 sows and their offspring were successfully fed ami fattened on a 
cooked mixture of equal parts of hotel scraps, bakery waste, and a 
balanced meal ration. 

It will require a great deal of tuition, a certain amount of com¬ 
pulsion , and a- considerable time to wean the pig-keeper in this 
country from tlie traditional haphazard methods of production 
he lias in most eases so far followed, and to bring his production up 
to Danish standards. During the period of reorganisation, tlie con¬ 
sumer in this country will be compelled to pay more for his bacon 
than if it had been purchased aliroad. If bacon production is to 
lie stimulated in this country, therefore, it is essential that con¬ 
tinuity of Government policy slioukl l>o assured, particularly if 
production were concentrated on tlie smaller tyjio of holding, 
necessarily dependent on tlie world price of feeding stuffs. 

The. Pig Marketing Board and Us Effect. —As tlie expansion of pig 
production in this country is intimately linked with the success of 
the Pig Marketing Board, the progress of the Board and the extent 
to which its operations have so far affected consumers are con¬ 
sidered below. 

TABUS II 

Bacon Ncwijks and Phtcks 1 


Sii]iplk> 

s 

1030 

1032 

1U34 

Homo 

(cwt.) 

1,750,000 

V 

2,450,000 

Impeded . 

(cwt.) 

9,191,000 

11,391,000 

7,740,000 


Total 

10,941,000 

* 

10,190,000 

Wholesale Prices. 





British (Wiltshire 

dried, per cwt.) 

135/3 

92/0 

104/6 

Danish (Sides, per cwt.) . 

107/3 

71/6 

103/9 

ltetail Prices. 


1 



(Streaky, per lb.) 


| 1/4 

lOil. 

1/1 1 


* Ecunomi.it, 1st December 1934, p. 1024. 
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From the preceding table it will be observed that, compared with 
1930, imports in 1932 rose from 9-19 to 1139 million cwt. ; in 1932 
home supplies are stated to have l>een greater than in 1930, so that 
total supplies had increased. As a result of the quota agreements, 
imported supplies in 1931 fell to 7-74 million cwt., while in response 
to the “ contract price ” home supplies increased to 215 million 
cwt. In 1934, therefore, total supplies were some 3 million cut. 
less than in 1932. 

The wholesale price of Danish sides fell from 139s. Gd. in August 
1929 to G9s. in •January 1933, and then rose to 102s. by October 
1934—an increase of nearly flO per cent. Between the two latter 
dates, tire price of British sides rose from S7s. (si. to 100s. Gd., a 
rise of approximately 15 per cent., while in the same period retail 
prices rose from lo\d. to Is. 2Jd. or an increase of 40 }*cr cent. It 
therefore apfrears that as a result of tlic present difference in the 
quality of Danish ami British bacon they were to a considerable 
extent non-com|>otitive : that is to say, the consumer hod reacted 
to restriction by paying more for Danish bacon where he could 
afford it ami eating less where he could not, and the main result 
of restriction had been to force up the jsice of Danish bacon so 
that the margin lartwccn British and Danish prices is now practi¬ 
cally extinguished. As retail prices have risen steeply, the standard 
of living of the consumer has been definitely impaired ; this is 
shown by the fact that 3 million cwt. less bacon were consumed 
during 1934 than in 1932. Therefore, as the price of English biieon 
has risen but slightly during the period, the gain to the British 
farmer has not been commensurate with that of tire Danish or 
with the harm done to the customer, and the Big Marketing Board 
will require to pay more attention to the organisation of efficient 
production and less to the control of price if their policy is to l>e 
justified to the general public. 

B. Poultry a ni> Egos. 

General. —The annual production of the | ami try industry in this 
country is valued at €25,000,000 ; aland, two-thirds of w hich repre¬ 
sents eggs and one-third table poultry. In 1933 imjauts of e ggs 
insliell wore valued at €7,295,000, while the total ini] aml-s of jamllry 
and eggs was approximately £10,000,OOO. 1 

Poultry enterprises of the tyja> descrilaal as “ sjieeialist,” in the 
sense that tin y are self-contained ami are not linked up with 
other enterprises, contribute between 20 and 25 per cent, of tire 

1 Keport uf ilut Kuoig.itusaliou Commission on Kg^saixl Poultry, 11)35. 
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total home egg supplies, 75 to 80 per cent, being produced by tins 
mixed farm. In the course of the investigation a large number of 
poultry holdings were visited. These were mainly of the intensive 
or semi-intensive type, and carried anything from SOO-IMXX) birds 
on 3 to 9 acres. In Lancashire, which has the highest population of 
poultry in England—1096 fowls jjer 100 acres of crops and grass— a 
largo number of these holdings had been establislaxl by the County 
Council, and Mr Broughton, who was mainly responsible for their 
development, was extremely sanguine as to their future. Few 
complaints were heard from the men visited, who were of the opinion 
that, although the industry was not as popular as a lew years ago, 
at the jMescnt level of prices for feeding stuffs ami eggs they could 
make a living. There was, however, a certain amount of anxiety 
as to the jrossibility of a rise in the price of feeding stuff’s or a. further 
fall in the price, of eggs, as tike present margin of profit was small. 
Probably tlie most, immediate anxiety, however, concerned tlw> 
increasingly high incidence of disease in the area which made it 
practically iinjmssiblo to obtain telial.de irplmteiuviit stock locally. 
As a. result the Lancashire | xml try keepers are rearing their own 
stock, a system which is recognised as unsatisfactory. 

Egg prices in Lancashire are declared ” by a committee at the 
Carstang and Preston markets each day the markets arc held, ami 
t.lvoso prices act as a guide to producers in the county. If the Price 
Committee misjudges the market, conditions, the actual prices pawl 
may Iks alkove or below the declared price. 

The )M>ultrv are kept in slatted floored houses, accommodating 
from 70 to loo hens. Houses are generally lifted with electricity, 
which is switched on in the afternoon till 7.30 in the evening ami 
again at 4.45 in the morning until full light. 

Some idea of the progress which has been made, where the holding 
has remained free from disease, is shown by the following example. 
A bricklayer's labourer took up a holding seven years ago with 
40 hens, 250 chicks, ami the necessary equipment. He had no 
further capital, hut carried on with his work and gradually built 
up his stock. Three years ago he had GOO hens, and became a full- 
time poultry kee|>er. He now has 1400 birds on 2.1 acres, employs 
one boy, and is worth well over £1000. 

In Lancashire, however, an increasingly large annual toll is 
being taken by disease, and it appears doubtful whether the 3-4 acre 
intensive poultry unit is likely to omlure unless some method of 
control is found. A similar increase in disease is conspicuous in 
Surrey which, after Lancashire ami Cheshire, carries the highest 
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fowl population per acre, and in that county poultry keepers, where 
ywssible, are obtaining more land and adopting the free range or 
ark method. In Scotland, the ]K»nltry holdings visited in Mid¬ 
lothian, Perth and Pile appear successful. In these districts, 
however, as the result of a good local demand, the price of eggs 
appeared in January 1934 to Ixj some 3d. a dozen higher than around 
Cambridge. Some apprehension w as felt on the ‘ specialist ” 
holdings as to the |>ossil>ility of a further rise in the cost, of feeding 
stuffs, Imt the losses through disease were not so great as in England, 
la-cause the holdings were more recently established. 

Disease, —This question of disease, particularly in the 3-4 acre 
intensive type of holding, is extremely important. The ltejK>rt of 
the Reorganisation Commission on Poultry and Eggs states : “ We 
have l>eon deeply impressed by the evidence we have heard as to 
the losses from disease suffered by the ytoullry industry ami espe¬ 
cially as to the increase in mortality from disease during the past 
lew years.” This increase in the rate of mortality is shown by the 
follow ing figures, relating to two of the best known laying trials. 


TABLE III » 


Trial Year 

l’ommi ago Murtalit.v 

No. V | No. 2 

11)20-27 

4-35 

(i-«r> 

1II27-2S 

*>•57 

7-27 

l!)2S-2!> 

«-S| 

70S 

1!)2!>-3o 

7-77 

N-70 

11)30-31 

7-S7 

1007 

11)31-32 

I0-7S 

loir. 

! 11)32-33 

11*22 

14-so 

11)33-34 

i . 

13-47 

10-35 


It was also stated in this icjsnt that at other laying trials figures 
are generally comparable ami sometimes even worse, while in one 
case the mortality rose as high as 39 i*-r cent. Figures are quoted 
to show that the annual losses of adult stock over a number of 
representative farms in t he midlands and north of England amounted 
to 13-84 and 16-45 yvov cent, respectively in 1933-33. 

Specialist v. General I’roduriion .—In considering tlie develop¬ 
ment of tlie small or intensive poultry holding, the profits made on 
holdings of this ly|>c during tlie past few years arc less important 

1 Report <>f t ho Roorgaiiisiuiou Commission «n Eggs and Poultry, I Otto, p. I 30. 
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than the profits likely to be made in the future, an<l these may 
well disappear if there is (a) a rise in cereal prices, (b) a fall in egg 
prices, or (e) a general increase in loss from disease. 

The graph opposite illustrates the price trend of (1) poultry 
feed, (2) eggs, (3) table jMHiltry, from 1 920-33. together with (4) the 
number of fowls on holdings of more than one acre in those years. 

Examining these trends, it. is evident that the rapid expansion 
of the jMHiltry industry during the last six years has been in large 
part, due to the fact that feeding stuffs prices have fallen more 
rapidly than those of eggs or table poultry. While profits at a 
lower jiriee have l>eon made possible by considerable advance in 
production technique, by an increase in the annual output of eggs 
per hen, and by levelling out the production season, the most 
important factor lias boon the downward trend of cereal prices. 
In the event of an upward movement in world cereal [trices without 
a concomitant increase in the price of eggs, poultry keeping on the 
holding dependent on purchased feeding stuffs is liable to failure. 

In the section on vegetables, the rapidity with which five home- 
produced supply overtook demand when vegetable imports were 
restricted has been indicated. How far is this likely to occur in egg 
product ion if similar restriction is applk'd ? Since 1024, egg pro¬ 
duction in this country has Ikhvu doubled and now represents 70 per 
wilt, of total supplies. Tf production continues to expand at the 
same absolute rate, we would lie in a position to supply our present- 
requirements of eggs by 1944, ami in the event of import restriction 
on foreign eggs, the rate of expansion will be more rapid. It has been 
remarked that specialist poultry holdings contribute only 23 per cent, 
of the total home egg supplies, 73 to 80 jier writ, being producer I 
on general farms. WJien total egg supplies are produced in this 
country, and no further imports can tie kept out in order to main 
tain price, there will still be competition for the home market 
between farm and socialist producers ; on a falling price level, 
pr<xl notion on the general farm is most likely to survive as a result 
of a lower scale of costs obtained through the utilisation of by¬ 
products. and through the greater freedom from disease which results 
from the adoption of extensive rather than intensive methods. 

It is at this jxiint that, the specialist producer w ill lie particularly 
sensitive to a rise in the price of feeding stuff's, while the farmer, 
utilising his farm crops together with stubble gleanings, stackyard 
ami tail corn, will net be seriously affected. 



: *ric© iu £ of l ton of Poultry Bat.ion. 2. Prieo iu shilliugs poi' 120 of Knglish Kggs. 

10 Owfc. Wheat (British). (4 quarterly moving average), Ordinary No, 2, 

* owfc. Bran (British). ft. Price in pence per fb, of Table Poultry. 

* o\vt. Middlings Coarse (Lh itixh). (4 quarterly moving average). Second quality, 

» owfc, Maize Meal. 4, Kumtar of Fowls in Fngland and Wales, in 

l ewt>. Fish Meal. millions. 
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CHAPTER VI11 


THU ECONOMICS OF ,SMALLHOLDINGS 

In approaching the problem of Land Settlement it lias licen neces¬ 
sary to lay down certain principles. It lias Itecn asspnied that, a 
programme of settlement, cannot lie justilicd unless the holdings 
oslahlished are capable of surviving for a considerable period of 
years, and during that, time providing a reasonable return to the 
occupiers. It is therefore essential that their organisation should 
enable them as far as jtossihlc to withstand sudden changes in 
economic conditions. To ensure this stability, the organisation of 
the holding must Ik; sulliciently flexible to lie successfully adjusted 
to changes in the relative priee levels of re<|uiremeuts and produce. 

Flexibility of Orguruixalion. Ho far we have examined existing 
conditions in those enterprises which are considered suitable for 
the smallholder, We hate at the same time attempted to indicate 
the extent and direction of competition between the specialist, or 
semi-specialist producer and the general farmer. From the evidence 
available we have Imkmi forced to the conclusion that the small 
3-5 acre holding, under lice economic conditions, is not a satisfactory 
unit of settlement. Its weakness arises from too great a dependence 
on purchased feeding stud's ami from the fact that it must obtain 
its income from a very limited group of commodities. As a result 
it is handicapped by a rigidity of organisation which renders it par¬ 
ticularly liable to failure in competition with the lower-cost scale 
of the general farmer. 

In contrast to this lack of adjustment in the 3-5 acre holding, 
the greater flexibility of organisation in the 20-50 acre mixed holding 
is shown in the following table, which gives the amount and 
distribution of gross income of approximately 200 smallholders of 
this type in Fast Anglia for the t wo years 15131 and 1933, 1 

It will be seen in Table I that gross income on the 20-50 acre hold¬ 
ing is derived from leu main sources, roughly time-quarters being 
obtained from sales of livestock and livestock produce, ami one- 
quarter from sales of crops. Comparing the ligures for gross income 
in 1931 with those in 1933, it is apparent that during tin; period a 

1 Ucpot'ts JSios. lit, 21 ,01,1 22, Kim 11 Kcooonurs Itmncli, School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge. 
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considerable shift has occurred in the relative importance of the 
sources from which the holder derives his income. In the two years, 
the income from horned stock has fallen by 35 per cent., that from 
other crops by 68 per cent., while the income from wheat, as a 
result of the Wheat Act, has increased by 275 per cent, and that 
from sugar beet by 179 per cent. 

TAHLK 1 

DiSTMUtUTioN or Cross Incomk on 201 Smai.i.iioi.dinus, 1031 ani> 1033 



1931 

1933 


£ 

£ 

Dairy Produce 

107 

nm 

Horned Stock 

48 

31 

Pigs .... 

79 

86 

Poultry and Kggs . 

84 

74 

Sheep and Wool . 

T 

1 

2 

Wheat. 

12 

45' 

Harley 

21 

23 

Sugar licet. 

14 

39 

Other (’rops . 

41 

13 

Miscellaneous 

9 

8 

Total . 

413 

•127 

Drawings in kind , 

4<i 

42 

(truss Income 

459 

469 


Below is shown the changes in output which these 201 small¬ 
holders have made in res|*onsc to changes in price between the two 
crop years 1930-31 and 1932-33 :— 

TAIU,K II 

('ll a sons in Orvrnv on 201 Hoi.dincs of 20-50 Antes 
('nor Ykakn IU3U-3I ani> 1932-33 


I 




111)0.31 



1932-33 



Jnt*omc 

from 

SuIoj*. 

£ 

1 Viw 
Index 
(HUM) 
100) 

Muciiuv 
of t lot- 
put Sold 

JlWMIHV 

from 

tSnlos* 

£ 

1 'lire 
Index 
(1911-13 
. 100) 

Mea-mm 
of Out¬ 
put. Solti 

Wheat 

]2 

79 

0-15 

4« l 

140- 

ti-30 

Harley 

21 

loo 

0-21 

23 

101 ;l 

0-25 

Sugar IScct 

14 

HHM 

(*•14 

39 

93-5 4 

0-42 

Dairy Produce . 

107 

145-5 

0-735 

106 

131 

OKI 

1 Horned Stock . 

48 

126 

0-3.8 

31 

103 

0-80 

Eggs and Poultry 

84 

131 

0-64 

74 

112 

0-66 

Pigs . 

70 

127 

0-55 

86 

98 

0-88 

-- 

. .._ 

... 

__ . 

_ 

_ 



1 Including quota payments of 20s. per quarter, 

4 Crop your 1031-32, including quota payments of 20s. por quarter. 
4 Crop year 193132. > Base 1930-31- 100. 
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iVmutugc between i 


mill 1 


In < hit put 

In Price 


Sola 

llliliN ; 

1 

Wheat. . 

l inn 

1 

•1- “7 1 | 

Burkv 

i 111 

r 1 1 | 

Suirar Beet 

! inn 

<i-5 

Dairy IVixtuee 

1 in 

Id | 

1 IoiihmI Stock 

21 

IS 

Kirifs anti Poult rv 

2 

1 .-. 

Bias 

t»0 

22 

_ 

—. . 

. . 1 


The 1(K) |ier cent, increase in the amount- of wheat sold, which 
occurred as a result of a 77 por cent. rise iu price (including quota 
payments), is duo to increased acreage, inc reused yield |>er acre, and 
to an increase in the proportion of the total production which was 
sold off the farm. The |>eroentago of the total farm area under 
wheat increased from ll (> to l<V t, while the ]»oroo»tagc of the 
amount of wlieat grown sold off the farm rose from 5X to 5 Mb On 
♦ lie exjKmditurc side, this has entailed the inereased purchase of 
feeding stuffs -a tendency which can as easily lx; reversed if economic 
changes warrant it. It is worth noting that, if the price of feeding 
stuffs undergoes a sudden rise, tlie oeeupier of this ty|x; of holding 
is to a certain extent com|R »snted by the additional price received 
for his cereal sales, or as alternatives, he can mince his commit¬ 
ments in livestock and/or increase the proportion of home-grown 
feeding stuffs. Moreover, on a holding of this size, litter for stock 
is obtained as a by-product of the cereal crop, and the resultant 
manure increases the fertility of the soil; the |*oultry, with access 
to stubble, and stackyard, consume grain that would otherwise Ik; 
wasted, and as a result of t heir freer range are less liable to disease: 
the pigs consume waste |K>tatoes, surplus or skimmed milk, and tail 
corn with little sale value. 

The small "family " farm is superior to the more specialist ty|x; 
in another direction—in the capacity of the family to live off the 
holding. On such a farm the smallholder enjoys a cheap rent; he 
grows all the dairy produce, eggs and poultry, vegetables ami fruit 
consumed by Ids family ; he can cure his own bacon ; lie can buy 

1 .Percentage change l»rlwcen price index in and H,K>l*:i2, lliu latter 

lining the by Min price in which I he acreage of wheat anti harley grown in 
is most influenced. 

Figures for incomes irom sales from .Keporls No. HI, -1 ami -2 of tin* 
Farm Economics U ranch. School of Agriculture, Oaiuhridgc; price indices from 
the returns of the Ministry of Agriculture, 
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his household coal at a cheap rate with the steam coal used to thresh 
his crop, while he obtains lire wood from the woods and spinneys. 
His drawings in kind often amount, at retail value, to well over 
£1 per week. This factor is particularly important during a fieriod 
of depression which tlie small family farmer can survive better than 
any other agricultural unit. His ]M»wcr of resistance is achieved 
partly as a result of the self-contained nature of his holding 
and partly by the fact that his cash outlay for wages and ex¬ 
traneous requirements are small, ami can he temporarily reduced 
to a minimum. 

Sninltlboldinyx versus Large Farms .—Although the small mixed 
arable holding is the most, stable unit of agricultural production, 
it has certain disadvantages when compared with the larger 
farm. 

It has been shown elsewhere ' that the density of employment 
per acre is twice as great, on holdings of 20 to 50 acres as on those 
ranging from 300 to 500 acres in size, so it appears that the rural 
population could be doubled by turning large farms into small¬ 
holdings. Before embarking on a policy of settlement, however, 
the comparative wage and interest, fraying capacity of these holdings 
must be considered. 

Below are given the earnings per person employed in holdings 
between 20-50 acres and 300-500 acres in extent. 


TAIII.K 111 

Kakninus 1'ku Pebsojs £mmzivkd ckk Annum 
(TKcu niNc Oucuutkr), 1032 


Size of Karm (ar t's) 

20-.VI 

:too-5oo 


£ 

£ 

With Wlrcat Quota Payments 

83-0 

07-4 

Witlioul „ „ 

70S 

70S 

Number of Knrms 

201 

10S 


It is clear 1 from the above table that tire large farms pay higher 
wages por person employed than smallholdings. This fact is sup¬ 
ported by the following table, which gives the average wage available 
per worker per week on different sizes of farms in the Eastern 
Counties. 

1 “Some Aspects of Smallholdings in the Agricultural Structure," by A. W. 
Menzies-Kitclun, The Economic J own'd, December 1034. 
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TABLE IV 

Kakninos pkk 1‘kkson Kmpeoyko per Week 
ill' Size OK Farm, 1931-33 > 


of Farm 

I loim (Deration uvnilul >lo 
Worker (including Oocu[ 
|M>r VVook 

s\<*IVS 

s. 

d. 

20-50 

20 

11 

50-100 

20 

2 

100-150 

33 

10 

150-300 

34 

4 

Over 300 

34 

S 

Weighted Average 

32 

r» 


The average family income on 201 smallholdings in 1931-32 was 
£91 and was composed as follows :— 


TABLE V 

Kamii.v Income of 201 S.uat.tjioi.dk as, 1932 


i Farm 

Wrau in.fti 

IV>»(1\ 

W heat Dot, 

Family 

| income 

I „ 

in Kind 

J«ulM»ur 

I'aytm'nt 

income 

£ 

£ 

I 

£ 

* 

1 “> 

37 

30 

10 

_ 

01 


If we compare this financial ]>ositkm with that of the stockman or 
horse keeper earning the statutory wage of approximately £95 a 
year, it. is evident that the hired labourer was the better off, for the 
smallholder, after deducting interest, on capital at 5 per cent. (£23) 
from his total ]>ersonal income {£<>!), received only £38 as a net 
return for his own lalxnir. It may Iks argued that, on a family 
income of £91 a year, the smallholder was in the stronger position, 
particularly as he was his own master ami enjoyed secure employ¬ 
ment. >Such a contention, however, is open to the objection that 
this independence and security may Ih> purchased at tin' cost of the 
excessive labour of the occupier and his family. Moreover, the intro¬ 
duction of an unom ploymeut i nsurance scheme for agriculture is I ikely 
to place the hired agricult ural worker in a more favourable position. 

In the following table the average protit jkw farm on (RiO East 
Anglian farms is expressed as a percentage of farm capital, after 


1 Juuriml «/ Royal iSliithlitiil .S'w <ely, llowrwbcr 1934: R. MoCi. Ottcslaw, 
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allowing the occupier £2 a week for his own labour, or, on the larger 
farms, £4 a week for that jfortion of his time spent on management. 


1’A ltl*K VI 

Avkkaok Ketckn on Kakm Cawtat, my Sizk of I''akm, 1932 


Size of Group 
(aeres) . 

| 2IL50 

51-75 

75-100 

lo1 123 

120-150 

151-200 

201-250 

_ .... 

251-300 

Profit as a per 
cont.ofCapi- 
tal Invested 

" 

I 

1 

i 

! a* -l*S 
| />. — 

- (HI 
-| 0 7 

+3-0 

4 0 4 
-I-7-H 

•1 4-0 

1 1-7 

4 30 

1 30 

+ 130 
4 7-3 

Pil'd 
i !1-S 

Numtior of 
Phiiiis . 

1 

! ft. do 

| 04 

02 

03 

! ^ 

a x 

! -T -+ j 

37 

43 

27 

:«» 

30 

II 

12 

33 

10 

28 


•(.= .medium soils. 6.— heavy soils. 


It. will Ik? seen from the above figures that farm capital invested 
in holdings below 75 acres failed to obtain any return. 

In order to indicate the effect on returns of an increase in the 
area of the holdings, the family incomes for holdings between 
21-35 and 5W-50 acres in sr/e for the years 11)32-33 are given below :— 


TAOLU VII 

('imiCAUl.SON of Kamu.v Incomrs on Kakms iiktvvnkm 21-35 Acuks 
ano 3(1-50 Acuks, 1032-33 


Your 

Si 70 
< !roii|> 

A\ pfujiv 
Si y.i' 

Kami 

1 tarot no 

1 (ruwiua-s 
in Kind 

Wlli.'Ul 
l)of. 1‘ay- 
men tn 

Kamily 

Labour 

Total 

Family 

hn-onn- 

No. of 
Farms 


\l‘IV3 

.Vros 

X 

£ 

X 

1* 

£ 


1032 . 

21 -35 

27418 

3-85 

35-00 

10-99 

20-99 

84-10 

05 


30-50 

43-47 

10-52 

37*37 

20-I0 

3455 

1 14-50 

87 

1033 . 

21-35 

28-20 

21 20 

40-35 

15-97 

30-0 

107-75 

50 


:w>-50 

43*84 

34-40 

45-03 

29114 

32-82 

143*30 

85 


'I'hus an addition of 15 acres in area and of £160 in farm capital 
increased family income by just over £30 a year. 

Certain Forlorn influencing the Success of Smallholdings. So far 
we have considered the effect, of area on income. Within each 
size group, however, there is a wide range of soil ami market con¬ 
ditions which (in themselves) may considerably influence farmers’ 
returns. An attempt has therefore been made to isolate the in¬ 
fluence of soil ami market, ami to investigate the factors which 
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make for the success of (he small farms in t he different amis. With 
this object in view, the 201 smallholdings have l>ecn gronj>ccl into 
nine major agrieultural districts, each more or less homogeneous in 
soil typo and marketing facilities, viz. : - 

1. Central Norfolk loams. 

2. Norfolk and Suffolk brock. 

3. Central Suffolk loams. 

4. South-east. Snlfolk and North-east Essex sands and gravels. 

5. North Essex and South-west Suffolk Imuldcr clays. 

H. South Essex Dmdon clays. 

7. South Hertfordshire. 

8. South Camhridgeshire chalks. 

It. Huntingdon and West Cambridge clays. 

Com|>osition of income in each of the nine distrids is given in 
the following table :— 

TAIil.H VIII 

Kamho Incomk. itv OisTittiTs. 1032 


District Nn. 

1 

■> 


4 

S 

« 

7 

s 

0 


•v 

i 

r 

i 

t: 

t; 

i 

. 

£ 

_ 

r 

Knrm Income 

* 

, 24 

45 

i II 

40 

i 88 

k:* 

1 52 

-2<i 

Drawings in Kind . 
Deficiency Pay¬ 

20 

44 

38 


41 

til 

Mi 

33 

30 

ments 

2o 

to 

28 

•1 

34 

1 1 



13 

Family liubour 

lit 

21 

33 


47 

47 

„ 

12 

Hi 

Family Income 

«4 

00 

54 

70 

82 

207 

178 

147 

311 

Average Size nf 

1 

~ 


' 





.. 

Holdings (acres) 

30 

35 

Hit 

35 

38 

33 

3S 

37 

37 

Numltor of .Holdings 

•'*:» 

II 

35 

14 

HI 

15 

17 

IS 

1!) 


It' wo examine the above figures, wide variations in family incomes 
between districts are iininediately apparent. Holdings in Districts 
fi, 7 and 8, for example, with family incomes of £24)7, £178 and 
£147, are highly prosperous. None of the other districts provides 
a family income of as much as £2 a week, while in l-lro case of 
District 3 the average family income is only £33. 

Our next step is to discover why these large variations in profit¬ 
ableness arise. Are they due, for example, to particularly fortunate 
conditions of soil and/or market, to (he development of a particular 
type of organisation, to concentration on particular enterprises, ot¬ 
to a combination of any or all of these factors ? 

It is generally held that smallholdings can succeed only on the 
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l>est land, or at loast on lain! which is light and easily worked. 
While this generalisation is probably reasonably accurate, it is 
evidently not infallible. The group of smallholdings in South 
Essex (District 0) returns an average family income of £207, despite 
the fact that it is situated on some of the heaviest and most tenacious 
<day soil in England. On the other hand, in the equally heavy clay 
soils in District 0 (Huntingdon and West Cambridge) and District 5 
(North Essex) the smallholdings have had a disastrous year. Tins 
success or failure of smallholdings on heavy soil, therefore, depends 
not so much on the nature of the soil as on the typo of production 
followed. The successful holdings in South Essex have been built 
up, as a result of ( Ik- demands of tbe London market, on enterprises 
which can be developed in a system of grass-land husbandry, viz. 
dairy products, poultry and eggs. The smallholder in Huntingdon 
and North Essex, in the absence of a local market, and |Kuhaps 
through lack of ea| vital and knowledge, has attempted to farm his 
holding on traditional arable lines. It may therefore l>o said that, 
although a light soil is lxvth easier to work and provides greater 
soojh* for diversified cropping than a heavy soil, and is in this 
res|X‘H. better fitted for Ixind Settlement, smallholdings can never¬ 
theless lx* profitably eslaldislkcd on heavy land, provided that it is 
|H'o|M;rly drained, is capable of producing good pasture, and that 
tliere is a- good local market for livestwk and livestock products, 
or, alternatively, that such a market is introduced by eo-o|>crative 
sett lenient. 

There are two other widely hold Ixdiefs in regard to smallholdings: 
(a) that they must 1h> situated in the vicinity of largo towns where 
the smallholder has an opportunity of direct contact with the con¬ 
sumer, (/;) that they must have access to a retail milk market. 
While marked, plays a more imjK>rtant part than soil in shaping 
the destiny of a smallholdings scheme—as witness the triumph of 
market over the heavy days in South Essex—it is evident that much 
could lx* done to eon q>eii.sale for the absence of a local market by 
the provision of co-operative agencies for t he pur[x>se of e/lecting 
economies in the sale and pun base of commodities. According to 
1932 figures, the smallholder had to pay approximately 10 per cent, 
more for his feeding stalls, and 20 jx;r cent, more for his fertilisers 
than the large farmer, and although no measure wax available, the 
same probably held for ot her requirements. In this connection it 
should he noted that as at the moment the small farmer tends to 
pay cash for Jus purchases, while the big farmer is using credit, 

I lie discrepancy in cost of requirements between the groups is 
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probably normally in excess of Hus ]*ercentages indicated. More¬ 
over, owing to the fad that the small farmer can only put small 
lots of produce on tie* market, anti as a result of his inferior 
bargaining jKnver, lit' received some Jo per cent, less for his hurley 
and 2 |>er cent, less for his wheat than farmers in the .‘100-5440 acre 
size group. 

If, for example, (lie smallholder had lieon able in HKf2 to sell 
his wheat and barley anti to purchase his feeding stud’s and manures 
on the same terms as the large farmer, his income would have lieon 
increased by £15 a year, ami these are hut a few of the directions 
in winch a saving could lie effected. 

With regard to the other prevalent idea in resjiect of small¬ 
holdings, i.e. that a retail market, for milk is essential to their 
sueeess, there is reason to doubt w ljcther this lielief is always 
founded on substantial grounds. Jt is at least clearly proved by 
the data collected in the present investigation that smallholdings 
can l*o remunerative without access to a retail milk market. For 
example, fifty-1wo holdings, or oneupiarter of all farms lietweon 
24 > ami 50 acres investigated, selected from various distriets and 
doing little or no retailing, and on which the average price of all 
milk sold was ll*5sd. jier gallon, were in the satisfactory |>ositiou 
of providing an average family income of £140, while the occupier 
received £04 for his own lalsnir, Organisation, therefore, can lie 
evolved to overcome difficulties w hich aviso from the lack of a hical 
market. 

The reason for the success or failure of any particular small¬ 
holding or group of holdings must apparently l>e sought, in the 
organisation of the holding concerned. In every district profitable 
holdings are to l>e found. How do these successful holdings dilfor 
from the less successful > Have the occupiers in the first case some 
particularly remunerative line of production denied to their less 
fortunate neighUmi', or is their success due to a happier combina¬ 
tion of enterprises, to more intensive or to more cllicient produc¬ 
tion ( Could, for example, a planned smallholding colony which 
would have a reasonable chance of success lie evolved for each 
locality or soil type 

It we. proceed to examine (lie amount and distribution of capital, 
output, income and <*\|>endifme on smallholdings in cadi of the 
nine districts, certain imj*ortan( considerations immediately emerge. 
Average capitalisation, tor example, ranges from as low as £8*57 
per acre (District 0) to as high as £24*85 |ier acre (District (>), while 
these two districts have the lowest (£5*51) and the highest (£22*54) 
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gross output, per aero. Rate of capital turnover varies from a 
maximum of 112 per cent, in District. 7 to a minimum of BO per cent, 
in District 1, ami the holdings in more profitable districts had the 
higher rate of turnover. 

TAMI.K IX 

('VPITAV. ANO (iltOSH Ol TIMT |:V DISTRICTS. 1032 


District No. 

1 

O 

8 i 4 i 5 

li 

7 

8 | !> 

('opiti)l (MU'acre £ 

, 

12-ns 

IP 54 

! i 

12-21 |l2-2(i ilO-os 

24-85 

ll-IW 

1 

13-88 | 8-57 

<i»*oss Out|HI< por 
rtfifi . £ 

7 -22 

0-2(i 

i 1 

7-44 !)-!14 j li-ltS 

22-54 

18-11 

13-40 j 5-51 

Dross Output us 
pci' rout , of Farm 
Capital . % 

50-77 

SO-24 

1 1 

1 1 

tiO-!tO|Sl-OS|l>Ml 

00-70 

112-24 

1 

08-til Jfi4-30 

Farm Income £ 

4 

1 24 

45 | 14 40 

-r-KS 

; 88 

1 52 j — 2ti 

. _ . .. _ 

„ 





i 


It should l>e noted, however, that there appears to lie no direct, 
connection Itetwoon capitalisation and profits. District 3, for 
example, with a capital of just over £12 an acre, showed a farm 
income of minus £45 on Hie year, while in District 7, with rather 
less capital, the farm income was £83. Tit the first case, however, 
the rate of capital turnover was fil per cent, ami in the second 
112 }>er cent. The secret of success lies rather in the efficient 
application of capital. 

Turning to the amount and distribution of gross income, figures 
for which are given in Table X, it is evident that certain wide 
differences occur both in the total gross income jier acre and in 
the methods by which the income is obtained. At the same time 
certain tendencies emerge. The amount of the gross income, for 
example, tends to lie correlated I w ith prof itaMeness, for farms with 
a high gross income have the highest farm income. Accepting this 
fact, can it Ik. said that the most profitable districts derived a higher 
percentage of their gross income from sales of live-stock and live¬ 
stock products ? If we contrast the three most profitable with the 
three least profitable districts, it appears that a higher |iereentage 
of live gross income is derived from livestock products in flic more 
profitable groups. It. is obvious, however, that, the main reason for 
the success of the most profitable farms is duo to the more intensive 
nature of their juroduolion. The fact that the production is less 
intensive in the three nnprofitaWe districts is probably due to lack 
of capital ami unsuitable organisation, largely resulting from an 
inferior local market for livestock ami livestock products. 
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TADI.K X 

Amount and I >istri motion ok Cross Ivcosik (£) i*rh Acrk, 1032 


l)is( riet. N 


( 'at.t Ic Salc-s . 
Dairy Produce 
Shi't'p mul Wool 
I'ijfs 

Poultry mid ICggs 
Whom 1 
Hurley 

Sugar Heel. . 
Other Crops . 
Miscellaneous 

Total 


1 

2 

3 

- 

E 

E 

Si 

114 

0 04 

0-!*0 

1 SI 

4-40 

MW 


. , 

0(15 

III 

Ml 

2-21* 

1-22 

Mill 

1-37 

0117 

o:i7 

o-x5 

0 72 

IHW 

IKWi 

MW 

lift? 

MW 

(HIS 

0-40 

0-2(1 

Oil 

IHKI 

010 

7-80 

1000 

s-21 


4 

. 1 
«_ i 

! 

! « 

E 

1-7 1 

E 

0-53 

E 

M2 

:vr»7 

0-7(1 

7-00 

0-23 

, . 


1-20 

) • r>r> 

0-33 

2-43 

1-34 

10-52 

0-37 

1 ID 

0-43 

0-2(1 

0-20 

0)2 

0-37 

0-5S 


MMi 

0-32 

3-S2 

0-37 

0 20 

0-IS 

11-57 

(1-7(1 

23-111 


7 

X 

0 

£ 

E 

£ 

210 

(MSS 

0 -K 4 

0 71 

5 - 7(1 

2 7 <i 

0-32 

. , 


(Hill 

3-31 

0(10 

t • 30 

0 07 

1 -IIS 

0 - 2(1 

0 -liS 

0-13 


1-14 

0-03 

. , 

0 -H 2 

0 - Hi 

0-ls 

1-54 

0-24 

0-32 

0-30 

D- Mi 

f>* 08 

15-00 

( 1-30 


TAD MO XI 

PMRCR.NTAUK OK CROSS 1NCOMK OKRIVKO KKOM 1,1V KsTOCK ANI> 

Livkstock Proimntn in curtain Districts, I032 


District No. 

3 

5 

j~o " 

0 

| 7 j S 

Kano Income . . £ 

1.7 

40 

2(1 

• NX 

! i S3 ! ! 52 

Cross Income . . £ 

Percentage of Cross li>c<ao<> 

S'10 

if 

(i-7ti 

(i-:«i 

23-31 

: IfWtig ! 15 00 

i 

from Livestock and Live¬ 
stock Products . % 

(IS 

(12 

« 

¥ 

SI 

04 ' 72 

i i 


TADLIO X II 

Amocvc a no Dintriui'tion ok Cross Kxitmotcri: my Districts 
(t) i-Kit Acrk:. P.H 2 


District No. 

1 

2 

3 

V* 

5 

(1 

7 

S 

5> i 


fC 

£ 

' 

X 

t 

K 

t 

* 

t 

^ i 

hahour 

I'Yrl Misers mid 

2«7 

3(15 

3-00 

2-S(i 

2(13 

5-40 

3-20 

3-04 

2*H> 

l 

Manure 

0-14 

0-20 

0-23 

01 1 

0-21 

0-45 

0-05 

0-24 

0-05 1 

Kootl . 

ISO 

2 -so 

2-87 

301 

1-8J 

7-73 

4 71 

4 17 

1-02 1 

Sees Is . 

0-2S 

0-20 

0 21 

0-2(1 

0-1 1 

0-45 

0-10 

0-3S 

O-ll | 

J livestock 

0-117 

0-74 

0*71 

1-113 

(Mil 

MMi 

1-02 

1-51 

IMS j 

Kent . 

1-50 

l-2« 

115 

Ml 

1-1(1 

2-7(1 

1-50 

HS2 

1-30 j 

Miscellaneous 

(1 04 

MMi 

M3 

1-2!) 

1-20 

3-00 

I-IK 

1-73 

(MSS j 

Total 

S-OO 

0-31 

0-33 

11-17 

7-S2 

20-04 j 12-84 

13-50 j 7-00 

The amount and distribution of gross exjieiwlituix} per acre arc 


given in Table XII. Here again wide variations occur, dross 


' Wheat deficiency pay minis have lx -ell excluded ju the following calculations, 
ns (ho Wheal Act was pnssril too Into in P.I3I for the promise of a guaranteed price 
materially to affect acreage of wheal, IiurvnstcO ia 1 032. 
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expenditure ranges from £7 an acre in District 9 to nearly £21 per 
acre in District 0, while equally wide variations arise in expenditure 
oil labour, feeding stuffs, livestock and miscellaneous requirements 
within the districts. 

In order to determine the part played by technical efficiency 
in the successful holdings, the ton most profitable are compared 
with the ten least profitable farms in tho central Norfolk loam 


TAIU M Xll l 

FAMM.V JnCOMK ON CKttVUN l'HOriTAMLK AN 1> 

t’NPHOFiTAHMi Farms. 11*32 



Host F irms 

Worst* Fart ns 


r 

£ 

Farm Income 

123 

-122 

Drawings in Kind 

2!» 

28 

Deficiency Payments 

S* ^21 

23 

Family J,alxatr 

10 

3b 

:w> 

Family Ineoine 


-35 


district (District 1). The amount and composition of family in¬ 
come in these farms are given in Table XII l. In the liest. farms 
the family income was £183, compared with (-•-) £35 in the worst, 
while the farm income in the former case was £123, compared with 
(—) £122 in the latter. 

The two groups were identical in size, and contained the same 
arable acreage. The farm capital was £503, or £15-2 per acre, in 
the liest farms, and £407. or £10*93 per acre, in the worst. Gross 
output was £41*9, or £12*90 per acre, in the profitable group, com¬ 
pared with £175, or £4*71 j»er acre, in the unprofitable, while gross 
income was £510, or £14*23 per acre, and £201, or £5*41 per acre, 
lespoctivoly. The analyses of income and expenditure on the two 
groups arc given in 'fables XIV ami XV. 

Hove again tlic profitable farms produce more intensively, ami the 
holdings are so organised that, with approximately £150 more capital 
and ail additional expenditure of £05, the gross income has lieen 
raised from £201 to £510. Expenditure on labour in the two groups 
of holdings was practically identical, although the output per £100 
manual labour was £208 in the profitable group, compared with 
£105 in the unprofitable. The rate of capit al turnover was S3 |>cr 
cent, iu the profitable compared with 43 per cent, in the unprofitable 
farms. At the same, time, the profitable holdings purchased moro 
feeding stuffs and more fertilisers, produced more milk j»cr cow 
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(6HS gallons compared with 556), and move eggs per hen. It is 
therefore legitimate to assume that not only was production on the 
profitable holdings mote intensive, but that it was more efficient, 
and that, hotter use was made of the various factors in production. 


TAIiLK XIV 

Amount and IUstkmution or (Swiss Imumi: on <-khtain 
t'KOriTAIII.K AND I'NCIlOriTAIU.K FaUMS, 1032 




IVolitiddo 






1 Vr 

IVr - 

*Vr 

IVt- 

JVi* j 

IVr 

' 

Holding 

Aert? 1 

1 VnU 

~ 

HoMiia: 

A<*re j 

('eat. 


41 

C 


r 

£ "! 


('aide Kales 

n l *7 

1 H7 

12-1 

43 4 

117 > 

21a 

Dairy 1 'ink luce 

1 |o*7 

3*80 ! 

27-li 

45-4 

i-22 ; 

22-15 

Sheep and Wool 


« . ; 


3-S 

; o-io 1 

111 

Pigs 

7\*"l 

2- It 

1 5-5 

20-3 

i 0-71 i 

131 

Poultry . 

2<>-.S 

o-72 ' 

5-3 

0-1 

0-10 i 

30 

Kggs 

113 

1-20 i 

S-7 

IS-I 

0-4!) ; 

0-0 

Wheat . 

an-7 

0-50 

4-1 

23-0 

0-02 

11-4 

Harley 

31-1 

0-XI 

li-l 

I-S-3 

! 0-4!) 

ill 

Sugar IWI 

SS-il 

2 -to 

17-4 

12-0 

i 0-32 i 

(Ml 

Other (,Yo|>s 

II!) 

o--|u 

2!) 



t % 

Miscellaneous . 

I-!I 

O-aO 

j 

0-3 

.1-0 

! "1 3 ; 

2-4 

Total 

510-4 

14-23 

100-0 

201-4 

1 1 

100*0 


TAIU.K XV 

Amount and Distiuiiotion or (Suoss ISxeKNDvrenn on ckktain' 

I'UOVITAHI.K AND t ; NJ>aOVJTABl,K Fa It M S, J!)32 



IVolitiddo 


Unprofitable i 


IVr 

IVr 

IVr 

IVr 

IVr 

IVr ! 


lloUliatt 

Aero 


Holding 

Aero 

Cdi it. ; 


c 

41 


£ 

£ 


Isiliour 

J20-1 

3-40 

32-5 

122-0 

3-27 

37-S | 

t-'er( i Users and Manures . 

13 7 

0-37 


5-a 

0-15 

1-7 ! 

Foods 

sr.-s 

232 

222 

tiO-2 

I-S6 

21-4 1 

Seeds .... 

JO!) 

0-2!) 

2-S 

s-s 

0-24 

2-7 j 

Livestock 

41-3 

Ill 

10-7 

25!) 

(HI!) 

s-n | 

Kent .... 

551-2 

1-00 

15 3 

.la-5) 

1-50 

17-3 1 

Miseellanetais 

.10-4 

1 3li 

13-0 

3-1-0 

0-00 

II I | 

'W>U\\ 

387-1 

10-la 

100-0 

322-!l 

S-07 

100-0 I 


The Organisation of Six SwressfiU Smallholdings. —Having shown 
why holdings are .successful in certain districts, we can now con¬ 
sider in detail the internal organisation of a few successful small¬ 
holdings on various soils. Such an analysis will also bo useful when 
we consider the construction of a smallholding colony. For this 
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purjiose, six successful smallholdings have been selected, and a 
summary of income in each holding is given below for the year 1932. 


TABLE XVI 

Family Inoomk ok Six Farms on ('lav, Loam axi> 
Oravki. Soils. 1032 


r . 

Clay Loom 


(tawul 

Farm No. 

l 2 | 3 

A 

5 

0 


£ £ | £ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Form Income 

111 Ili7 i 150 

144 

101 

14S 

Drawings in Kind 

ir> to I :«> 

30 

35 

30 

Wheat. Deficiency Payments. 

:Ui j 30 
_J_ \ 


? 

24 

Occupiers’ Income 

120 j 243 j 225 

ISO 

143 

208 

Family Laliour . 

. • J . R M. 

10 

30 

104 

Family Income 

120 j 204 j 235 

list 

_ 

173 

312 


It will l>e seen that in no case did the occupier receive under 
£2 a week for Ids own labour, while on the two most prosperous 
holdings his income was approximately £4.1 a week. In two cases 
the family income was approximately £300 a year. 

The crop acreages given in Table XVII show a considerable 
variation in the cropping system between the farms. The successful 


TABLE XVII 

Total Acrkauk, Amatilk Aorkaoc and Aoiikaok re Various 
<"cops on Six Farms, 1032 


Farm No. 

1 

j 2 i 

J 1 

* 


5 

0 

... 

Acres 

\ .1 

[ .VrcH | 

. .. ... 

A PIT'S 

Acres j 

Aonvs 

Acres 

Total Acreage 


! « 1 

44 

35 1 

41 

50 

1 Amble „ ... 

1 ('rtipx 


30 i 

! i 

i 

i ! 


2«i ; 

’ 

351 

41 

Wheat .... 


! i 

« 


21 

0 

Harley .... 


m | 

s 

4 j 

* , 

<l 

Oats .... 


: -• ! 

1 _ _i 

., 

7 

4 

0 

Mangolds, Swedes 

' * 

i 4 1 

i 

7 

"... ! 
■a i 

3 

l‘ 

Sugar Boot 


i • - ; 


1 

* ' 1 


li 

Potatoes 

__ 

i .. ' 

• • 

1 ] 

n 

* 

3 

Brussels Sprouts 


i 

" ; 


i 

. - ; 

__1 

* ' 

10 

Seeds and Meadows for Hay 


i 10 j 

S 

7 ! 

24 h 


Orchard 


•• 

1 

2 

.. 1 


, , 

Permanent Pasture . 

su 

.a 

10 

8 1 

s 

9 

____ 

-.. 

1 ! 

— 

_J 

__ 

__ _,, 
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holding on the clay soil had no arable land, and was devoted ent ircly 
to milk and egg product ion. 

The variety of crops grown increased as soil texture became 
lighter, Considerable acreages of cereals, representing 53 per cent., 
42 per cent, and 51 |s;r cent, respectively of the arable I ami, were 
grown on holdings Nos. 2, 3 and (>, while sugar licet was grown on 
holdings Nos. 3 ami li, potatoes on Nos. 4, 5 and fi, and Brussels 
s|»roiits on No. 0, and holding No. 3 had half an acre of orchard. 
With regard to livestock ('fable XVIII), cows were kept on all the 
holdings, but milk production w as most important on holdings Nos. 1, 
3 and 5. Holdings Nos. 1 and 2 carried a considerable numhor of 
ot her cattle. Holdings Nos. 3, 5 and li kept, sows, while all holdings 
had some poultry, which was an imjtortant enterprise on Nos. 1, 
2 ami 3. Holding No. 2 had 40 turkeys. 

TAOLU X Vi IL 


NCMUKUS OK LtVhsToOK 

CKR JiOMUNd 

on Six Farms, 1832 

Farm No. 1 


a 

■ 

4 

5 

li 

Horst's . . ; .. 

2 

4 

V> 

2 

2 

Cows ■ . j lo 

4 

10 

3 

S 

_2 

Other Cattle . '■ S 

11 


1 

4 

i 

Sheep . . j . . 

. . 

4 V"jJ. - 1L 



,« 

Sows . . ! 

Laying Hens . ! 2<H> 

200 

2 

170 

5 

50 

Jo 

2 

loo 

Turkeys . ... 

40 

irrd- 

-- 



_ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

_ 

_ „ 


... ., ,, 



The gross income and gross expenditure on these holdings are 
given in Tables NIX and XX. 


TABLK Xl.N 

Amount ani> Pixtuihi nos ok Cross Incomc on Six Par ms, 1032 


Farm No. 

i 

2 

» 

4 

5 

li 


JC 

,C 

C 

£ 

t 

1* 

Livestock Products 

52X 

mi 

III 

05 

255 

ti'J 

Idvt'sltit’k Saliss » 

hh 

202 

1 15 

140 

S2 

IJXJ , 

Crop Sales 1 

* » 

70 

1511 

lllli 

51 i 

520.) 

MiswIhuMHHM Kocoipts. 



Hi 

15 


•• 

(«i*oss Income 

710 


734 

32« 

3SX> 

740 


1 Not iuckuling wheat <lelieionry payments. See Table XVI. 
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TAI5LF XX 

AmoCNT ASI> DtSTRTRl'TIOK of Kxci-inditi.'jkk on Six Kakils, 


Farm No. 

1 I 

2 

i * ! 

4 

5 

n 


* 


i £ 

t 

.1 

£ 

Kent .... 

10 

no 

! 85 i 

40 

52 

75 

Sooils .... 

. , 

0 

15 

23 

0 

30 

Fertilisers .... 

1 1 

.. 

20 



77 

FoodstulTs 

351 ! 

41 

1 10 

74 

123 

|OX 

1.aimin' .... 

1*3 i 

5U 

: lss i 

23 

48 

184 

Livestock .... 

107 1 

40 

5S 

a 

33 

IS 

Sundry Crop Nxponsos 

. . 

7 

' 4 

3 

3.1 

II 

Miscellaneous Kxpensos 

13 

14 

so ; 

17 

IS* 

50 

Total Ks|M'iidit ore 

<>os 

224 

57.S 

IS2 

2S7 

502 


Tito different characters of the holdings are further accentuated 
by an examination of farm income and expenditure. The total 
income on holding No. 1 on the day soil was, for example, derived 
from the sale of livestock and livestock products. At the other end 
of the scale, holding No. li on t he gravels derived K2 per (tent, of its 
imtoine from crop sales. At the same t ime a wide range occurred 
in intensity of production, as indicated by the gross income. On 
holdings Nos. 2, 4 and f> the gross income lay between £300 and 
£400, and on Nos. I, 3 and 0 between £700 and £$00. On the ex¬ 
penditure side, holding No. J purchased £107 worth of livestock 
diuriug the year, while holding No. 4 was self-supporting. Holding 
No. 1 purchased £351 worth of feeding stuffs, holding No. 2, £41 
worth, holding No. 6 spent £77 on fertilisers, while holdings Nos. 2, 
4 and 5 l>ought none. 

Finally, if we examine the efficiency of production in these hold¬ 
ings, we find that here again considerable variation occurs, although 
for the most port the holdings are well above the average for the 
group. Certain measures of efficiency are given in Table XXI. 


TAKLK XXf 

Kfficikncv Iniuchs for Six Farms, 1032 


Farm No. 

1 

2 | 3 . 1 j 5 

0 

Standard 

Milk yield i>er cow . Callous 

831 

013 1 7031 508'012 

4118 

045 

Kjifrs |>er hen . . . No. 

1»« 

112 70 i 117 130 

III 

on 

Cross Output per £1<M1 Manual 
latlmur (iueludinu Occupier) £ 

358 

1 

231 232 j 203 234 

240 

ino 

Cross Kami Output. jK-r £100 
Farm Capital . . £ 

113 

58, S31 78 j 08 

SO 

72 

Cross Livestock Output |>er 
£100 Foods Consumed , £ 

157 

2801 107 150 j 230 
! 1 1 

122 

182 
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Of these indices, that representing gross output pear £100 manual 
lalxrnr is in every case well above the normal for the group. This 
fact may be due to any one of three main causes : (a) That these 
smallholders worked longer horn's than the average smallholder, 
(b) that t hey worked harder, and (c) that they concentrated on high 
value products. Possibly each of these, factors played a part in 
the high index, in three out of the six holdings, livestock efficiency 
as measured by tlie output, per Jtl(M) foods consumed could have 
been considerably improved. Hate of capital turnover w as below 
normal in holding No. 2. Milk yields per cow were below standard 
in holdings Nos. 2 and 6. while eggs ]>cr hen were Iteiow standard 
in holding No. 3. 

The prices received for milk and eggs in the various holdings 
are shown below. 

T.VUb'IO XXII 

Mii.k \ni> Kcc (‘kicks on Six I<\mois, 1932 

Kurin No. I j 2 3 1 4 

Milk, i>ciioo per gallon 1 13- t | ti-7 12-7 '■ XoS 

I'afUS. (K'lice |ier <l<>/.oii . I !»*!> 101 : 13-1 . S-S 

1 

It will lie seen that none of the farms received high juices for their 
milk. The price of milk on holding No. 2, whose milk (produced in 
summer) was largely manufactured, averaged only <v7d. per gallon, 
while the best price for milk—13*4d. j>er gallon—was received on 
holding No. 1, in which ease all milk was sold wholesale. The high 
juice for eggs obtained by holding No. 1 was due to the high jrier- 
centago of eggs sold in the winter months, when they commanded 
good juices. 

Taken on the whole, these ti smallholdings arc much alaive the 
general level of efficiency. There are, nevertheless, obvious directions 
in which even their organisat ion might he improved, as, for example, 
in the introduction of a pig unit of f> or <> sows in holding No. 2, in 
increasing the egg yield |>er hen in holding No. 3, and in imjuoving 
tlie rationing in holding No. I . None of t hem, how ever, have special 
marketing facilities, and they provido examples of efficient organisa¬ 
tions which might lie used in colony settlement. 

1 W hen butter is sold, the price is expressed mi the basis of milk equivalent. 


a <i 

Its 1 2-0 
‘Ml 12-ti 
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CHAPTER IX 


Til K ORf! ANIMATION OF LAND 8KTTLEMKNT 

In the preceding chapters oi this report various aspects of Land 
Settlement have been discussed. The conclusion lias been reached 
that 11 k* opportunity lor additional settlement in (heat Britain, 
Dither from tin* wider issues of economic policy or from the more 
specific consideration of the small adding as a unit of agricultural 
production, is largely illusory. Nevertheless, it has been suggested 
that 1 should indicate the lines along which, in the event of Land 
Settlement I icing adopted for other than economic reasons, small¬ 
holdings could Ik; estahlisitcd with the minimum of cost to the 
State. Tlx; arguments advanced, however, may lie of greater value 
in suggesting linos along which existing settlements might with 
m I vantage be reorganised rather than in \iroviding a basis for 
new settlement. 

Approaching Land Settlement from this standpoint, we must 
consider (1) the methods l>y which maximum efficiency within the 
productive unit can Ik; obtained ; and (2) the problem of evolving 
an organisat ion capable of securing for these holdings the advantages 
generally claimed for larger units of production. 

(n this connection the organisation of three typos of holding will 
lx; discussed : {a) the 20-50 aero mixed arable holding in which t-lro 
greater projMirtion of tlx- gross income is derived from the sale of 
livestock products, (/») the intensive market garden and/or pig and 
poultry holding of 3-5 acres, (c) as an alternative to this latter t yjie 
the 20-50 acre pig or poultry holding on poor land. 

In discussing the establishment of these holdings certain esti¬ 
mates of production ami cost are essential, and the; figures here used 
are derived from existing holdings. They are as far as jxissihle 
representative of general conditions, but they must be interpreted 
with caution wlieu applied to individual cases. The cost of land, 
for example, shows wide variation throughout the country, and is 
governed by a numlx'r of factors, such as quality, the proximity of 
tlx; market,, the existence of site value, the distance from main 
water, electricity ami roads, or, in rural districts, the depth at which 
water can lx* obtained. Building costs tend to rise as we move 
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frotn east to west. While the total cost of establishment probably 
shows less variation than the cost of individual items, it is unsafe 
to use these figures without qualification for different parts of the 
country. 

General Principles .—The following principles, some of which are 
discussed in detail in the succeeding sections, apply to all three 
types of holding :— 

(1) The land must ho of suitable quality for the purpose in mind 

and there must Ik; an adequate water supply. 

(2) The settlement should l>e intersected by good roads. 

(3) Where market gardening is to be practised the settlement 

should Ini situated in an area where there is little danger 
frotn spring frosts and where the climate is mild. 

(4) Any market garden holdings should )>c placed on the l>est 

soil in the settlement and live poorer land allocated to 
poultry and pigs. 

(5) An adequate supply of horse manure is desirable for Dutch 

light, and glasshouse cultivation. 

(6) The settlement should as far as possible l>e removed front 

urban influence. 

(7) Various social amenities should Ik; available, viz. village hall, 

playing field, school, church, chapel, bus service, shops, 
public house, and social life should Ik; well organised. 

(8) Great can; should Ik; taken in the selection of the settlors and 

their wives. Preference should l>e given to those with 
experience of work on the land. Both men anti women 
should Ik; strong and healthy, ami must l>o juepared to 
give up much of the social life to which they have boon 
accustomed. 

(!>) (,’n-operativc purchase of requirements and/or marketing of 
produce should Ik; a condition of tenure. 

(10) iSettlers should Ik; advised and directed as to the type and 

quantity of the crops they should grow —only certain 
recognised breeds of (KHiltry and pigs should Ik; kept on 
tlie estate. 

(11) Adequate measures of control should Ik; taken and enforced 

against disease. 

(12) A code of conduct should be drawn up and penalties enforced 

for any infringement. 

(13) The settlers should draw unemployment relief and pay no 

rent during the first year of oeciqKdion, during the second 
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year they should |vay an economic rent, as at the end of the 
first twelve months they should have sufficient stock and 
equipment to Is*. self-supj>orting. 

(14) During the first year the settlers should construct pig, 
poultry and glass houses to a standard pattern, 

(1*») It is essential that an adequate system of book-keeping 
should l>e introduced for each holding, and that accounts 
should l>o submitted to expert analysis. 

SF/m/EMKNT ok 2»-C>o Ackk Mixuu AkAirui Hocmncs. 

It has l>cen shown in a previous chapter that in England and 
on the Continent tl»e small mixed arable hohling lias a marked resist¬ 
ance to low agricult ural prices. This quality flows from the ability 
of the family to live oft the farm and to adjust their organisation 
in the face of changing price levels. While in Denmark, and to a 
less extent in Cermany, the smallholding has been organised on a 
co-operative basis, co-operative organisation lias made little head¬ 
way in England, particularly as regards the sale of produce. In 
a survey of over ItXH) farms in the Eastern Counties 1 (11)512), only 
11 per cent, of tl»e occiqnors w ere found to lie associated with citlier 
a co-operative purchase or a co-operative marketing society, the 
proportion being 8 per cent, in farms below lf>0 iwires, compared 
with 18 per cent, in farms of 150 acres and upwards. This lack of 
co-oi»eratiou among small farmers who should normally derive most, 
benefit from it appears, in fclie light of experience, to lie a grave 
weakness in the British system. 

In an earlier section the extent of the economies which result 
from co-operation have lieen indicated. In dealing with tlie 
problem of settlement in this chapter, tlierefore, only group or 
colony settlement on a co-operative basis will be considered. 
Bi oadly speaking, it may lie said that- the area of the colony must 
lie sufficiently large to carry the overheads of a co-operative organi¬ 
sation, and as in this connection the exjicrience of existing settle¬ 
ment is inadequate, it will l>c convenient to take as an experimental 
unit an area of 5000 acres. This is the siv.e of the Ministry of 
Agriculture's estate at .Sut ton Brklge, which has lieen very success¬ 
ful. It. is also an area w Inch might conceivably lie purchased in a 
single block am I which is sufficiently large to maintain a central 
organisation. 5000 acres covers a stretch of country approximately 
2^ miles by 51, ami would probably provide a variety of soils for 
each of which a suitable organisation would have to be evolved. 

1 Ucpurt No. 21, Kami Keonomics llrum ti. School of Agriculture, Caiobridge. 
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The location of such an estate would dojicml largely on the 
availability of an area of suitable laud at a reasonable (nice. Rut 
judging from experience, t he colony would Iro most, likely to succeed 
if established in a fairly remote district away from urban influence, 
and ilepcndent on what may Ik- termed an "'internal export 
market.” 

Having decided on a suitable area, we must, now determine 

(a) TIk> probable income and cxiicnditurc from the various 
enterprises. 

(h) To what extent economies in expenditure and additions to 
income could lie oldaincd as a result, of co-operative pur- 
chasc ami sale, ami co-operative tool-sharing. 

(c) The cost of establishing and maintaining such a colony. 

(d) The condit ions of tenure. 

(e) The extent to which it is advisable to control the activities 

of individual smallholders. 

(/) 'L’he selection of tenants. 

In drawing up a tentative budget for such a colony, data on 
.smallholdings collected as put of a general survey of agricultural 
com) it ions in the eastern counties of England (1952) will lie used. 
This information related t<» JOl la>hlings of 20-50 acres, and in order 
to produce average figures for the colony, 52 of the most profitable 
holdings have lioen selected. None of these ha<l access to retail 
markets, and their success was largely the result of a well-balanced 
organisation together with a high order of technical efficiency on 
the part of the occupiers. 

These 52 holdings were fairly evenly distributed throughout: 
tla- area, ami were situated on soils ranging from heavy Ixmdon 
clays in South Essex to the sandy soils of the Norfolk brock. The 
average size of these holdings was just under 57 acres, of which 
25 <wres were arable. The farm capital was 11400 per holding, of 
which 50 per cent, was invested in crops ami tenant right. 4-1 |xr 
cent, in livestock and 2o jier cent, in i in [dements and machinery. 
Of capital in livestock, 51 per emit, was invested in cattle. Hi per 
cent, in poultry, 15 |ht cent, in pigs ami 20 [*or cent, in horses. 
I ‘metically no slieep were kept. The estimated capital value of 
land ami buildings w as £850 per holding. An average of 5-5 cows, 
including those suckling calves, were kept ; those had a capital 
value of £20-8 jier liead. 2050 gallons of milk were marketed per 
holding, of which only :k5 per cent, was sold retail, ©9-5 per cent, 
was sold wholesale and 27 per cent, was manufactured. Average 
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receipts ]x>r cow amounted to £28, tlie price of milk per gallon was 
11 id. and the yield averages) 648 gallons per cow. Including 
occupiers, an average of 1-86 manual workers were employed per 
hohling. 

(a) Income avd Expenditure.—T\ie average gross income was 
£418 per holding (excluding wheat deficiency payments) ami gross 
expenditure was £350. The farm income was therefore £67, and 
the average family income was approximately £146 j>cr holding. 
This latter was coinjiosed of farm income £67, drawings in kind (in¬ 
cluding rent of house) £34, wheat deficiency payments £17, and 
family lalatur (debited in farm account) £28. Deducting family 
laliour and interest at 5 per cent, on farm capital, the smallholder 
received on tlic average £05 for his own lalxuir. Compared with 
the income of the employed miner, or agricultural labourer receiv¬ 
ing 40s. a week, the smallholder iji this selected group is in the 
stronger position, particularly as lie receives a large part of his 
food at wholesale rales (his milk at llld. per gallon, and Ins eggs 
at less than Id. each). 

Using the figures of the average hohling, wo can illustrate the 
prolwihlc income and o\|enditine of the colony. An area of ‘HMtO 
acres would provide 136 holdings of 36-0 acres in extent, and this 
figure lias boon used as a conversion factor in arriving at the probable 
income aiul expenditure of the colony. For example, the average 
ciittk* sales per holding on the 52 smallholdings, multiplied by 136 
(the conversion factor), is taken as the value of the cattle likely to 
Iks sold from the colony, and so on. The theoretical amount and 
distribution of income and expenditure on such a colony at 1932 
prices are given below. 


Int-omi- from 


KsjM-mlil-uiv on 


Cattle sales . 

. £5,892 

LaWur (excluding 


3>;iiry Produce sales 

. 13,757 

occupier) 

£12,108 

Sheep and Wool 

5 

Fertilisers ami Man¬ 


Pig sales 

9,813 

ures 

1,240 

Poultry sales 

3,210 

Foodstulfs 

15,700 

Egg sales 

. 7,332 

Seeds 

1.315 

Horse sales . 

— 

Livestock . 

4.674 

Cereal sales . 

. 6.384 

Rent 

(>,817 

Roots and Potatoes 

. 7,503 

Miscellaneous Costs 

6,011 

Ol lier crops . 

. 1,403 



Miscellaneous sales 

. 1,694 



Total 

£57,083 

Total . 

£47,865 
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'Lite colony would, therefore, .soli apjH-oxiniately £14,000 worth of 
dairy jhxkIuco, £10,000 worth of pigs, £10,000 worth of poultry and 
eggs, £0000 worth of cattle ami £15,000 worth of crops. On the 
other side, it would sjieml £16,000 on feeding stalls, £12.(KM) on 
labour (of which £3750 would l>e merely a book entry credited to 
the smallholder’s families and would emerge again as family income), 
£7000 on rent, £6000 on miscellaneous requirements. £5000 <>n 
livestock and £2500 on seeds and fertilisers. 

(b) Economies from (.'o-operation :—-It must Ik* icmemlwred, 
however, that, those figures for income and expenditure are based on 
the prices paid ami received by individual non-eo-o|»crating small - 
holders who buy and sell in small quantities. In a colony organisa¬ 
tion a considerable sum could Ik* saved by the bulk purchase and 
sale of comnuHlilics, hy the enhanced price received as a result of 
grading and standardisation. and by economies in equipment result¬ 
ing from eo-o|H v rative tool-sharing. In such a colony, for example, 
a minimum of 75,000 gallons of milk would lie turned into butter. 
Gould this lx> done more elleelively at a small creamery than on 
the holdings themselves Wonhl the butter, by reason of more 
uniform treatment, command a latter price Could sufficient 
sows lai kept to supply a bacon factory ? Wliat eeonomk'S could 
!r- effected in the handling and grading of £10,000 worth of eggs ! 
Would the smallholders obtain a Irettev |iriee for their barley if it 
was (Hit on the market in hulk, instead of in small parcels of 10-25 
quarters Turning to e\|»eiiditure, wliat discount would lie 
obtained in placing a single order for 250 tons of feeding stuffs, 
compared with the same total in Jo cut. lots, or if jictrol ami 
paraffin wore purchased by lire 500 gallons, instead of in tens and 
twenties i Or if an order was placed lor £looo worth of fertilisers 
and seeds ? 

It is possible with reasonable assurance to estimate a few of 
(lie possible economies in income and ex|Kai<liturc. If we make the 
not unreasonable assumption that a 5 |K i r cent, increase in net 
return could lie obtained by lietter marketing, the income of the 
colony wonhl lx; raised by £2875. An examination of the cost of 
feeding stuffs in the Eastern (bounties imlicated that holdings 
between 20-50 acies paid 10 j>er cent, more ]x>r ton than holdings 
lietwcen 300-500 acres in size. On a co-ojxuative basis, therefore, 
at least a 10 per cent, reduction in tlie price of feeding st ud's oouki 
be obtained. Moreover, owing to the greater quantity required and 
to the fact that storage accommodation wonhl l>e available, it. 
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should Ik- possible to buy (hiving the low-juico months, and a 
reduction of 20 ]>er cent, docs not appear improbable. In feeding 
stulls alone, therefore, it should l>o possible to save in the region 
of £3000. Again, as the huge fanners paid 20 per cent, less per 
ton for their fertilisers and seeds than the small farmers, at least £500 
could lie saved in this direction. There is no available measure 
for tlie iH-obable reduction in the cost of miscellaneous require¬ 
ment*, hut a further £600 can be added to previous economies by 
assuming the reasonable average of 10 i>er cent. On tiro expenditure 
side, therefore, wo have been able to save £4125 in the purchase of 
requirements. Taken with the increase in income, the total 
economics, therefore, amount to roughly £7000. If from this sum 
wo deduct £2000 to pay for wages and overheads at the central 
office, £5000 remains to bo distributed as additional income, or an 
average of £37 per holding, among tire tenants of the colony. 

Nor is this all that could lie done in tire way of cost reduction. 
Tractors co-operatively owned could replace horses, (irenter 
technical efficiency in pig production, a result of efficient demonstra¬ 
tion on model holdings, the issue of balanced rations from the central 
store and the use of high quality stock could probably reduce pig 
production costs by 25 per cent. The issue of high quality tested 
seeds from the central office, and the selection of varieties suited 
to the soil of (.he particular holdings, should increase the efficiency 
of crop production. At the same time, certain enterprises might lie 
profitably exploded. The average number of sows jier holding 
might, at present prices, he increased with advantage from 2 
to 4, or even 6. An average of 6 sows jn-r holding, properly 
managed, would provide just under 2541 pigs per week for the local 
factory. 

(<•) ( 'ast of liiilalAiishiiienl. On ( lie basis that, the average size 
of holding settled is around 35 acres, and that large farms can lie 
purchased at £20 an acre, t.he initial purchase price of the estate 
would l>e in the region of £ 100 , 000 . Moreover, svliile the existing 
buildings could probably lie adapted for use as .smallholdings, it 
would bo reasonable to assume an average expenditure of approxi¬ 
mately £800 per bolding, a total of £110,000, for the erection of new 
and the adaptation of old buildings, ami the provision of roads, 
drainage and water supply. The total landlord’s capital would 
therefore be in the region of £210,000. Tlie annual rent of the farms 
used in this analysis was 26s. 8(1. per acre. If this rental was 
charged on the colony, the estate rent-roll would be £6665, or a gross 
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return of ,'M7 |xn* . on landlord's capital. It lias lx*cn estimated 1 
11 tat 45 per cent, of the gross rental is retained l»v the landlord after 
defraying maintenance and all statutory charges. Accepting this 
figure, tJ»e net return on capital would I** 1-43 [>er cent., at which 
tile scheme would not he self-snp|M>vting. If. however, the rent 
were raised to 40s. an acre, the gross return would lie 4-70 per cent, 
and the net rental 211 |>er cent., at which figure it might, Ire jrossihle 
to finance the scheme by a State loan. These extra charges would 
increase each smallholder s expenditure l»v 125 annually, but this 
sum would l>e more than offset by the economies resulting from 
co-operation. 

Tenant’s capital, which would lx* provided by loan on the l>asis 
of £450 per holding, would amount approximately to £*>1,000, ami 
would lie repaid by an annual charge (severing interest and amortisa¬ 
tion. Therefore the total capital required to settle 5000 acres in 
smallholdings of approximately 115 acres in size would be in tlie 
region of £275,000, or an average of approximately £2<Kt0 per 
holding. An additional sum of alxmt £10,000 would lx* required 
to develop the eo-o|ierulivc enterprise. 

(d) Conditions of 'I'ninni- -In the course of this investigation 
many attempts were made to ascertain, from those coinjxMent to 
express an opinion, (he various reasons for the general failure of the 
co-operative movement in this country. Jlroadly sfteaking, the hulk 
of failures in eo uperat iv enterprise have Ix-en attributed to distrust 
of tho organisers of I he movement, and to the inability of mendxns 
lx»th to remain faithful to t heir organisation and to oiler sullieiently 
high salaries to attract «*omj>etoht managers. 'I’he futility of estab¬ 
lishing a- central agency Ibr co-o|HTative purchase and sale, unless 
it is used by memlx*rs of tI k*, association to the fullest extent, is 
obvious. Freedom to buy or sell outside the organisation might 
involve a complete breakdown of the system. Further, in order to 
facilitate the grading and standardisation of the produce, distribu¬ 
tion must be canalised. The compulsory sale of all pnxluec through 
a central agency must Ik* an integral part, of the scheme and should 
therefore Ik* included as a condition of tenure. The same condition 
should apply to the purchase of requirements, except {xuhaps in 
tlie case of farm implements bought second-hand at farm sales. 

Such a system has many obvious advantages. Relieved of the 
anxieties of marketing his produce, a function which can be more 

1 J*rocvcdin*fsvj Atjiictdlinal hJconotnic# Sttctely* JlKjo, \V. I). J)aiD)>i<‘i*\Viuvt limn, 

“ Tho Kconomios of Kural jLatKluwning.” 
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satisfactorily performed by the export, the smallhokler will have 
more time to ole vote to production. Acquiring Iris rations through 
what is virtually his own firm, he will be assured that lie is getting 
full value for his money. At the same time the issue of rations 
properly balanced for various types of stock will improve the effi¬ 
ciency of livestock production, and eliminate one of tlie most 
frequent forms of unnecessary waste on the farm. The centralised 
purchase of livestock wouki ensure that only approved hulls wore 
used, while pig production could lie concentrated on those breeds 
which are best suited to modern demand. If, however, the small¬ 
holders were allowed to purchase their own livestock, detiiiito ink's 
wouki have to lie enacted as to the tyjie and breed of the stock 
kept on the holdings. Pigs for bacon, for example, might be con¬ 
fined to tlie production of pme-bred large whites, while |x.irk 
producers might choose between pure large whites and the 
large-whitc/mkldle-white cross. 

With regard to tlie other requirements, the central agency would 
supply those seeds lxxst suited to t ie; soil of any particular holding. 
The issue of cereal seeds would lie eonlincd to three or four suitable 
varieties in order to facilitate bulking ‘or sale. Vurtlier regulat ions 
would I hi required to safeguard the community against disease and 
weed dissemination as the result of bad cultivation. The purchase 
of store pigs in the o|ien market should lie strongly discouraged, 
and an attempt should be made to render the colony as far as 
IxissiWc self-supporting in resjicct of livestock. Notification of an 
outbreak of certain infectious diseases, such as sw ine orysijielas. 
contagious abortion, and bacillary white diarrhoea should be sent 
to lwcwtquarters ou discovery, and failure to comply with this 
regulation should lie v isited by an adequate fine. 

(e) Control of Production-.- —Tlie degree of control to lx* exercised 
over production on individual holdings is a difficult question. 
Should production lx*, entirely controlled by the central office 
Should the general manager have power to decide tlie crops to lx; 
grown and the livestock to lx; kept on individual holdings { Or 
should tlx; typo of organisation anti quantity of production Is; left 
entirely to tlx; smallholder ? While the first of these alternatives 
savours overmuch of dictatorship, the second is open to t he objec ¬ 
tion that, left to himself, the smallholder may embark upon types 
of production wholly unsuitable bot h to the soil and to tJx; size of 
his hokliug. A certain amount of guidance as to cultivation and 
cropping is therefore desiralde. An area of 5000 acres may present 
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fairly large differences in soil, and for each of these it will be neces¬ 
sary to evolve a suitaldc form of organisation. These organisations 
have l>een discussed in Chapter VJIJ. 

(f) *S 'election of Tenants.-- It is improbable that men without 
previous agricultural ex|vricnee could rapidly acquire sufficient 
knowledge to run the complicated organisation of a mixed arable 
holding. There arc, however, in the county districts many in¬ 
dustrious ami efficient, agricultural workers lacking sufficient capital 
to rent a smallholding who could he absorbed by such a scheme. 

Skttcisment of 3-5 Aciirc Intensive Hot.iumis. 

It has been shown in Chapter VIIf that the main weaknesses of 
holdings of the 3-5 acre type are (a) that their incomes de|>cnd on 
the prices of a small group of commodities, (/>) that as I hey have no 
arable land they dc|>cnd. in pig ami jandlrv production, on tlie 
work! price of feeding stuffs, (c) that (lie limited numlict' of com- 
modifies produced lowers (he amount of home-grown produce con¬ 
sumed by the family. At Die same time, certain defects of an 
organisational character were observed in holdings of this nature. 
•Such defects upi>oarod in the lack of orderly marketing, in the 
absence of tlie co-ojx raiivc purchase and sale of requirements and 
commodities, and in the absence of reliable sources from which 
poultry holdings could purchase disease-free stock for replacements. 

in approaching the problem of settling holdings of the 3-5 acre 
type, it is therefore necessary to consider to w hat, extent and in w hat 
direction these defects can Ik; reduced or eliminated, ('an, in fact, 
these small units Iks organised to enjoy some of the advantages 
of large-scale production l . Can this organisation overcome their 
inherent lack of stability ? At the outset it may be said that 
although the impact of adverse economic forces on holdings of this 
type can lie reduced as a result of certain forms of organisat ion, 
it is impossiMc to protect them completely from sudden cJianges 
in the price of their products and requirements, and in this respect 
they will always be liable to failure, 

Tliere are, how ever, cert ain lines along which they can lie assisted, 
such as 

(«) tlie provision of facilities, on a co-oj>erative basis, for the 
orderly marketing, grading and standardisation of pro¬ 
duce ; 

(6) the bulk purchase of requiiemcnts ; 
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(r.) the diminution of waste in production through the provision 
of certain services, viz. tractor power, haulage, day-old 
chicks, pedigree lull Is and pigs, etc. ; 

(d) increasing the capacity of the settler to live off his 1 voiding. 

The problem therefore is to find a technique of settlement capable 
of fulfilling the alvovc conditions. 

Jt has been pointed out elsewhere that on holdings of tlvis tyjve 
the main sources of income are derived from pig, poultry and egg 
production, ami tlve cultivation of vegetables and fruit in the open 
and under gliiss. While the marketing of pigs is relatively simple, 
the market ing of vegetables and fruit, complicated by tlveir variety 
and their perishable nature, requires some form of co-operative 
organisation. If vegetables are to be graded and marketed co¬ 
operatively, the aggregate unit of production must be sufficiently 
large to maintain throughout tlve season regular and adequate 
supplies. Here again, tlierefore, the colony method of settlement 
is indicated. 

At the same time the settlers might be assisted by a central farm 
which would jvrovhlc tlve services mentioned above, and would also 
supply milk and butter, etc., for consumption on tlve colony, thus 
reducing tlve handicap of the small unit. Tlve sale of cereals by 
the central farm will, however, Ive negligible : it will therefore Ik; 
incapalvle of lessening the dependence of the settlers on tlve open 
market by supplying home-grown feeding stall's. 

In tlvis ease, as in tlve preceding section, the unit of jHoduotiou 
must i»o sufficiently large to carry the overloads of a central or¬ 
ganisation, and our decision as to the area settled must be governed 
by live (votential output of live colony. In order to obtain a net. 
income of £2 a w eek, a gross income of approximately £200 a year 
is required from vegetable production, or £800 a year from pigs 
and jvoultry. If wo assume that, half of the settlers grow vegetables 
ami glasshouse produce, aval balf keep pigs ami poultry, then the 
average gross output per settler will Ive in the neighbourhood ol 
£500 a year. A hundred settlors would therefore provide an 
aggregate gross output of £50,000, of wlvich approximately £10,000 
woukl consist of fruit and vegetables and £40,000 of poultry, 
eggs ami pigs. Tim marketing of pigs otters little soo^m for 
co-operative enterprise, so tlvat unless tlve colony owns a factory, 
this tot al exaggerates tlve turnover for tlve co-operative organisation. 
Nevertheless, taking into account tlve fact tlvat at least £30,000 
worth ol' requirements will Ive purchased through the central 
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agency in the course of t he year, the unit would apjiear sufficiently 
large. 

Adopting the unit ol' 100 settlers, the next point is to determine : 

(а) tike unit of land to l>e given to each meinlter of the group, and 

(б) tike area to be set aside for the central farm. 


(a) Size, of Individual Holding. —The general experience through¬ 
out the country has Iteen that, apart from glasshouse production, 
the area of market garden needed to support a family is steadily 
increasing. Jt lias Ikoen pointed out elsewhere that the owners of 
5-acre vegetable plots in the Evesham district, are finding it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to make a living in spite of the presence of an 
efficient co-operative organisation. Similarly, in I he poultry dis¬ 
tricts the rapid spread of disease under intensive methods is causing 
a change to more extensive production on larger areas. From this 
evidence it would obviously l»e unwise to limit too harshly the area 
of individual holdings, l'n view of the fact, however, that a number 
of the settlers will lie growing glasshouse produce for which the 
area required will not be more than an acre, an overall average of 
5 acres per holding would seem sufficient. This would allow a 
range of holdings of from l acre with glass, to 4 to 5 acres of 
market garden or of 7 .acres for pigs and poultry. 

(h) The Central Fann . —Before dealing with the area required 
for the central farm its function must l>e defined. The central farm 
should 

(a) supply power for cultivation and trans|K>rt; 

(h) maintain a herd of ltreoding pigs, from which weaners may 
l»o either fattened tut the farm or sold to settlers for 
fattening <>r for breeding stock ; 

(c) maintain a free range pm I try flock ami Ik* responsible for 

a hatchery which will supply to the settlers day-old chicks 
from certified stock : 

(d) maintain a dairy herd to supply milk to the colony ; 

(<:) provide at a fee a sufficient numlwr of |>e<Iigrec hoars ; 

(/) take over ami sell to the market gardeners of the colony 
surplus manure from the poultry and pig producers ; 

(</) operate a central organisation for the oo-ojierative sale and 
purchase of produce and requirements, and undertake 
wliere necessary the grading an<l standardisation of 
produce. 
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To fulfil adequately the altove functions, it will l>e necessary 
for the central farm to carry a stock of approximately 20 dairy 
cows, +0 breeding sows and 1000 laying liens. Run as an intensive 
mixed arable farm, such a basic stock would probably require an 
area of 500 acres. For the total colony, tlierefore, an area of 
approximately 1000 acres will l>e required, of which altout 500 
acres would Ik* in t he (lossession of 100 settlors ami the remainder 
operated as an "intensive” mixed arable farm. 

(e) Methods of financing Settlers. -In settling men on l.lie land, 
eitlier of two systems of finance may be adopted. They may lie 
provided with a limited amount of capital ami allowed to work up 
their stocks until they Itecome sclf-siipjiorting, or they may l>e 
provided at the outset with sufficient stock to enable tliem to earn 
a livelibood. Unh-ss the settler derives additional income from an 
outside source the former method is extremely dangerous, hut if he 
has sufficient to live on for the first year of his tenancy, there is 
much to recommend it. Such a method (particularly if lie has boon 
drawn from a turn-agricultural pursuit) gives the settler an oppor¬ 
tunity of accustoming himself to his new surroundings and of 
learning to handle his stock. Therefore in settling unemployed 
men, it would l>e advisable to arrange that for the first year, while 
building up their stock and equipment, they should continue to 
draw unemployment relief. 

Moreover, as men who have been unemployed for any lengt h 
of time are likely to lie physically unlit, this system has a further 
advantage in that it gives them time to recover their normal health 
lie-fore embarking on the hard work involved in agricultural 
pursuits. 

(d) Cost of Settlement .—On the basis that t he settlers are to l>o 
allow ed to draw unemployment relief curing the first year of .settle¬ 
ment, and that they assist as far as possible in the erection of the 
buildings, Mte cost, of settling one hundred men on the colony system 


may lie roughly ap|K»rtioned as follows - 

Land and buildings, lotto acres at £20 an acre . £20,GUO 

Water, lences, roads and drainage .... 10,000 

100 houses, seuii-detiw lied, at £300 .... 20,000 

Stock ami equipment, including glasshouses . . 20,000 

Central farm ...... 0,000 

Co-npcrative organisation ..... 4,000 

£ 100,000 
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The cost of individual holding may be allocated as follows:— 


Pig mul Poultry Holding 1 


Land 

. £100 

Water, fences, roads, etc. 

50 

House 

. 300 

Stock 

. 150 

Building and equipment 

. 150 

Total 

. £750 


(ilitssliouso and Market ( .anions - 
Land .... £60 

Water, fences, roads, etc. 50 
House .... 300 

Glasshouse (to cover -’ 0 tli 
of an acre) . . . 300 

Other equipment . . 40 

Total . £750 


Too close an interpretation must not Ik- placed on these figures, 
(W there may lie considerable variation in the cost of individual 
items between districts as a result of local eondit ions. 

For the central farm, a working capital of £12 j*cr acre, or a 
total of £6000, would Ik- required. As far as jmssible existing farm 
buildings would Ik- utilis«d. The farm would be run separately 
from the co-operative organisation, and would employ a manager 
and a qualified |M>nltry instructor, latth of whom would Ik; 
capable of advising the tenants on details of cultivation and stock 
management. Full use should be made of the County advisory 
services. 

The co-operative organisation should l>e distinct from the farm 
organisation, it should employ a capable manager and an adequate 
ollice and outside stall'. It could probably be accommodated in 
existing farm buildings with minor alterations. It would require 
an initial capital of approximately £4000 for the provision of lorries, 
roto-tillers, packing materials and salaries, and a certain amount 
of working capital. It would handle goods on a commission basis, 
and any proiits, after allowing for interest, depreciation and reserve, 
would Ik; distributed among tenants in proportion to the value of 
their dealings with the .Society. 

Skttlismunt ov l\nr.Ti:v and Pn; Holdings on Poo it Lan». 

As a result of the high concentration of stock on poultry and pig 
holdings of the 3 to .* acre tyjs;, the land, after a few years, gener¬ 
ally becomes impregnated with disease, and heavy losses are likely 
to occur. As in both poultry and pig production the quality of 
the land is of little consequence, provided it is well drained, the 

* Knr a i>ie; oi- |Kiultry Jvdding, 12 sows tui<l 400 laying hens would appear to be a 
suitable unit. 

4 for a glnxsitouso holding, .*, (Ii «£ hm acre would lx> rt«|uiivd under glass. 
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establishment of pig and poultry holdings on huge areas of ]»oor 
land might be considered. There am, for example, large areas of 
semi-derelict land on the Norfolk and Suffolk breck, and on the 
downs in Wiltshire and Hampshire, which appear eminently suitable 
for poultry and pig production. As land in the breck can be Iknight. 
at £4 to £5 an acre, a holding of 20 acres could Iks established here 
for tho same cost as one of 5 stores on good lain). 

In this district the land is not sufficiently fertile to lender mixed 
farming on a large scale profitable, so that the central organisation 
would Iks limited to a co-operative organisation for the purchase 
of feeding stuffs, for tins grading of eggs and for the provision of 
transjKirt. and power. The settlers should be established in units 
of 100 or over, on the general lines indicated in the ease of the 3-a 
acre holdings. 

The advantages of holdings of this latter type are twofold. As tbev 
enjoy free-range conditions, pigs and poultry will be less liable to 
disease. At tho same time, the distribution of poultry manure over 
tlie area will greatly improve the condition of the soil, and might in 
time enable the smallholder on the bettor lands of the area to em¬ 
bark on arable cultivation. During the first few years ho wifi at 
least bo able to grow his own vegetables. 



CHAPTER X 


SUBSISTENCE HOLDINGS 

Attempts have been made in Europe and elsewhere to alleviate 
the distress of the unemployed by the provision of small areas of 
land on which tliey can grow part of their food supply. Such areas 
have been variously referred to as part-time, subsistence, supple¬ 
mentary or accessory holdings, and the following section deals with 
their development in United States of America, Germany and 
Britain. 

United Status ok America. 

The statutory aut hority for the creation of subsistence holdings 
in the United States is derived from an Act of Congress of July 1981 
which, in order to assist “ the redistribution of the balanee of popu¬ 
lation in industrial areas/’ 1 provided a fund of $25,000,000 to bo 
used “ in making loans fur, and otherwise ah ling in, the purchase 
of subsistence, homesteads.” Tlie money collected as repayment 
of the loans constitutes a revolving fund, and the executive work 
is carried out by a " .Div ision of Subsistence Homesteads.” The 
more specific problems with which the legislation is supposed to 
deal include— 

(a ) the of " stranded ” industrial imputations , as, for 

example, in the timber industry, where thousands of 
families have been stranded by the cutting down of the 
forests; 

(b) the assistance if "over-aged” worker*. After If* years of 
ago workers in certain industries find it extremely diffi¬ 
cult to obtain employment, and as the pro|K>rliou of old 
l*ooplo in tlx' nation’s population is increasing, provision 
for old age is Itccoming an important social problem. 
“ A garden home acquired during a worker's active years 
in industry oilers the prospeet of a place to retire to when 
the period of maximum earning power lias passed ” ; 

(o) the shorter work day ami tcork weak. Technical progress in 
industry resulting in a further shortening of the working 

1 " Division ot Subsistence* Hoincstcacls,” Circular No. 1. 

T 
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day or of the working week suggests the development of 
garden homes where vegetables, fruit and poultry produc¬ 
tion for family use can supplement other income ; 

(d) cyclical empltHfment: In times of industrial depression ami 

unemployment, the occupation of a plot of land from 
which tlic worker can obtain food for family needs has a 
stabilising effect on his income; 

(e) seasonal industry. Wage rates in certain seasonal industries 

are insufficient, for a satisfactory standard of living and 
can bo augmented by subsistence holdings; 

(f) decentralisation of industry. Tl»e creation of small industrial 

plants in villages, in conjunction with part-time settlement; 

(g) " stranded ” tu/ricullurul comm unities. The removal of agri¬ 

cultural families from eroded or worn-out. land, and their 
settlement on lad ter soil; 

(h) sulmrlnm-liviny and IteUer housiny. The development of 

garden homes for workers in the vicinity of cities. 

Five classes of holding are being established :— 

(1) Workers' garden homesteads near small industrial centres 

to which further decentralisation is likely to occur. 

(2) Workers' garden homes near large industrial centres, usually 

of heavy industries unlikely to decejitrali.se. 

(3) Projects for the rehabilitation of “ stranded ” industrial 

jmpulatkm, particularly miners of bituminous coal. 

(4) Projects for the reorganisation of certain rural communities, 

and for the removal of “rural slums from sub-marginal 
land." 

(5) The movement of large farm families from sub-marginal dry¬ 

farming lands in the west to unoccupied farms or Federal 
reel an i at io n schemes. 

Subsistence homesteads are establislicd in groups of 25 to 100 
families, ami in exceptional cases in larger minders. A homestead 
ordinarily consists of bom 1 to 5 acres, do|>ending u|*on t he quality 
of tlie soil, the size of (he family, the character of tin- proposed 
agricultural o|»cratioiis, ami the opputunity for other wage employ¬ 
ment. The family raises vegetabk's and fruit, poultry,one or two pigs, 
and may keep a cow. The holding is intended to supplement work 
in office or factory, and “ one conclusion clearly drawn from Euro¬ 
pean exi*erience with 'smallholdings’ is that without adequate 
opportunity lor wage employment failure will result.’’ 
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(1) Tyyart- Volley Homestead, near Elkins, W'fi'/ Virginia. —For 
4his scheme a grant of S67.»,000 was received from the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads : and an estate of 2500 acres of land lias 
l>een settled by 270 families. They are mainly unemployed miners, 
lumbermen and farmers who previously occupied sub-marginal land. 
Each homestead comprises a!suit 2 acres on which the family raises 
|Mvtatoes, fruit, vegetables and chickens, and there is a community 
dairy which provides milk, butter, cheese and meat.. 

While they were assisting in tins construction of tire colony, the 
men received relief wages for three days a week, and on the otlier 
three days they received credit hours towards the total lalmur hour 
cost of the homestead. The men were assigned to tlic tv|m of work 
for which they had had some previous training, or for which they 
showed a particular aptitude ; as they " assist each other hour for 
hour on the const ruct ion of their houses, the money cost of their 
homes was reduced to a. minimum.'’ 

(2) Tulsa, Oklahoma. —This scheme assisted 50 workers with 
low cash incomes to acquire cheap homes on small tracts of fertile 
land. Attractive houses of from 3 to 5 rooms were erected on 2-acre 
plots, and the holders, mainly mechanics or persons etnployed part- 
time or seasonally, grow a considerable pirtion of their own food. 

(3) lieedsmllr,, West Virginia. —This experiment provides homes 
for 12r>-200 familk's who are being selected from the unemployed 
coal miners in West Virginia. Owing to a shift in the industry 
many of t-liese men have I wen unemployed l for five years, and with¬ 
out steady employment since the early nineteen-twenties. The 
settlers arc enabled to buy cheaply a 5-acre homestead on a 20 
years’ purchase plan. 

The house is a frame building in one. storey comprising 4 rooms 
and a bathroom, a cellar, a workroom, a furnace room, a fruit- 
cellar and a wash-house, flic houses have I icon varied in size to 
accommodate families ranging from t> to 13 members. Each lias a 
well which supplies water In electric pump, and specially constructed 
tanks take off the sewage. The furniture is made hv the men. A 
veranda paved with flagstones runs along the front of the house. 
In the backyard there is a chicken run, and tin t her out lies the rest 
of the land. 

A crop production programme for each homestead has been 
planned by the West Virginia College of Agriculture, and many of 
the future settlers are attending night classes on the use of agri¬ 
cultural produce in the home. 
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Germany. 

The purpose of tlie subsistence holding in Germany is very similar 
to that in the United States. The problems being studied include— 

(a) the decentralisation of industry through the transference of 
small industrial units to the eastern provinces ; 

(h) the provision of holdings for the unemployed in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of towns and of depressed industries ; 

(c) the provision of holdings in conjunction with the shorter 
working week. 

Certain large industrial firms, notably Krupp and Siemens, have 
developed housing estates for their workmen, in which a house and 
half an acre of land is provided on a hire-purchase system within a 
reasonable distance of the factories. As in America, holdings are 
established on tlie colony princijde. 'I'he object of settlement in the 
case of both these firms has been (a) to provide a source of income 
to their workmen during a jieriod of depression or of cyclical 
unemployment.; and (b) during a boom period to “ tie ” skilled 
workmen more securely to their tirrns. 

It has been calculates] 1 that, in Germany oxjxmditure on food 
rciwesents 48 per cent, of total expenditure in incomes below £125 
a year, while in incomes between £45 and £75 it ranges from 55 i>er 
(lent, to 70 ]>er cent. In a study of a large m mi lor of household 
budgets in which the average income was £113, ex paidi lure on food 
represented £54. 10s., and of this amount £18 w as s|ont on incut 
and fats (including butter), £2. 10.-. on potatoes, and £3. 10s. on 
other vegetables. According to the Settlement Aut horities, a half- 
acre holding projierly organised can provide an additional income 
of around £20 a year. It is claimed, therefore, that if provided 
with such a holding the family is (letter fed and/or purchasing 
power is released for use in industrial goods. 

On these holdings one or two pigs arc fattened during the year, 
the fruit ami vegetables required by the family are grown, while 
poultry and rabbits are kept to vary the meat diet. The pigs are 
fattened from pitatoes grown on the holding, household scraps, and 
an addition of purchased cereals, and the pig and poultry manure 
is used to increase the fertility of t he land. 

Great Britain. 

In Britain subsistence holdings have been established mainly 
in tlie “ Special Areas ” as a method of providing an occupation and 

1 J.l» Milliitn/m .4 hhramnatz fur die tleviwhe Industrie, Walter .Stansz. Dio 
Nono Wirtselisifl, .lalnguntz III, H* 0, pp. 1-4. 
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interest for the unemployed. In England settlement has )>een 
em ik'd out by the Society of Friends, and in Scotland by the 
Department of Agriculture. The work of both these bodies has not 
received the attention it deserves. 

Although the subsistence holding is not designed to render the 
occupier self-supirorting, it has much to recommend it, and in its 
ultimate clients may prove o( greater henolit than more ambitious 
schemes of full-time settlement. The size of tin* holding can l>e 
limited to supply little more than the needs of the family, and local 
markets, which may l»c extremely sensitive to increased supplies, 
will not Ire disturbed. On the other hand, as the unemployed 
cannot generally afford to buy any great amount of vegeta Irles, 
eggs or- poultry, the local market is unlikely to sutler any great loss 
of custom. If in fact less money is spent on vegetables, it will be 
released foe t he purchase of other goods. 1 

Such a scheme does not require Ireavy capital expenditure. The 
quality of t he land, provided it is not too heavy or too light, is not 
so important as in commercial production ; it small area of Ireavy 
laird adequately drained, or of light land with an addition of humus, 
quickly improves under intensive spade cultivation. Jf the laid is 
available in tiro vicinity of tire men's homes, no houses need Ire 
Imilt; and if land can la- obtained on lease, an initial capital of £ 10 
to £15 per man for t he purchase of jroultry, netting, tools and timber 
should cover the cost, of settlement. Where houses are built, the 
total cost would probably be around £300 }rer man, and subsistence 
holdings could Ire provided by town-planning and local authorities 
in rehousing schemes. Seeds, fertilisers and other requirements 
si ion hi Ire purchased co-operatively. Jn cities where the land is 
likely to lie at some distance it should be possible to arrange free 
transfrort in municipal trams or buses for unemployed men visiting 
their allotments. 

This form of settlement has further advantages. Unemployed 
families will Ire Ire tier fed. The work of the hokling and a Iretter 
diet will enable, the unemployed man to recover strength and self- 
eontidenec, and if later he is required to lake his place in industry, 
lie will return ter work in gorrd condition. At the same time there 
are many unemployed unlikely to Ire reabsorlred in industry. Ill 
tire light of tire evidence presented in this report, the subsistence 
itolding, as a supplement Ur unemployment relief, would appear Ur 
provide a more suitable and more economic form of assistance than 

1 It should bo nolod Unit uiulor present- regulations an unemployed man is 
allowed to earn a net prod* of :U. 4d. a day without endangering his right to relief. 
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that of full-time settlement, ami offers considerable scope as a method 
of social bettenuent-. 

Details of the costs of estaltlishing a number of these schemes in 
Scotland are given below. 
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Barns of Clmvrhmxe Scheme, near Dundee. —This estate was 
given by Mr Bonnar, a Dundee jute merchant, in September I 031 
to the Department of Agriculture for Scotland for sett lement bv 
unemployed men. It is situated about three miles from the centre 
of the city and comprises 400 acres of fertile loam. Of this area, 
104 acres have been divided into i-acre plots, 177 of whicli were 
occupied by the end of the year, while from the remainder, 22 hold¬ 
ings have been formed, 21 ranging from 5| to 01 acres, and one 
mixed suable bolding of 45 acres in extent. The large holding was 
created so that the occupier could undertake a certain amount, of 
cartage for the oilier mend>crs of the colony. The smaller holdings 
produced jioultry, pigs smd market-garden produce. 

From an acre ofgood lami it. is possible to produce a considerable 
quantity of vegetables, ami market gardeners in the neighbourhood 
of Dundee are anxious sis to the effect on the local market of the 
sale of the surplus production from t.he colony, particularly if it 
was hawked round the city. While existing producers may have 
a legitimate grievance in being asked to compete with what is in 
effect, subsidised production, it. should be possible, as the sclieino 
proceeds, to meet this difficulty, either by decreasing tlvc ske of 
each plot or by regulating the sale of produce. As tlte estate is a 
gift, rents are lower than on holdings where tlie land has been 
purchased. 

1 Until supplied by IJoporlmont of Agriculture for Scotland. 
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On the Barns of Claverhouse estate, a communal hut. has been 
erected for every 19 men. The hut is furnished with a stove and 
divided into 19 bays, each of' winch is capable of storing a sack of 
manure and the tools of the cultivators. A hut committee, re¬ 
sponsible for the good behaviour of the plot-holders, has been 
elected for each group ; the Chairman of the Committee is a member 
of a central committee wltich considers joint action for the colony. 
This sectional organisation of the colony tends to foster a compet i¬ 
tive spirit between the different groups ami to stimulate competition 
in the cultivation of the holdings. Moreover, the delegation of 
authority by vote to certain individuals should, by giving them 
responsibility, have a valuable psychological effect in assisting them 
to recover their sense of citizenship. As the chairman of each 
group committee can collect the rent ami any other charges from 
the group on behalf of the Department, the method has also a 
practical advantage. 



SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 


Ha vino considered the problem of full-time settlement in this 
country, the following fuels emerge;:— 

(1) That under existing economic conditions settlement on the 

land offers little hope of creating ivew employment; it is 
likely to lead to displacement, of labour elsewhere, and/or 
a general reduction in the standard of living of those 
already engaged iu agriculture. 

(2) That the restriction of agricultural imports will lead to a 

decline in exports and increased unemployment, mainly 
in the depressed areas. 

(3) That it is a fallacy to expect, a large net increase in agricul¬ 

tural employment by stimulating consumption in a certain 
direction, as, unless spending power increases at tire same 
time, this increased consumption will Ik; at. tlie expense 
of some other commodity. 

(4) That when supply and demand arc out of adjustment, the 

condition may be described as either overproduction or as 
underconsumption, according to the angle from which it. 
is approached. The condition, however, cannot be col¬ 
lected by increased production, but only by an increase 
in “ effective" demand. Consumption can only lie 
increased (a) by lowering prices through more efficient 
production, and so bringing the commodities produced 
within the reach of lower-income groups, and/or stimu¬ 
lating consumption among existing consumers, or (b) by 
increasing the purchasing power of consumers. 

(f>) That while restriction of certain imports, e.g. bacon, eggs and. 
vegetables, may enable holdings of the 3-5 acre type to 
carry on successfully for a time, they will eventually come 
into direct competition with more economic units of pro¬ 
duction in the country, against which they will be unable 
to compote. 

(6) That in the case of pig, poultry and egg production, tlie 3-5 
acre specialist or semi-specialist holding is inherently 
unstable as a result of its complete dejtondence on tlie 
world price of feeding stuffs. 


m 
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(7) That there* is at the moment a very definite overproduction 
of the main vegetable crops in this country. 

(S) That the |M>ssiblo expansion of production in vegetables of 
the luxury type is limited bv reason of the expensive 
nature of the final product. 

(h) That set tlement by the County Councils diming the last few 
years ap|iears to have been carried out as vapidly as is 
justified by economic conditions, and the rate of settle¬ 
ment. is likely to increase as soon as conditions improve. 
It has also boon organised efficiently. 

(10) That if Land Settlement, for reasons other than economic, is 

considered desirable in this country, either iin]M>rt.s of 
agricultural produce must be restricted and/or home pro¬ 
duction must 1 m* heavily subsidised. 

(11) That in the interests of tl*e consumer national reorganisation 

of production shouhl precede, any restriction of imports, 
so that home production might, as far as possible, )» as 
efficient as in exporting countries. 

(12) That the. mixed family farm of 30-50 acres, on account of a 

flexibility of organisation which enables it to adapt itself 
to sudden price changes, and of the capacity of tho family 
to live off the holding during a |ieriod of low prices, is the 
most suitable unit, of settlement. 

(13) That if holdings of the 3-5 acre s]>ecialist or so mi-specialist 

typo are to |>o settled, considerable economies will Ik* 
elfecfed by settlement on a co-operative basis. 

(J4) That the production of pigs, jMiultry, eggs, and crops under 
glass and certain ty|>es of vegetables are the most suitable 
enterprises for the 3-5 acre holding. 

(15) That in res|M‘ct of unemployed industrial workers, particu¬ 
larly in rural areas, holdings of tlie subsistence type of half 
to one acre in extent, providing poultry, vegetables and 
eggs for the family as a supplement to unemployment 
relief, offer considerable opportunity for further expansion, 
and axe highly beneficial in their effect. The arguments 
in favour of this type of holding may lie enumerated as 
follows:— 

i. The quality of tlxe land, provided it is not too heavy 
or too light, is of secondary importance, 
ii. It should be possible to rent land in tJxc vicinity of 
the men’s homes, and no hoitses need be built. 
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iii. Such holdings will provide mental and physical 

exercise. 

iv. Unemployed families will l>e better fed. 

v. Production on these holdings will not disturb exist¬ 

ing markets, as the unemployed arc too near 
subsistence level to buy any large amount of 
vegetables and eggs. 

vi. Mobility of labour will be maintained. 

It is recommended that, holdings of tlvis type should be estab¬ 
lished as rapidly as ]K>ssiMe. 
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Value os' Imports in 1033 of Aoiiioultural Produce similar to 

THAT PRODUCED IN T»IE UNITED KINGDOM 


Wheat , 


£31,000,000 

Barley . 


4,000,000 

Outs , 


1,000,000 

Peis au<l 1 loans . 


2,000,<HHt 

Wheat. Meal and Flour 


5,500,000 

Cereal Products . 


2,000,000 

Cereal Products entered as 
in" Stull's for Animals 

Fo<d- 

000,000 

Tidal Cereal* 


. 

Bacon , 


£50,000,000 

Beef , 


2H,000,01>0 

Mutton and Lntnh 


ll$,t 100,000 

Hums , 


8,000,000 

Pork ■ 


3,000,000 

■Rabbits and Other 


1.000,000 

Total Meat 


■ 

Butter . 


£34,000,000 

Choose . 


K,000,000 

Milk (separated, skimmed 
condensed) 

und 

3,000,000 

Total Dairy Prodait* 


• 

Apples . 


£7,000,000 

Pours . 


1,500, otm 

Plums and Small Fruit. 


i,000,000 

Tomatoes .... 


4,000,000 

Potatoes . 


2,000,000 

Onions , 


J ,000,000 

Flowers, Kolbs, Plants and Seeds 

2,000,000 

Fruit in Sugar and Jam 

* 

4,000,000 

Total Market Oanlen Proilace, 

. 

Eggs (in shell) 

% 

£7,000,000 

Eggs (not in shell) 


2,000,000 

Poultry 

* 

2,000,000 


£46,500,<IOO 


CHI,000,000 


£45,000,000 


£22,500, (KM* 


7\>tal Poultry and Eygx 


Cl 1,000,000 


Grand Total 


£206,000,000 
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Reitiks received i-itoM County Council Land Acents in 

ANSWER TO A QUESTIONNAIRE 

Section 1. Out of the 45 Land Agci ts in Kugland and Wales who 
gave detailed information concerning the most successful sirs! and type 
of holding, 22 staled that the dairy farm of 20-50 acres had Ixxm un¬ 
doubtedly the most, successful during the last five years; and a further 
20 made the same claim for mixed holdings, partly grass and partly 
arable, of a similar size. In the ease of Worcester, the btod Agent stated 
that up to five years ago market gardens wen*, thriving best, but that 
this branch of agriculture had lx'tn much overdone, and the mixed farm 
was now the most successful. Tlie two Land Agents of Lancashire and 
Nottingham stated that, the .‘1-4 acre poultry holding and the part-time 
pig, poultry and vegetable allotment respectively were the most successful 
in their districts; in tlve Isle of Kly, part-time holdings of .‘1 acrc'-s and 
full-time holdings of 20 acres and over appeared to be more successful 
than intermediate ureas. Forty-two Lind Agents, therefore, out of 
45. indicated that the 20-50 acre holding—either dairy or mixed arable 
and grass—had lx*en in recent years the most successful size and type. 


County 

AVhnt ftio tho must common 
types cud sizes of hold ires 
ill your district ? 

WVuit >izo and typo of holding | 
luw most successful : 

during tlio last live years * j 

k'XULAM* 

! Kki»foju> 

j 

Market gardens compose 
about half the total 
area. The remainder is 
chielly in mixed hold¬ 
ing*. 

i 

.Mixed holding of about 
50 acres where a father 
and two suns or three j 
brothers work the hold¬ 
ing with little or no j 
hired Jalxuir. 

ttUCKINOHAM . 

M ixed dairy bolding, with 
small area of arable, 
t'sually alaatt 50 acres. 

Mixed dairy holding of 
about, 50 acres. 

Camiiktimu: 

30-50 acre fully equipped 
mixed arable holding, 
and market gardens of 
3-20 wtres. 

40-50 iwro mixed Jiokl- 
ings» 

t 'vus.su IRK 

35*50 acre dairy holdings. 

Daily holdings of 35 
acres and upwards. 

CORNWALL 

Mixed holdings of 25-50 
acres represent about 
5t> jxir cent, of total 
mint her, and dairy 
holdings of the same 
size about 40 per cent. 

The 30-50 acre fully 
equipped bolding, 
mostly dairying. 
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County 


What a I'D tho most common 
typos anil siaos ot hold Inks 
in your district ? 


I 

What siao and typo of holding | 
tuts boon most successful ; 
during tho last hvo years ? 


ENGLAND (cont.) 
Dkuhv . 

Dkvon . 

] DoitHKT . . ' 

| Durham . 

I 

I Kmhkx . . j 

I 

j ! 

I I Jt.oxi c: kst.br . i 


Market "unions 4-12urn's j 
and dairy holdings SMI- I 
50 arms. 

In N. Iiovon tho mixed i 
holding; elsewhere, 40- ; 
nil aere dairy farm and 1 
market garden* of 2-10 1 
urns. 

Dairy holdings of 40-50 ] 

urn's. 

Dairy in" uod mixed ■ 
farms of SO items. 

Fully equipped mixed : 
holdings of 50 ucres 
and 5 mil's fruit and 
market, garden holdings.' 


.11 am (■shirk 


I 11 kkkvo.ro 

I 

i 

! IlKUTtORtl 


I 


, Hu.NTlNOnoN 

i 


Dairy holdings of 50-50 i 
urn's an<l market, gar- i 
dr ns of 1-10 arms. 

,1 fuirvingatul mixed farm- ' 
j nr.; from 55-50 aorrs ! 
' with 7-10 urn's urulilr, : 

J 

. Mixitl iarming, from 40 - ; 
• 5 o urn;s, with suituMo 

| li Hidings for rows, [>igs 

| and poultry. 

I (In frn land, amide hold- : 
I i i"* of 20-50 arms, j 

i growing wheat, pola- \ 

l loos, sugar hoot, other 

i rentals, rJUTot-s, eolory, 

>>le. On hare land, fruit 
holdings (1-5 acres) 
producing top and 
1 soft fruits. 


Dairy holdings. 


Dairy and mixed hold¬ 
ings, 40-50 arms, autl i 
then market guidon 
holdings which have 
lieen established for at 
least ten years, 

Tho all - past mi' 40-50 
uerr holdings. 

50-ncro did lying. 


Fully equipped mixes I 
holding. 


Karr-land holdings in- 
vuriahly presold. diili- 
enftios awl t ho number 
of these is hoiug de- 
emused. LVuiltry-keep¬ 
ing and glass for the 
prodwtion of early 
plants. fruits and 
Hotter* uiv aitls io stic- 
rrss. 

Dairy holdings of 50-50 
urn's. 


Holdings from 55-50 acres ! 
lolly equipped with j 
house mid buildings. j 

Mixta l farms of 40-50 1 
items. 


25-50 urn's fully equipped \ 
feu land. j 
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i 

| What iue the most common Wliat. siw> and typo of holding 
County typos anil sissts of holdings has boon most successful 

in your district, t during tho last live years 1 

EX GLAND (cout.) j 

Isi.k ok Ely . 3-5 across in a jmrt-t.inio ; Holdings of 3 acres ansi 

holding is Die most | 20 acres ansi over un¬ 
usual amt, with a tier- | jiear ts> be more sue- | 

tain mini I mu of hsitsl- j cossful than inlcmis'ili- 

I ings of 20-40 a sacs. j ate areas, 
i Tenants dcpcitsl sut j 

j sugar boot ar.d pot-a- j 

toes, and many kssop a. | 
fsiw pigs. 

te OK VVttmT j Aliout 30 acres of dairy- Dairy holdings whs'iii Dio 
iog sir s burying plus smallholder 1ms liad 

market garden. previous agriculture 

j exjiciionoe, is it hard 

worker ansi has a help- 
fsil wife. 

Lancaster , 3-4 aero poultry holdings, 3-4 stem poultry hoist- 

also market gardens. ings. 

Leicester . 50 acre milk farm. 50 acre milk form, with 

s'siw-sIhmLs for 14 cows. 

A smaller area slsies 
ns>t. now support a 
man, except in oases 
of market gartlens and 
poultry hums. 

LlNt'Ol.N 1-10 acres hase land, Espiippetl holdings sif 25- 

; (HoUausl) for part-time holsters ; 35 items stud Utro-luud 

oDiorwise, missal hold- holdings up to 5 items, 
ings sif 25-35 aeivs, all on the boat kind. 

l.lKCSit-N .. 50 aero mixes 1 arable (10 

( Kesfevcu) acres grass) with house 

and buildings, 2 horses, 
i 2 or 3 slows, some young 

boosts, pigs ansi )miu 1- 
try. (Iruss-huisl is prtte- 
tis-ally uuJettahlu. 

Ll.xosu.s A raids) hsiltlings in the Mixes! arable from 30-50 

(Linslsey) Esin and lsls> of Ax- items, 

holms'. Mixed farming 
sat tl ic t'lift's at id \Y< ilsls. 

j Norfolk . Mixsslantblo,40-50 as-rsvi, 40-50 acres mixes! itnthlo. 

! market garslon 4-5 

| arms, 

I 

! Northamiton Miu-kel guidon 5 as*rcs, Mixesl farm of 50 acres, 

j poultry 10 acres. one-thiol amble, s-.sau- 

i j billing dairying, pigs, 

i I poultry, and soaring of 

I ! ysnmg stock. 
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j County 

i 


| jiXOLAXlf (font. I 


i NUTTJMJtlAM * 
I 


Wlml urr tlio most aunintiii \\ hal >izn mul tyjxj u( holding 
types turl stars of holdings i lms been most successful 
in vour district J during the Inst tivo years > 

. Part - time, pig, poultry j Part-time, pig, poultry 
| anti vegetables, of ; and vegetable hold- 

ahout l acre ; mixed ! ings of about 1 aero. 

! arable atttl dairying. 


; I ; 1 

SnitoesitiKK . Dairy- 30-40 aeros. s Dairy---30-40 acres. j 

s Somkuxky . Dairy holdings of 30-50 i Dairy holdings of 40-50 j 

! ; acres. Poult vy in- ] acres. j 

! t lustry on scientific j j 


i 

| 


i 

t 


yXAtFtJHJt . J 

Swiout—K akx 
Stimiwt - Wkst , 

SOKRKV . 

s 

fcicssux- Jvvst 

•riussKX- Wkst ; 

Wajwh k. . | 

i 

! 

i 

VVjl.TSH uu-: . ! 


lines has inert'ant'd j 
largely tbtring the. last i 
11 nve years. I 

Dairy holdings of 25-50 j 
acres, poultry holdings | 
of 5-14 acres. 

Mixed arable of 30-75 
acres. 

Market garden holdings 
til' 5-10 aeros in the 
north-west; elsewhere 
50-HU aero mixed 
arable, combining pigs, 
poultry and dairy¬ 
ing. 

Dress-land dairy litiltlings I 
of 40-50 acres itt the ; 
Weald, and 1-5 aero 
market gardens anil ; 
fruit holdings near j 
towns. 

Milk production on 23-50 
acre holdings anti . 
market, garden antl-'or ! 
poultry and pigs on 1-7 
aero holt lings. 

Mixed arable associated : 
with tlailying. 

40-50 aere dairying anil i 
stock rearing, with 25 . 
aere markt't garden in ; 
tin' south-west, ne.tr I 
Kvashnin. ! 

Milk production on 35-50 ! 
aert's. i 

| 

i 


30-aore daily holding. 


bargest sized, mixed 
arable, 50-75 acres. 
Fully equipped boltliitg 
of 50-80 aert's. 


< irass-ltuid dairy holdings 
of 40-50 acres, and 1-5 
acre market gardens. 
Milk Marketing scheme 
hail adversely affected 
1 he small milk producer. 

No one type eun lie 
singled out as lx'ing the 
most successful. As tt 
general rule, the un- 
t'i|uippetl holding is the 
least satisfactory. 

Dairying anti poultry. 

Fully equipped holt lings 
of aliout 30 acres, 
mostly grass. 


40-50 aett' dairy holding 
on good pasture land 
anti equipped with 
house and buildings. 
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County 

What are tho most common 
types ami siw» ol holdings 
in your district t 

What sbi and tyy>o of holding | 
has U*on most xuctttvs^ful 
during Urn last iivo yoars ? 

ENGLAND (eont.) 
WORGKSTBR 

Market gardening on 2-3 
acres and t.lu>n 35-50 
aero mixed farm with 
house and farm build¬ 
ings. 

Up to live years ago 
the market garden 
smallholders were the 
most successful, but i 
this branch has been • 
very much overdone, , 
and the mixed farm is j 
now doing the best. ] 

Youkshihk- 
Hast Riding 

50-aero holdings, dairy¬ 
ing or mi xml arable. 

Dairy holdings did best : 
uutil the Milk Market¬ 
ing Board Ix'gan; ] 
poultry »vud market ; 
garden holdings have ; 
Ijoen fairly successful ; 
under the rigid j 

tenants. 

Yorkshire— 
North Riding 

20-30 aero dairy or mixed 
arable holding. 

50-at:re mixed holding. 

WALGS-- 

OARRNAttVON . 

Mixed farms of about -15 
acres and a few dairy 
farms of about 20 acres. 

> 

Dairy' farms of altout 20 
acres. 

Cardigan 

Mixed fanning, with 
liroediiig of store stock. 

30-40 acre holding ad¬ 
joining an urban men, 

Carmarthen . 

VrcRluctiou of whole milk 
combine*l with poultry* 

50-acre dairy holding, 
selling whole milk. , 
Owing to the slump : 
in store civttle prices, 
hotter tnakiug with i 
roaring of young calves ; 
has practically slopped. : 

i 

Hunt 

Dairying, }H>ultry and 
eggs, on holdings of S- 
50 acres. 

Holdings of 30-50 ue-res. : 

i 

Ol.AMOROA'N 

Dairy holdings of 30-50 
acres, pig and poultry 
on 5-10 acres and 
market gardening on 
3-5 acres. 

' 

Dairy holdings of 30-50 | 
wen’s ba\'o proved far j 
aud away tho most ! 
successful. 

Mrrionktr 

Mixed arable and dairy¬ 
ing holdings of about 
25 acres. 

A good-sized dairy farm. 
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County 


WALKS (eont.) 
Mon mo it if 


' What ato the most common 
j typos amt sizes of holdings 
I in your district * 

I ' ■' 

I 

j Dairy holdings of 50 acres, 
1 then in i.vts l farming 
| combined with .some 
i murket, gardening. 


Wlmt size und typo of holding 
Jms boon most successful 
during llio lust live years ? 1 

I 

| Dairy holdings of fill j 
I acres, selling milk | 

i either wholesale or j 

retail. ! 


Montoom ery 


I drafts holdings for rear- 
i ilig livestock, hut lately 
i many have turned to 
| milk production. 

I 

I 


40-51) acre holding, where 1 
I the tenant van carry on [ 
| by himself or only i 
employ a lad. Cottage j 
I holdings are successful i 
| where a fair amount of 1 
i outside work can lie , 
i obtained. 


Section 2. The number of applicants for smallholdings, as given by 
the Land Agents, totals rather over 3000, but, as two Land Agents j>oint 
out, a large number of those whose names are on the books as applicants 
Jiavo probably themselves given up the idea of Liking a smallholding, 
and others would be fotutd to lie unsuitable. On the other hand, Land 
Agents state that, when a smallhokling falls vacant, there is a renewed 
demanil from jxsrsoiis in that locality, so there is clearly a considerable 
unsatisfied demand for holdings, particularly near depressed areas; 
Monmouth and Durham arc stated to have a combined total of IKK) 
applicants on their books. 

Eleven Land Agents state that there is a tendency for demand to 
lie concentrated on larger holdings. Near depressed areas, however, in 
Durham and Stafford, there is a largo demand for the smaller holdings, 
and in Nottingham the demand is increasing for the small type holding 
equipped with a house and buildings for pigs and poultry, etc. fn 
Caernarvon, demand is said to bo in favour of the smaller holdings, and 
this is explained by the lack of fcltc capital required to stock and run 
a larger acreage. 


County 


ENGLAND- - 
Bedford 


How many applicants for * 

i holdings aixi on your lx*oks ? I 

I 

• ___ _ _ _ 1 

.i 

: About 10. TIk'so will Ixi J 
, met. from time to time ] 

i us hoklings arc given | 

! »p. I 


Hits tlioni licni any appr.Kri- | 
ablo ehiutgo .luring till) j)u.,t j 
live years, in tho size anti j 
typo of holding inquired ? 


Only a slight tendency j 
towards anialgamation i 
on the [room - land. | 


K 
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County 

How many applicants for 
holdings uro on your books ? 

Has there tieon any appnrnU 
ftblo change during tlu> past* 
live years, in tho size and j 

type* of holding required ? 

JSNGLAND (cant..) 
Bookutoham . 

During the past lew 
years an average or 30 
applicants. 

Applications for the part- i 
timo holding are very j 
seldom met with now. i 
and n largo manlier of j 
existing holdings of i 
this type have been j 
given op by tenants. i 

Chkshikn 

95. 

No appreciable change j 
has been noted. 

Cornwau. 

78. 

Aeeommodntion holdings 
aro not now in demand ; 
fully equipped hold¬ 
ings of 30-50 aeivs am 
the most popular. 

Dekuy . 

130. 

The demand for market 
garden holdings has 
somewhat died out. 

Devon , 

89, l>ut 1 cannot. say how 
many of the,so would 
l*o approved by the 
Ouimmtt«n. 

No appreciable change 
has l>oen noted. 

Dorset . 

45. 

The tendency lias lieen 
for larger holdings. 
The demand for ureas J 
under 10 acres is very ! 
small. ‘ 

DtmitAM . 

There are 509 applicants 
for 7049 acres. 

i 

Bolding applications am j 
now resolved into two \ 
types : (o) 50-(Ml acre , 
dairy holding : (6) 5- ! 
acre pig, poultry, glass¬ 
house. 

Cmvcjcstkk . 


Them is a steady demand 
which shows little 
change for full-sized 
equipped holdings suit¬ 
able for dai lying. 
There is also a steady 
demand for smaller 
lioklings of 5-20 acres 
with house and build¬ 
ings. 
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County 


ENGLAND (cont.) 
Hampsuirk 


IfKJtlCFOKO 

Hkjrtpojrd 

HtINTINOTJON . 

j IS1,K OF KlY , 

I 

j 

| Jsi.k of Wroirr 


lU'iieiC.STKK 


i 

i 

I 

i 

l-AMCor.N 

(Holland) 


I 

LlWJOtN 

(Kosteven) 

LlNCOITN 

(Lindsey) 


Hum mitny applicants for 
huttings are ou your books 1 


There are 135 applicants 
for 12tvtS acres. 


Over 100. 


32. 


175. 


One. 


There are practically no 
applicants on tho list, 
although it is not | 
generally dilTictilt to ] 
lot a farm coming | 
vacant. i 


| There aro 380 applicants, 
most of whom tu-e wait¬ 
ing for a holding on u 
particular hum near 
their homos. 


There are 21 applicants 
for 88(5 art res. 


lias thorn been any appreci¬ 
able change during the past 
livo yoaw. in the size awl 
typo of holding required t 


I There is ft tendency for 
j demand to increase for 
tho larger dairy hold¬ 
ings. Haro-hintl hold¬ 
ings aro going out of 
favour. 

Hare-land holdings am 
definitely not rotjuired. 

No appreciable change 
has been noted. I 

I 

No appreciable ohango j 
bits I icon noted. ! 

I No appreciable change j 
has been noted. , 

i i 

1 The tlemand for small j 
holdings has fallen oiT I 
appreciably. Holdings ! 
! of about 20-30 acres 1 
let most readily. I 

There is a tendency for ! 
smallholdings to in- j 
crease in size. There i 
is no demand for farms \ 
under 40 acres, and j 
small blocks of land j 
liecoming vacant am , 
generally divided j 
amongst tho auljoining ; 
tenants. There is little, j 
if any, demand for | 
poultry and pig farms j 
over 10 items. j 

Kquippcd holdings of 25- j 
35 acres have lioon most i 
in deunmtl, apart from j 
hare - hunt holdings, i 
Applicants am now j 
much more particular | 
its to the class anti 1 
amenities of a holt ling. 

No appreciable change j 
lias I toon noted. ! 

No appreciable chtuigo J 
lias been noted. 
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County 

How many applicants for 
holdings aro on your books 1 

Hus t.horo boon iwy appreci¬ 
able change during Uio post 
five years, in th« sire awl 
typo of holding required 1 

ENOLANl) (cont.) 
Norfolk 

Tliere aro 128 applicants 
for 2080 acros. 

Tliero bus been a larger 
demand for complete 
holdings,fully equipped 
with house and set of 
buildings. 

North amtton 

None. 

A larger type of holding 
is now required than 
formerly. 

Nottingham . 

93. 

Demand is increasing for 
small size pig and 
poultry holdings with 
house, etc., if possible. 

Shkopshirr 

0J. 

No appreciable change 
lias been noted. 

SOMERSET. 

OK 

1 * J I .Tk. i 

The holdings tend to 
increase in size to id 
more building equip¬ 
ment is required. 

Stafford 

A largo ntnubor, but for 
sorno time we have 
not oucoi i raged a{»plica- 
t.ions except when land 
is available. 

There has been no ap¬ 
preciable change in the 
size and type of hold¬ 
ing required; wo still 
havo a large demand 
for cottage luddings, 
but cannot lind many 
satisfactory tenants for 
them. 

Suffolk—East 

33. 

No approciaWo change 
has boon noted. 

Suffolk—West 

71. 

No appreciable change 
has tieon noted. 

Sussex—East 

51. On interview, 1k.w- 
over, probaMy 75 per 
cent, of thoso will prove 
unsuitable or will be 
found to ha vo them¬ 
selves given up the 
idea of taking a small¬ 
holding. Wlionovor a 
holding becomes avail¬ 
able, there is always a 
renewed demand from 
tiro locality concerned. 

No appreciable change 
has been noted. 
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County 

How many applicants for 
holdings are on your hooka ? 

Has there been any appreci¬ 
able change (luring the pest 
live years, in the size anti 
type of holding required t 

ENGLAND (emit.) 



Sussex—West 

3. 

No appreciable change 
has been noted. 

Warwick 

r»«. 

Unequipped accommoda¬ 
tion land is not in 
such demand as had 
l>een t.lie case prior to 
and just after tho war. 

Wiltshire 

There aro 25 applicants 
for 730 acres. 

No appreciable change 
has been noted. 

Worcester 

There aro not half a 
dozen applicants. 

pEnff 

No one will now toko an 
unequipped holding, 
except market, garden¬ 
ing ones, and there is 
now a demand for a 
small pasture holding 
(no arable). 

Yorkshire— 
East Ruuno 

None. 

There is a greater demand 
for the smaller tyjie of 
holding of 5-10 acres 
with house and build¬ 
ings, and there is no 
demand for accom¬ 
modation holdings. 

Yorkshire - 
North Riding 

Very few, but when suit¬ 
able holdings aro ad¬ 
vertised, tl»e demand 
is fairly satisfactory. 

No appreciable change 
has (icon noted. 

WALES — 



Cardigan 

6. 

No appreciable change 
has been noted. 

Caernarvon . 

None, 

Tho tendency in demand 
Iris been for tho smaller 
holdings, probably 
owing to tlie lack of 
capital required to 
moot tho ingoing valu¬ 
ation and to stock the 
larger farms. 
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1 

I County 

| 

How many applicants for 
holdings hto on your books ? 

Hits ihoro Ik>oii any iipproci* 
ftblo fluring tho past 

five yours, in tho sue anti 
lypoof holding required ? 

WALES (cent.) 
Caiimakthen . 

15. When tlio County 
Council Iwiys an estate, 
there is no dearth of 
good applicants, par¬ 
ticularly after tlio 
buildings have been 
erected. 

There lias been no ap- 
jirociahlo change. The 
dairy holding has 
always boou tlio most 
attractive. 

Flint . 

70. 

During the last, two o»' 
throe yearn them has 
been an increased 
demand for the smaller 
tyyio of holding of 
5-10 acres. 

C LAM OKU AN 

1 

35, but. the list is value¬ 
less ns an indication of 
persons desiring hold 
ings. 

Thoro has been no ap¬ 
preciable change. The 
demand for (a) large 
typo- dairying and 
mixed : and (6) small 
tyjio - pig, poultry 
and market garden — 
has Ixieu about equal. 

Mkhtonktu 

2. 

There has Ix-en no ap¬ 
preciable change in 
demand. The Council 
has not. had mi applica¬ 
tion for a market 
garden holding for over 
twenty yearn. 

Monmouth 

There arc 432 applicants 
for smallholdings, and 

12 for cottage buildings. 

No appreciable change 
lias Ixxiu noted. 

MoNTOOMEUV . 

2U0, mere than half of 
whom are really good, 
with plenty of capital 
and experience. 

No appreciable change 
lias been noted. 


Suction 3. Twenty Land Agents stated Unit co-operation among 
their tenants had failed, and gave various reasons; the most common 
of which are (a) the innate individualism of the agriculturist, and (b) the 
jealousy and suspicion of neighltours. Fifteen Land Agents stated that 
co-operation had not l»een tried on any scale in their county. Tn Warwick¬ 
shire four small co-operative societies out of six begun are still in exist¬ 
ence ; Worcester has two eo-oj»orative societies for the sale of market 
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garden produce ; and Carmarthen is served by the Carmarthen Formers’ 
3o-oporativo Society, a large organisation for the purchase of requisites, 
uid by otlier smaller societies; in Cambridge, co-operation has been 
fairly successful for the purchase of supplies but has failed completely 
in the marketing of produce. 


County 

I KNOLANn 

i Dkofouo 
l 

' lU.'CKINfiHAM 

i 

\ CAMiismxiK 

t 

| Cheshire 

I 

! ('OHM WALL 

! 

Dkrry . 

! Devon 

I 

i 

| Dorset 

I 

| Durham 

1 Hami'miiire 


i 

i 


i Js it correct to say t hat no-operation in your group has 
; fail.id t if so, why is this tho ease ? 


. j Y«. No opinion as to tho reason, unless it. Iks i 
innate indivittualism. 

Nos. Impossible to obtain, their preference ■ 
j Iming for eompleto independence. 

. Co-operation in buying lias been fairly success- , 
fill, Co-o|H5rat.ien in selling a complete failure. | 

I 

A cs. Natural suspicion of all who ate inti- ! 
mately connected with t he soil. 

. Co-operation has never really been tried on the ! 
Ceuneil’s holdings, as t hey aits so far apart. j 

.Mr. has only boon tried in two small eases, and 
neither has lieen a great success. 

N os. Co-ojHimtiou does not appeal to the i 
Devon smallholder. | 

. i N es. Hol<lets aiti too individualistic in their | 
outlook. 

. No. Two of our most, successful eases ait; : 
estates let dimet te eo-o|ierutive smallholding j 
! soviet ies. 

, ] Four co-o|K!itltive societies are still miming 

two have failttl. hi one. case failure was j 
probably due to lack of co-operative spirit. , 
. In tho second ease, to other eircumstanees. j 


I IIKREt'ORD 



A certain amount of co-ojierution where the 
uumlsir of smallholdings is iimiled to 4 or 5 
iu ono group. In huger groups of 20-30 
tenants there is not only si lack of eo-opnra- 
tion, but also jealousy exists. The energetic j 
and successful smallholder beeoinus the envy of j 
less energetic. and iuolliciont, with the result \ 
that friction occurs. After nearly twenty ! 
years’ experience, it is my considered opinion j 
that it is no! advisable to create a largo 
number of smallholdings in a limited urea. j 
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County 

ENGLAND (coat.) 
Hertford 

I fllNTINUDON 

Isle of Ely . 

Isle of Wight 

Lancaster . 

Leicester 


Lincoln (Holland) 

Lincoln (Kesteven) 


Lincoln (Lindsey) . 
Norfolk 


Is it correct to say tlittt «o-oporation in yonr group has 
fuiied t If so, why is this tho case ? 


Yes. Farmers ne ver will co-opcrato. 

Yos. Tenants aio very individualistic in all 
matters. Organise*l co-operation hits not, l>oen 
attempted, hut I tun convinced it would bo a 
failure with our tenants. 

Smallholders hero roly almost entirely on beet 
and potatoes, and any co-operative sclieroe 
would l>e very difficult to put. into practice in 
view of the fact, that some holdings arc very 
much hotter farmed than others, and fcho 
prcxluce of a higher grade. 

There has lteen very little co-operation among 
the smallholders. 

Yes. Noitlior buying nor soiling eo-oporatives 
have proved successful, owing to mutual sua- 
picion and risk of bad debts. 

Co-operation has not l>oon trieil in an organised 
way. Chief smallholding industry is milk, arid 
there aro four or live large wholesale milk 
farms who collect milk from tlie farms by 
lorry. Generally, therefore, tliero is not the 
nood for co-operation t hat there is in some 
counties. Certain groups of tenants do eo* 
oporato in a small way in buying feeding stuffs 
und manure, and in keeping a hull. 

Tlie question 1ms boon iliscussod with tenants on 
sovoral occasions, but has txion coldly received. 
Tonaivts prefer to purchase and sell in tlio 
market themselves, and keep their business 
private. 

Where holdings aro scattered, or in small 
colonies, the number is too small for co- 
ojxirativo markets, otc. Purchases made on 
credit through local merchants are preferred 
to cash transactions on co-operative lines. 
Poultry kee{>crs to some extent market, eggs 
to packing stations, und may join Co-operative 
Associations such as the Scientific breeding 
Association for purchase of gixxls. 

Yes. Objection by the individual to co-operate. 

Yes. (a) Individuality of smallholders. 

(6) Difficulty of organisation. 
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County 

is it oorroet to say that corporation in your group haa 
failed 't If so, why is this tho case t 

KNULANL) (cent.) 


Northampton 

Yes. ] )isagreemcnt as to methods of manage- 
itHtnt. 

Nottingham . 

There is no eo-oporal ion between tho small- 
holders, and it is useless to try to advocate it, 
except whore there aro a large number of 
tenants farming on tho Sana, lines in tho 
same districts. 

SHROPSHIRE . 

tt has not gonorally boon tried in tins county* 

Somerset 

TIhwo op] tears to Ito very little desire for a 
general form of co-operation. In one instance 
only (on an estate of 2500 acres) a small¬ 
holding Co-operative Society has Iteen formed 
to assist, tenants m marketing and in the pur- 
ohase of foodstuffs, etc., tmd for several years 
the Society has ljoon most .successful anti help- 
ful. Cu-oporatiou as regards use of jtnple- 
meats, etc., is regarded tts impriicticablo. 

.Stafford 

Yes. Human nature— if not in tlie men-—in 
their wives. 

Suffolk—East 

Yes, gonorally. Smallholders appear to profer 
to work independently, but in one district a 
Oo-ojtorutivo Purchase Society has l>eon 
formed, without really tangible results. 

Suffolk—West 

Yes, The dosiro of the smallholder who haa 
been an employee is for indojtendeneo, imd ho 
prcfoi* to rely on his own initiative. 

Warwick 

Yes. 

Wiltshire 

i 

It does not appear to have Itcon a success. Most 
.smallholders prefer to buy ami soil on their 
own. 

Worcester . 

Except in ureas of Evesham and 1'ershoro, there 
is no co-operation of any kind amongst the 
smallholders, t do not think it cun Ik> said 
to Ik. a complete failure in these crises, al¬ 
though it has not laten the success one would 
have hoped for. 

Yorkshire -East 
Riding. 

Yes. Usually jealousy of neighbours and mis¬ 
trust of any one to do business on Itehulf of 
the tenants. 

Yorkshire -North 
Ridino. 

Yes. Except they assist one another in the lend¬ 
ing of implements and on threshing and other 
busy days. 
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County 


Is it correct to say that co-operation in your proup hus 
faiiwl ? II .ao* why is this tho eiiso ? 


W'A/.kW— 

C-MiUMAKVON . 


Co-oj>orativt»s have not. bad a proper trial in this 
county. 


Cahdiuak 


Holdings an; too scattered. 


C.MtMAMTHKN 


Co-operatives for requisites have been an out¬ 
standing success— tl ioi*o are many sock-sties of 
25-33 years’ standing, and t.lioy have boon an 
inestimable Irani to smallholders. 


Flint . 


(Ilamokuax . 


MurttoNKTir . 
MOM-MOUTH 


1 

Montuomkuy 


Little co-ojH'vation in buying and soiling. 
Tenants are nmcli tee individualistic in their 
views, and it: is net a very easy mat tor to get 
them to co-operate. 

1 

. Y<>s human elements. Distrust, rivalry' and ! 
secrecy, and eonse<*|nent antagonism. 1 

i 

. There is a lack of co-opcratiou in this county. j 

1 

. 1 it has not been tried, and it would he likely to | 
! tail, owing to strongly individualistic tenth ! 
eneics, and the failure to give, the very high I 
degree of loyal support which would lx* I 
required. ! 

The tenants are undoubtedly individualists, anti i 
there is no indication that oo-njwratives will ! 
take t>n here fot a long time yot. I 


Skcjto* 4. Out of IS Land Agents who gave detailed replies to tho 
question, “ What percentage of non-agrievilt.ural ex-sorvioo men settled 
under the 15)19 Act were («) highly successful, (b) motlorately successful, 
(c) unsuccessful ? ” lf> stated that, over half of such smallholders in their 
district could lx', placed in the third class. In Devon anti Dorset the 
percentage of failures was 20 and 40 respectively, while tin; percentage 
of the total who were moderately successful was tit) and 50 respectively. 
In Durham 70 per cent. of non-agrieuUural cx-st;rvit:c men were saitl to 
be highly successful, and t»nly 5 per cent, to have failed. The main 
reason for failure is stated to be inexperience anti hick of practical 
knowledge; shortage of capital, the fall in prices from 1920 and lack 
of adaptability are given as contributory causes. 
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County 

What of miu* 

ujiwaltvuul ox-s*rvic© mmi 
\ muter tho KUO Act 
vor** (n) highly Hueeoxsful* 

(6) moilnmtciy soceossfot, 

(c) uuxuoeossful ? 

VVlmt was tlia main reason 
for took of sucooss t 

MG LAND — 



BisnifOttn 

(a) 5 per eeut.., (6) 40 [xir 
cent., (c i 55 {.Ksr cent. 

Dick of exjierionee and 
a continuous decline in 
prices and conditions. 

Buckingham . 


(Jonovally speaking, 

” afraid of work,” in- 
oxporieneo, and/or luck 1 
of capital. 

CiiKsumis 

A wry small percentage 
have proved success¬ 
ful. > 

Tho wasting of Mvoir j 
available cupitab 

Co&nwauc. 

No records xvoro kept, hut. 
only one trainee has 
proved successful. 


Danny . 

Tim t'ommit.too was most, 
{•articular in putting; 
only those men on t.ho 
land who laid agricul¬ 
tural experience. 


Dnvon . 

(«) 20 {mt' void.., (h) 60 [H>r 
cont., (c) 2o per cent. 

Uh'.U of capital and ox- | 
periouoo. 

Dohskt . 

(«) 10 percent., (6) 50 por 
cent.., (c) 40 |>cr cent. 

Jjock of experience, lack 
of capital arul falling 
prices. 

DimitAM . 

(a) 70 por cent.., (/#) 25 (ter 
caul.,, (c) 5 por writ. 

Jaick of experience, and j 
lack of aptitude to 
rural conditions, hut ■ 
mainly to Jack of 
capital. 

Hkiwiforu 

Tho only failures tlmi 
have occunod worn of 
moo not. used to farm- 
aiy. lioforo lot.) ill” a. 
holding to-dav. tlm 
t'oinmiHee insists that 
a touant shall satisfy 
t horn t hat ho is an agri¬ 
cultural worker. 

| 

i 
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County 

What- (lercentuge of non- 
agricullund ox-sorvioo non 
settled under tile lttlt) Act 
wore (a) highly successful, 

(6) moderately successful, 

(c) unsuccessful > 

ENGLAND (cont.) 
Hertford 

•* 

Hontingdon . 

(o) nil, ( b) 5 por cent., 
(c) 95 per cent. 

Islr of Ely . 

% ♦ 

IsiiK of Wight 

i 


| 

| Lrickster 

1 

i 

i 

Difficult to estimate, as 
the unsuccessful men 
have left. 

Lincoln 

(Holland) 

5 

j 

All 4 noil-agricultural ex- 
sorvice men settled 
have lieen unsuccessful. 

! Lincoln 

1 (Kestoven) 

j 

No non-agrioultural ex- 
sorvico men were 
settled. 


What was the main reason 
tor lack of success J 


The main reason for lack 
of success, whether the 
men -wore ox-service or 
not, was lack of ex¬ 
perience anti lack erf 
sufficient capital. 

The tremendous slump in 
prices from 1020 and 
to lack of agricultural 
knowledge and ootunou. 

Ex-service applicants 
■who livod in our towns 
wore hardly ever suc¬ 
cessful. Inexperience 
and lack of time to 
attend to their hold¬ 
ings (part-time hohl- 
ings). 

Insufficient agricultural 
experience, whether ex- 
sorvico or otherwise. 

(«) Luck of experience, in- 
cluding a lack of ability 
to make a good liargaiu 
ami to deal with the 
commercial world 
generally, (b) lock of 
capital, and in this 
respoct it is felt that 
tire loans are a hind¬ 
rance rather than a 
help. 

Lack of essential know¬ 
ledge. 
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County 


K NOLAND (coat.) j 
Lincoln ! 

(Lindsay) j 


Norfolk 


Northampton 


Nottinouam . 


Subofshirk 

Somerset , 


Stafford 


What ixiruontugo (it mm 
ngrirnUural ox-sorvk-o inon 
sottJud undor tho 1019 Act 
woro (o) highly Kuccossful, 
(ft) iruKlcrutcly successful, 
(o) unsuccessful ? 


Als«ut. 3 per coat, of ox- 
service men settled 
under tho 11)19 Act 

wore non-Rgricultural 
and none wore success¬ 
ful. 

Between 1920-24, 34.> ox- 
service men failed, 
though some had pre¬ 
vious agricultural ex- 
pericnee. 

All non -agricultural ox* 
sorvfce men settled 
under the 1919 Act 
httvo failed. 

(«) Nil, (6) 10 per cent., 
(c) 90 por cent. 


Very few holdings under 
tho 1919 Act. 

Very few non -agricultural 
ruen have applied for 
holdings. 

(a) 5 per cent., (6) 10 per¬ 
cent., (o) 85 per cent. 


What was tho main reason i 
for lack of suouoxs f i 


Lack of practical know- | 
ledge. j 


(a) InsuOicient. capital, j 
(l») insufficient. agricul- | 
tural experience, (e) | 
rapid fall in prices. 


Lack of capital anti ex- 
(terienoc. 


(1) Lock of knowledge. 

(2) Lack of capital. 

(3) Lack of industry. 


Lock of experience and 
capital. 


(a) The unsettling effect 
of tho war, (b) falling 
prices, (c) lack of capa¬ 
bility to manage and 
of initiative, which 
has l>een ruined by 
generations being told 
what to do und when 
to do it, (d) the fact 
that they and their 
wives had been used to 
having so much |ter 
week to spend and 
could not adapt them¬ 
selves to a varying 
income. 
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County 

What poroontago of non- 
agricultural fcx-Norvieo man 
settled under Iho 1919 Act 
wore («) highly auceossful* 

(6) mcMlcmtaly successful* 

(c) unsuccessful 1 

What was the main mason 
(or lack of success ? 

ENGLAND (cont.) 

SUVVOLK—EAST 

(a) 25 jxo' cent., (6) 25 
per cent., (c) 50 per 
cent. 

lawk of experience. 

8 nr volk-- -West 

Practically none in (a) or 
(6). 

Lack of knowledge und 
ahsonco of agricultural 
bias. 

Sussex—East 

Question whether, with 
very mm exceptions, a 
non - agricultural mao 
and liis wife have 
ever lioon successfully 
settled on the form. 

In tlie ease of ox-sorvico 
men one of the main 
reasons for failure was 
ill-hoaltb. 

Sussex—West 

(«) 5 per cent.. (6) -10 par 
cent,, (r.) 55 ]>or cent.. 

Lack of capital and laek 
of experience. 

Warwick 

Only o very small mun- 
l«;r of non-agricultural 
men were settled in 
this county. 


Wiltshire 

Majority of non - agri¬ 
cultural ex-service men 
were not successful. 

Lack of experience, <uid 
in many eases they 
lost their capital. 

Worcester 

The only non-agricultural 
men settled worn live 
trainees, under the 
Government scheme 
for training ox- 
soldiors ; four of those 
failed within two 
years. 

Luck of knowledge an<l 
experience. 

YORKSHIRE 

East JKidinc 

(«) 10 per cent., (6) 20 per 
cent,, (<:) 70 i>er cent. 

Lack of knowledge ami 
disinclination to settle 
down to work and to 
a country life. The 
largo depreciation in 
capital invested in 
stock also disheartened 
many of ttkoiu. 

Yorkshire 

ii ORTH Rtdino 

Very few nou-ugricultural 
ox-sei-v ice men wore 
settled, but most were 
unsuccessful. 

Lack of practical know¬ 
ledge in working the 
land and in buying and 
selling stock, etc. 
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County 


Wh»t. pravcntngn of non- | 
u|iri<Miltur>tl o\' service mon j 

settled under lk« 11)10 Act i What was tho main reason 
worn («) highly successful, ! for lack of xuoooss ? 

(f>) tnotiuMWoly ancctissful, j 
(e) unsuot'osshil ? . 


WALKS- - 

CaEIVNAKVON 


Cahtuoan 

Carmarthen 

1 

I 

! 

i 

1 

I 

! 

! I'Ll NT 

i 

i 

! (iLAMOKCAN 


Monmouth 


Montijomeuv 


i 

1 Only 2 non-rtgricultural 
ex-service won wore 
settled in 1919 null 
both were unsuccessful. 

No sue 1 1 moil wore settled. 

All ex-service men who 
wow settled under tho 
1919 Act had had ex¬ 
perience in a variable 
dogieo of fannul}; and 
land work and have on 
tho whole sime'ceded. 

I Only 5 such men were 
I settled and all failed. 


(ft) none, (ft) 5 tenants, 
(o) 33 tenants. 


(ft) 24 per cent., ((>) IS per 
cent., (f) 58 per cent. 


I Only 2 or 3 wore 
i settled of this typo, 

| and they have not 

! done badly on 5-uero 

I part-time holdings. 


Inexperience and physi¬ 
cal unsuitability for 
farm work. 


inoxjierionoe, lock of 
capital and husk of 
interest in their work. ' 

Lack of oxporionco in 
general management, j 
| in cultivation of land, ; 
and in adaptability to ; 
agricultural conditions. , 

J-riiek of sufficient capital \ 
to stock anil work the i 
holding, anil lack of ! 
practical experience, , 
energy and enterprise. | 


Section 5. The percentage of tenants of tlx; County Council Estates 
who are jiarfc-time holders varies from 5 per cent, in Dorset, Somerset 
and East Suffolk, to 75 per cent, in the Isle of Ely and 60 per cent, iti 
the Holland division of Lincoln. The mast common figures seem to bo 
between 15 per cent, and 25 per cent. Tho size and type of holding 
occupied by part-time men also show a great variation ; in most counties 
they are stated to occupy mainly holdings of 5 acres or less, on which 
they maintain pigs or poultry and do some market gardening, ami also 
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accommodation fields of a few acres. In some counties, however, for 
example in Devon, Worcester and the Welsh counties, they are stated 
to occupy fully equipped smallholdings, of 10 acres and upwards. 


County 

What percentage of your 
tenants «vro part-tmui small¬ 
holders ? 

What six« and typo of holding 
do they occupy T 




Bedford 

! 

30 per cent. 

1-3 acres of market 
garden land. 

Buckingham . 

Only a small number. 

Up to 20 acres, foi' young 
stook, poultry or pigs. 

Cheshire 

Negligible. 

Cottage holdings up to 

5 acres. 

Cornwall 

30 per cent. 

From 10-20 acres. 

Derry « 

10 per cent.. 

From 4-5 acres. 

Devon . 

30 per cent. 

At>out 10 acres as accom¬ 
modation land ; up to 
25 acres for dairying 
and rearing of cattle. 

Dorset . 

5 per cent. 

5-15 acres of pasture. 

Durham 

15 per cent. 

2-3 acre poultry holdings. 

Hampshire 

About. 33 per cent. 

1-3 acres for fruit, vege¬ 
tables and poultry. 

Hereford 

Very few. 


HERTFORD 

20 per cent . 

Unequipped land or hold¬ 
ings with cottage and 
buildings up to 5 acres. 

Huntingdon . 

25 per cent. 

5-10 acres of arable fen 
land, or 1-5 acres fruit 
land. 

I&US OF KliY . 

About 75 per cent. 

i 

i 

Isle of Wight 


4-20 acres on the average. 

Leicester . 

15 per cent.. 

Nearly all grass-land. 

Lincoln 

(Holland) 

66 per cent. 

1-10 acres, generally 
growing potatoes, corn 
and beet., but fruit in 
the south of the county. 
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County 

What pcroontage of your 
truants are part-time small- 

What site and typo of holding 

ENGLAND (ctd.) 
Lincoln — 

holders I 

do they occupy ? 

(Kesteven) 

25 por cent. 

Usually an allotment. 

(Lindsey) . 

Hardly any. 

5-10 acres near villages. 

Norfolk 

About 15 per cent. 

Bare-land holdings under 
10 acres and market 
gardens. 

Northampton 

25 por cont. 

Accommodation anil dairy 
holdings. 

NOTTINOlfAM . 

00 j»r cent. 

The majority are minors, 
occupying 1-5 acres for 
pigs, poultry and vege¬ 
tables. 

Shropshire 

Ql 

Cottage holdings of 1-5 
acres. 

Somerset 

About 5 per cent. 

Jot V vn i 

Small jionltry farm, mar¬ 
ket. garden or pasture. 

A number occupying 
small areas own or 
occupy otlier land. 

Stafford 

25 per cent. 

Cottage holdings of 1-3 
acres. 

Suffolk—East 

5 por cont. 

A few acres of Imre laud, 
or a small equipped 
farm. 

Suffolk —West 

About 10 por cont. 

1-3 acres. 

Sussex —East 


1-5 «eres is most common. ! 

Sussex—West 

10 por cont. 

] -5 acms. j 

Warwick 

About 33 por cent. 

Market gardens up to 5 
acres, other holdings 
up to 15 acres. 

WTLTSUmN 

Not more than 10 por 
cont. 

Worcester 

Not more than 10 por 
cont. 

Equipped amallholdiug of 
15-20 acres, or a few 
acres of bare land. j 

Yorkshire— 
East Riding 

20 por cont. 

5-2o acres of accotnimsla- 
t.ion land of various 
typos. 

Yorkshire— 
North Riding 

15 per cont. 

3-10 acres grass to keep 
a pony, a few cows. 



poultry, etc. 
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County 

What jttrcant&ge of your 
Wnunts or© iMkrt-timo small* 
hoUtors ? 

VVInvt mw and type ot holding 
do they occupy * 

WALES— 
Caernarvon . 

14 pel 4 COUt. 

About. 10 aeros. 

Cakoigan 

60 per cant. 

Grazing for 3 or 4 cows. 

CARMARTHEN 

60 [K>r cent. 

Dairy holdings of 5-50 
acres, market gardens 
of about 5 aeros. 

Feint 

25 per vent. 

5-20 acres. 

CitAMORGAN 

33 per cent* 

5-10 acres of boro-land 
pasture. 

Merioneth 

20 per cent. 

About 7 acres to keep a 
couple of cows, pigs 
and poultry. 

Montgomery , 

About 25 por cent. 

Small grass holdings, or 
occonu ms lotion fields. 

Monmouth 

About 40 ]>or cent. 

IJjKsiuipjsxl holdings or 
equipped holdings of 
1-20 acres. 
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Farming Area in England \ni> Wales, 1924 and 1933 
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(<*) Includes 11 Societies with 183 tenaDts (38 members cultivate over 1 acre of land). 
(b) Includes 11 Associations or Councils with 130 sub-tenants. 
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Particulars of all Laud in* the Possession of County Councils and the Councils of County B 
for Smallholdings at 31 st December 1933, or Sold for Smallholdings prior to that Date. 
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APPENDIX E 


Average Price per Acre ok Lani> Suitable bor Smajxuoltoncss ok 
Various Tyres m District's throughout Engij.ni> 


District No. 1 

Typo oi Ktirm Price per Acre 

Lancashire— 

Furness Aren 

. Dairy or stock rearing 

£ 

30-40 

West 

. Dairy, poultry or market garden 

40-00 

South-West 

. Arable, jvoultry or market garden 

35-45 

East.... 

. Stock rearing or poultry 

30-40 

General 

. Mixed 

25-45 

Cheshire— 

South 

Dairy 

35-45 

North and Centre . 

, Mixed arable 

30 

North-West owl North-East. Mixed, poultry or market garden 

45-60 

Staffordshire— 

North and South 

Poultry 

25-35 

North-West 

. Dairy 

35-45 

West 

f Mixed (100-150 aoros) 

' ) n (160-400 acres) 

25-35 

20-30 

Derbyshire— 

South-West 

. Dairy 

30-35 

North-East 

Mixed or poultry 

25-35 

South 

. Market garden 

40-50 

» ' 

. Mixed or poultry 

25-35 

Cutultorlnnd— 

West 

Poultry (smalt areas) 

35-60 

»> ' 

. Mixed or poultry 

20-30 

North amt North-East. 

. Stock rearing (100 to 150 acres) 

25-36 

» M 

„ „ (150 to 300 acres) 

15-25 

Westmorland— 

North-East and South 

. Stock rearing, dairy or poultry 

25-35 

District No. 2. 

Northumberland . 

Durham 

] Mixed or dairy 
- 1 

20-30 

Yorkshire, North Riding 
,, West ,, 

^Poultry 

30-45 

„ blast „ 

| (Mainly urban districts) 

is« 
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District No. 3. ’fyt» Of Kano Prioe P* r Acw 

£ 


Lincoln, .Holland . 

„ KoRtoven . 

„ Lindsey . 

Nottingham . 

Leicester 

Rutland 

Northampton 

Soke of Putcrhorough 
Bedford 

| Dairy 
^ Mixed 

| Market garden 
. J Poultry (ham land) 

30-85 

25-30 

75 

25 

.District No. 4. 
Shropshire 

Warwick 

Hereford 

Worcester 

Gloucester 

. Dairy 
. Mixed 
. Market garden 

J Poultry (hare land) 

30-35 

26 

60 

18 

JHstrict No. 5. 

Norfolk 

Hast. Suffolk . 

West Suffolk 

Cambridge , 

Isle of 3*Jly , 

Huntingdon , 

J Mixed or poultry 
* J Market garden and fruit 

J Potato tual fruit 

8-17 

25-30 

40-60 

District No. 6. 
Devon anti Cornwall 
Somerset 

Dorset . 

General 

, Mixed and dairy (£17-£45) 

. Dairy (£25-£55) 

, Mixed awl Dairy (£20-£50) 

. Market garden 

30 

40 

32 

65-80 

District No. 7. 
Buckinghamshire . 
Berkshire 

Oxford 

Hampshire , 

Tslo of Wight 

Wiltshire 

. Dairy 

, Dairy with somo arnhlo 
. Mixed and stock rearing 
. Poultry 
. Market garden 

„ (light soil) 

27-35 

22-30 

10-16 

15-20 

50-75 

15-25 

District No. 8. 

Kent . 

, Market garden 

Dairy 

Mixed 

30-80 

25 

18-25 


East, and Wost. Sussex 

Surrey . 


Market garden (Worthing area) 

Market garden 

Dairy and mixed 

Market garden 

Dairy and poultry 


)00 

30-40 

20-35 

50 

35 
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District No. 8 — Contd. Typ" ot Farm Friee JUMP Acre 

£ 

Middlesex .... Markot guixirn 80-150 

Dairy and mixed 50 

Essex ..... Market garden (sout h-east, urea) 50-100 

„ ,, (Southend area) 70-100 

Dairy (Witham and Coldiester) 30 

Average for county except areas 
mentioned and whore tliere is no 
building value 18-25 

Hertfordshire . . . Markot garden adjacent to towns 

excluding any hnihling value 50 

Mixed farms 18-20 
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(1) Trade ami Navigation Accounts. 

(2) Agricultural Returns. 

(3) Agricultural Output-, 1925 and 11130-31.' 

(4) Land Settlement in Knglaml ami Wales, 1919-24. Ministry of 

Agriculture and Fisheries. 

(5) Rejxwt of the Reorganisation Commission on Pigs and Pig 

Products. Economics Stories, No. 37. 

(6) Report of tlie Reorganisation Commission on Pigs and Pig 

Products. Economics Series, No. 42. 

(7) Reports of the Land Division of the Ministry of Agriculture. 

(8) The Agricultural Register, 1934-35. Agricultural Economics 

Research Institute, Oxford. 

(9) The Planning of Agriculture : Aslor and Murray. 

(10) hand ami Lite : Aster and Murray. 

(11) Smallholdings in Oxfordsliire: A. W. Ashby. 

(12) The Economies of Smallholdings: Edgar Thomas. 

(13) Largo and Small Holdings: Hermann Levy. 

(14) Co-operation in Danish Agriculture: H. Falter. 

(15) Economies in Practice: A. 0. Vigou. 

(16) Proceedings of the Agricultural Economies Society. 

(17) Journal of the Royal Statistical Society. 

(18) The Marketing of Fruit and Vegetables ; M. H. Abrams. 

(19) The Report of the Agricultural Tribunal, 1924. 

(20) The Report of the Linlithgow Committee on Retail Prices. 

(21) Cost of Crowing Broccoli in Cornwall and Devon: J. J. Macgregor. 

(22) An Economic Survey of Agriculture in the Eastern Counties, 

1931, 1932 and 1933. Reports Nos, 19, 21 and 22, Farm 
Economics Ikanck, School of Agriculture, Cambridge. 

(23) World Agriculture. Publication of tlie Royal Institute of Inter¬ 

national Affairs. 

(24) Statistisehes Jahrbueh fiir das Deutsche Reich, 1924. 

(25) The Rural Exodus in Germany. Inter. Lab. Office, Geneva, 1933: 

Dr Bdker and F. W. von Billow. 

(26) Verslagcn en Mc< lethal ingen van d« Diicctie van den Landbouw, 

1934, Nos. 3 and 5. Dopartement van Eoonomischc Zakcn. 

(27) Danmarks Statistik, Statistik Aarbog, 1934, Copenhagen. 

(28) Agricultural Protectionism. League of Nations Economic 

Committee. 
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(29) Undersugolser over Landbmgets Driftsforbold XVII, 1932-33. 

(30) Division of Subsistence Homesteads, U.S.A. Circular No. 1. 

(31) Die Neuo Wirtsckaft, 2nd April 1935, 

(32) Journal of tbo Royal Economic Society. 

(33) Farm Economist. 

(34) Economist. 

(35) Agricultural Economics: O'Brien. 

(36) International Review of Agricultural Economics, 1925. 

(37) Tho Sociological Review. 

(33) The Year Book of the Lancashire Poultry Federation. 

(39) Agricultural Reconstruction and Land Settlement: Drummond 

Wollf and St Clare Orondona, 1934. 

(40) Report of the East Anglian Pig Recording Seltcmc. 

(41) Bibliography on Land Settlement. United States Department of 

Agriculture, Miscell. Publication, No. 172. 

(42) Customs and Excise Tariff, 1935. H.M. Stationery Office. 

(43) Report of the Committee on Agriculture in Scotland. Scot. 

Nat. Development Council, Economics Series, No. 7. 

(44) Smallholdings ami the Milk Scheme : Witney ami Heath. Edin¬ 

burgh and East of Scotland College of Agriculture. 

(45) Organisation of Farming: Garratt. 

(46) An Economic Survey of Hertfordshire Agriculture in 1930. 

Report No. 18, Farm Economics Branch, School of Agricul¬ 
ture, Cambridge. 
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countries, 14. 
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Allotments Acts, 18X7 and 1.890, 28. 

Allotments, in Warwickshire (see Sub¬ 
sistence Holdings), 04. 

Asparagus, value of imports, 73. 
recent increase in acreage of, 70, 80. 
grown as field crop, 80. 

Balance of Trade, the, 23-24. 
as opposed t.o balance of (wyments, 23. 
effect of leaving gold standard, on, 
24. 

Bananas, international trade in, 5. 

Barley, international trade in, 5. 

Barns of Claverhousc, Dundee, 134. 

Beans (forced), value of imports, 73. 

Bedfordshire, cost of growing Brussels 
sprouts in, 70. 

County Council Estate, 65. 
smallholdings in, 65, 

Beef, international trade in, 5. 

Birth-rate, effect on land settlement of 
a decline in, 6. 

Brussels sprouts, cost of growing, 70, 
production of, 70, 

Butter, internal ional trade in, 5. 

Cabbages, production of, 70. 

Cambridgeshire, cost of land in, 57. 
market gardening in, 56. 
smallholdings in, 55. 


Canning, possibilities of, S3. 

Carrots, production of, 70. 
valuo of imports, 73. 

Caulillowcr, 74, 75. 
production of, 70. 
value, of imjHirts, 73. 

Celery, production of, 70. 

Choose, international trade, in, 5. 

Cheshire, smallholdings in, 62. 

Citrus fruits, international trade in, 5. 

Combine Harvester, effect on agrieul- 
tural employment, 5. 

Consumption, methods of increasing, 8. 
of food, international comparisons 
of, 9-12. 

in certain countries, 10, 11. 

Co-operation, and land settlement, 26. 
benefits to smallholders from, 25. 
economies in land settlement, from, 
119. 

in Denmark, 47. 

Lsilleton and Badsoy Growers’ As¬ 
sociation, 25. 
reasons for failure, 26. 
unsatisfactory growth in Great 
Britain of, 25, 

Co-operative Association, importance of 
regular supplies, 26. 
qualities of manager, 26. 

Cornwall, County Council Smallholding 
Estate, 68. 

smallholdings in, 6.8. 
straw I terry growing in, 68. 

Cotton .Seed, international trade in, 5. 

Couuty Councils, efficiency of settlement 
by, 34. 

smallholdings estates, area in England 
and Wales of, 32. 
in Bedfordshire, 65. 
in Cornwall, 68. 
in Isle of Ely, 56. 

Cumberland, smalliioklings in, 59. 

m 
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Dairying, in Cheshire, 62. 
ill Essex, 66. 
in Hereford, 62. 
iu )/>ice»torahm\ 64. 
iu Stafford, 61. 

Denmark, agricultural holdings, recent 
changes in size aud nimilier of,42,43. 
aspects of agriculture in, 45. 
co-operation, extent, and influence of, 
47. 

offoot of British tariff policy on, *lft, 88. 
ojqiorts from, 48. 
farm crops, production of, 47, ftO. 
iinaneinl position of smallholder in, 4ft. 
organisation of typical smallholdings, 
46. 

pig production in, 88-80. 

uomparisons of cost of, 88, 81). 
population, agricultural, 14. 
Derbyshire, smallholdings in, 5ft. 

Devon, smallholdings in, 68. 

Dorset, smallhohliugs in, 68. 

Durham, demand for smallholdings in, 
5ft. 

smallheltlings in, 5ft. 

Eggs, increase in yield, 4. 
internat ional trade in, 5. 
prices, in Midlothian. 1)5. 

trend iu England and Wales of, 1)6, 
production, iu t.iceat Britain, 63-86. 
in Ltncashirr, 60, 84 . 
iu Staffordshire, 61. 
instability of sjieeiaUst, ft4. 
specialist and general, 85, 96. 
value of home production, 93, ft6. 
value of imports, 93. 

Employment, agricultural, in England 
and Wales, 16. 

Enfield, K., 4. 

Essex, cost of land in, 66. 
dairying district, of, 66. 
effect of London market on, 66. 
smallholdings in, 66. 

Farming Area, in England and Wales, 19. 

utilisation of land withdrawn from, 20. 
Fens, cost of land iu, 57. 

smnllhoktings in, 56. 

Fertility Kate, effect of decline in, 6. 


Food, per capita consumption in certain 
countries, 10, 11. 
in Great. Britain, 7. 
possibility of increasing consumption 
of, 7. 

restricting supply of, ft. 

France, per capita food consumption in, 

10 , 11 . 

population, agricultural, 14. 

Germany, agricultural policy in, 40-42. 
land settlement in, 35-40. 
per capita food consumpt ion, 10, 11. 
imputation, agricultural, 14. 
subsistence holdings in, 132. 

Ground nuts, international trade in, 5. 

Hampshire, smallholdings in, 67, 
strawberry growing in, 67. 

Hereford, hare-land holdings in, 62. 
smallholdings in, 62. 

Hertfordshire, smallholdings in, 65.’ 

Hidings— 

ban: land, in Hereford, 62. 
in Isk: of Ely, 56. 
in Lancashire, 61. 
in Warwickshire, 64. 
inadequacy of official classification of, 
2J, 23. ' 

nuinIter and sire in England and 
Wales, 20. 
part, time, 22. 

in Staffordshire, 61. 
recent, changes in size, 22. 
specialist, 21. 
subsistence, 130-135. 

Holland, Agricultural Crisis Law, 51, 02. 
effect of trade restriction, 52. 
exports of butter and cheese, 50. 
number and size of holdiugs, 41). 
per capita consumption of certain 
foods. It), 11. 

population, agricultural, 14. 
trend of agricultural prices, 51. 
unemployment, 50. 

Horticult ural Duties Act, 74. 

Huntingdon, smallholdings iu, 55. 

International comparisons of consump¬ 
tion, 8-12. 
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International trade in agricultural com¬ 
modities, 5. 

Isle of Axholme, market, gardening in. 
58. 

Isle of Ely, I ►arc-land holdings in, 
Gti. 

market gardening in, 57. 

Italy, per capita consuni)>tion of hoof 
and veal), 11. 

population, agricultural, 14. 

Kent, smallholdings in, 60. 

Lancashire, l>are-laud holdings in. til. 
cost- of land in, (it). 

Land Rentiug Association, HI, 
market gardening, 00, 
poultry production in, (it(, 03. 
smallholdings in, 60. 

Land Settlement, colony prineifde, 20, 
U0-I28. 

creation of vested interests, l.'t. 
direct subsidies, 12, 
high food prices, 12, 41. 

in Denmark, post-war, 41, 45. 
pre-war, 43, 44. 

in England, amount of loans, 1020-31, 

31. 

exist of establishing individual hold¬ 
ings, 31. 

cost of houses, by districts, 33, 34. 
cost of land, 33. 

County Councils, area :uul number 
of holdings, 32. 

efficiency of settlement by, 34. 
iufluciMX* of -smallholder's wife, 34. 
in the nineteenth century, 28. 
legislatiou- 

Allotments Acts, 1887, 1800. 28. 
Lvnd Settlement- Facilities Act, 
1910- 

area settled, 30. 

cost of settlement under, 30, 

powers under, 20. 

Smallholdings Act, ls02, 28. 
Smallholdings and Allotments 
Act, 1908- 
area settled, 28. 
cost of settlement under, 29. 
powers under, 28, 


Smallholdings and Allotments 
Act, 1926— 
area settled, 30. 
cost id settlement under, 30. 
powers under, 30. 

progress between 1892 and 1906, 28. 
influence id t rade revival on, 9. 
in Cermany, economic nationalism 
and, 41. 

extent of settlement since 1919, 39, 

40. 

legislation— 

Iteieh Lind Settlement Aid, 19J9 - 
finance of, 3.x. 
powers under, 30. 37. 
Settlement Act, 1880- 
finnm-e of, 30. 
jKi\v<-rs under, 30. 
political aspect of, 40. 41. 
prices of agricultural commodities, 

41. 

under Itismarck, 35. 
under Frederick the Creat. 35. 
organisation of, ) 14-128. 
general principles, 115, fio. 
of 20-50 acre holdings, 1 JO-123, 
area of settlement, l JO. 
cost of establishment, J20, 121. 
economies from co-operation, 119, 
120 . 

income and cX|>endi(ure, 118. 
production. coot oil of, 122, 123. 
return, 118. 

tenants, select ion of, 123. 
tenure, eondil ions of, 121. 122. 
typo of holdings. 117. 
of 3-5 acre intensive, holdings, 123- 
128 . 

central farm, functions of, 125. 
cost, of sol tlemcnt, J20. 
methods of finance, 120. 
size of imlividuul holdings, 120. 
size of unit, 123. 

of poultry ami pig holdings on poor 
land, 128. 

population, effect, of a decline in, 8. 
subsistence holdings, 130-135. 
Leicestershire, dairying in, 04. 

smallholdings in, 04. 

Leith-ltoss, Sir Frederick, 10-11. 
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Lettuce, value of imports, 73. 
Lincolnshire, cost of laud in, 53. 
cropping in, 57. 

market gardening in, 58, 81, 83. 
rentals in, 57, 
smallholdings in, 57, 58. 

Sutton Bridge Estate, 57. 

Linseed, international trade, in, 5. 
Littleton and lladsey throwers’ Associa¬ 
tion. 25. 

Maize, international trade iu, 5. 

Market, importation to vegetable grow¬ 
ing of, S2. 

effectof liondon, 60. 

Marketing Boards, effect, of price-fixing 
policy of, 13. 

(See nlxo under Milk, Pigs, Potatoes.) 
Market gardening (arc under Vegetables): 
in Bedfordshire, (15. 
in Cambridgeshire, Mi. 
in Hampshire, 67. 
in Isle of Ely, 57. 
in Lincolnshire, 58, 81, S3, 
in Midland counties, 82. 
in Northampton, 65. 
in Staffordshire, 61. 
in Worcester, 63. 

near Rugby, Nuneaton and Coventry, 
82. 

Milk, increase in yield, 4. 

Marketing Board, 66. 
production in Staffordshire, 61. 
Mutton, international trade in, 5. 

Norfolk, cost of land in, 07. 

smallholdings in, 55, 

Northampton, position of market gar¬ 
dening in, 65. 
smallholdings iu, 64. 

Northumberland, smallholdings in, 59. 
Nottingham, market, gardens in, 59. 
smallholdings in, 59. 

Outs, international trade in, 5. 

Onions, production of, 70. 

value of imports, 73. 

Output, agricultural, 1925 and 1930-31, 
17, 18. 

Overproduction, 8. 


Peas, dried, value of imports, 73. 

Pig Marketing Board, 92, 93. 

Pigs, comparison of production costs, 
88, 89. 

i m ports of pig products, 87. 
instability of specialist, production, 
91,92. 

production iu Denmark, 88-90. 
specialist and general production, 90, 

91. 

utilisation of by-products in pro¬ 
ducing. 91, 92. 

Population, agricultural, in t.ho British 
Empire, 15. 

in England and Wales, 14. 
in various countries, 14. 
and food supply, 5. 
as affecting land settlement, 8. 
in Great Britain, 6. 

Pork, international trade in, 5. 

Potato Marketing Board, 75-77. 
Potatoes, 75-77. 
international trade in, 5. 
value of imports, 73. 

Poultry, increasing incidence of disease, 
95. 

in pauicasliirc, 60 , 93. 
in Staffordshire, 61 (see under Eggs). 
Prices, falling, effect on production, 9. 

retail, of vegetables, 83-86. 
Production, ond technical progress, 4. 
potential capacity of existing hold¬ 
ings for, 9. 

Public Utility, agriculture as a, 12. 

Rationing, scientific methods of, 4. 
Rcntcnbanks, 36. 

Retail prices of vegetables, 83-86. 
Rliubarh, production of, 70. 

Rur al Depopulation, 16. 

Shropshire, smallholdings in, 62. 
Smallholdings Acts— 

Allotments Acts, 1887, 1890, 28. 

Land Settlement Facilities Act, 1919, 
29,30. 

Smallholdings and Allotments Act., 
1908, 28, 29. 

Smallholdings and Allotments Act, 
1926, 30. 
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Smallholdings, analysis of income and 
expenditure, 117-113. 
analysis of six profitable, 10!)-113. 
co-operation, Is-ncfits from, 25. 
demand for, 32. 

ellioioncy of settlement by County 
Councils, 34. 

factors affecting type of, 53-55. 
geographical variations in t \y>o, 55-08. 
in Denmark, 415-49, 
inlluenoe of smallholder's wife, 3t. 
instability of small sj*>eialist unit, 117. 
number of unsatisfied applicants for, 
32. 

part-time, 22, 
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